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SUMERIAN PROVERBS: 


“COLLECTION FOUR”? 


Epmunp I. Gorpon 


UNIVERSITY MuseUM, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


CBS 14079 (see photographs on plates I, II, 
III and IV) is one of the best preserved and most 
carefully written Sumerian proverb tablets as yet 
found. It was excavated at Nippur between 1889 
and 1900 by the Babylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The tablet now mea- 
sures 9.0 X 13.7 cm., but was originally about 9.0 
X 21.0 cm. in size.? It consists of a single column 
of text on the preserved 22 lines of its obverse, the 
24 lines of its reverse, and three lines on the lower 
edge of the reverse. Originally it seems to have 
contained approximately sixty-two proverbs* of 
which thirty-two are completely preserved* (or 
restorable with near certainty), three almost so 
(with only one or two signs broken away or un- 
identifiable), six badly broken (but preserving 
enough of a text to provide at least a partial con- 
text), and one very badly broken. Of these forty- 
two proverbs which are preserved in whole or in 
part, thirty-seven ° are written in one line on the 
tablet, three are two lines in length, and two are 


2“Collection One” and “Collection Two” have been 
edited in the writer’s (with contributions by Thorkild 
Jacobsen and Samuel Noah Kramer) Sumerian Proverbs: 
Glimpses of Everyday Life in Ancient Mesopotamia (in 
press — hereafter abbreviated Gordon, SP). “ Collection 
Three” has also been edited, but is not yet ready for 
press. References to individual proverbs belonging to 
these three collections are cited below as follows: e. g., 
1, 38, 2.108, 3. 167, ete. 

*On the basis of the thickness of the tablet at its 
broken edge, and the slope of the convex surface of the 
reverse. 

* Assuming that the tablet originally had thirty-five 
lines inscribed on each side, and that the missing prov- 
erbs were of the same average lengths as those which 
are preserved. 

‘The writer has had available a rough hand-copy of 
the tablet made by Professor Kramer a number of years 
ago. At four points along the broken edges of the tablet, 
signs or traces of signs in six of the proverbs (4.13, 
4.14 and 4.15; 4.41; 4.42; and 4.61) have since 
crumbled away—this was prior to the baking of the 
tablet—and these will be annotated below as having 
been read from Kramer’s copy. 

*Note that two of these (proverbs 4.37 and 4.52) 
were too long for one line, and were continued below, 
the former in an indented portion of the line itself, the 
latter on the right edge of the tablet. 


of three lines each. The tablet was inscribed, 
probably in the early part of the Old Babylonian 
period, in a very fine calligraphic style (with few 
erasures); many of its signs are reminiscent of 
those of the Ur III period or of the well-formed 
signs on the Stele of Hammurapi. 

Among the several hundred proverb tablets and 
fragments studied and arranged by the writer, no 
duplicates of this tablet have been found, and it 
has therefore been classed as a separate proverb 
collection, and designated, for convenience’ sake, 
“Collection Four.”® As for the individual prov- 
erbs, only one of the sixty-two has until now been 
found in any of the other Old Babylonian period 
proverb collections.*’ However, three of the prov- 
erbs in Collection Four are also found among the 
Neo-Assyrian bilingual proverbs from Kuyunjik.® 

As in the other Sumerian proverb collections, 
Collection Four includes “proverbs” of several 
varieties.° The maxim,’® the truism or simple 
apothegm,* the adage,’* and the byword **—as 


®See note 1 above. For details on the proverb mate- 
rials, and on the recognition and reconstruction of the 
Sumerian proverb collections, see Gordon, SP, pp. 2-6. 
According to the “tablet-type” classification set up by 
the writer (op. cit., pp. 6-10), CBS 14079 may be classed 
under Type A (Entire Collections), unless it should turn 
out to be merely an excerpt from a larger collection. 

7 Proverb 4.4 is a variant of proverb 3.167 in Col- 
lection Three. 

8 Proverbs 4.11, 4.12 and 4.61 (see under the indi- 
vidual proverbs). There have thus now been identified 
in the Old Babylonian Sumerian proverb materials 
thirty-seven proverbs which are also found in the later 
Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian bilingual material, in 
addition to some five proverbs for which close analogues 
exist in the later materials. (The writer’s statement in 
BASOR, CXXXII [1953], p. 30, note 23, should be 
modified accordingly.) 

®*For the typological classification of the Sumerian 
“ proverbs,” see Gordon, SP, pp. 1 and 17-19. 

10 Proverbs 4.10 and 4.47. 

11 Proverbs 4.2( 7), 4.7(2), 4.15, 4.17, 4.18( 72), 4.46, 
4.50, 4.51, 4.52(?), 4.53, 4.54, 4.58, 4.60 and 4.61. 

12 Proverbs 4.1, 4.3(7), 4.12, 4.14, 4.16, 4.19(7), 
4.43, 4.44, 4.45, 4.48(7) and 4.59. 

18 Proverbs 4.4, 4.8, 4.9(7?), 4.11(?), 4.49 and 4.56 

(second line?). 
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well as the taunt,’* the compliment,’® and the 
short fable, parable or anecdote,’® which are not 
usually classed among proverbs elsewhere—are all 
represented in this collection. In respect to the 
subject-matter of the proverbs, it is quite varied,’ 
and there is no such ordering of the proverbs into 
groups as is found, for example, in Collections 
One and Two. There are, however, a few instances 
where two to four proverbs in a row deal with 
related subject-matter or contain key words,’® 
but these seem to be the exception rather than the 
rule. 


In common with the proverbs of the Sumerian 
collections already edited, those of this collection 
possess a number of features characteristic of prov- 
erbs the world over.*° Among these are a certain 
degree of grammatical licence,”* and the frequent 


Proverb 4.62( 7). 

15 Proverb 4.5(7?). 

16 Proverbs 4.41, 4.42, 4.55 and 4.56. 

** Among the more intelligible proverbs in this col- 
lection, the following are of interest in one way or 
another for their subject-matter: Climatic conditions: 
4.16 and 4.58; Fauna: 4.17 and 4.49; Flora: 4.45; 
Economic life: 4.47, 4.46 and 4.62; Social institutions: 
4.14, 4.43, 4.45, 4.51, 4.53 and 4.54; Religion: 4.11, 
4.16, 4.52 and 4.58; Human personality: 4.4, 4.8, 4.10, 
4.12, 4.15, 4.46 and 4.56; and Bodily functions: 4.7, 
4.48, 4.59, 4.60 and 4.61. 

18 Proverbs 4.12, 4.13, 4.14 and 4.15 all seem to deal 
with food and drink; 4.41 and 4.42, as well as 4.55 and 
4.56, are “anecdotal” in form. Proverbs 4.59, 4.60 
and 4.61 all deal with the anus—in the latter two, 
contrasted with the mouth — note that 4.48 which 
seems to contain a similar contrast of the anus and the 
mouth is separated from these proverbs. 

1° Proverbs 4.50 and 4.51 both begin with the Emesal 
ta-am, ‘what?’; 4.53 and 4.54 begin with the 
word ama, ‘mother’ (but note that 4.62 also begins 
with ama); and 4.56 and 4.57 begin with the word 
1a, ‘man.’ 

*° For a detailed analysis of each of these features in 
the proverbs of Collections One and Two, cf. Gordon, SP, 
pp. 10-17. 

*! For example, omission of the copula: 4.1, 4.9, 4.14, 
4.44, 4.45 and 4.46; use of participles in place of finite 
verbal forms: 4.12 and 4.46; use of the 3rd person 
where the antecedent is assumed to refer to the occasion 
on which the proverb is used: 4.4, 4.5, 4.15 and 4.49; 
use of the “personal” possessive -ni (‘his’) instead 
of the “non-human” possessive -bi (‘its’) for per- 
sonified animals: 4.56; Special uses of the optative — in 
the protasis of conditional sentences: 4.16, 4.41 and 
4.49, or as an asseverative both in declarative sentences 
(4.16 and 4.17) and in questions (4.10); the use of a 
negative enclitic (here the enclitic na): 4.2 and pos- 
sibly 4.52; the use of the particle -e-Se to indicate 


use of figures of speech ** and of various types of 
parallelism ** as rhetorical devices. While the great 
majority of the proverbs are in the main dialect of 
Sumerian, there are a number in Collection Four 
which are in the Emesal dialect,?* as well as a few 
with uncommon phonetic writings.” 


CoLLEcTION Four 
AND COMMENTARY *° 


4.1 
dis(?)'-bi pac.K1stmX?*-du alam-gi- 
dé-dé* 


One (and the same thing are[?]) * a walking( ?) 
..(?)® (and) a shouting( statue. 


a direct quotation in the midst of a narrative context: 
4.41, 4.42, 4.55 and 4.56. 

22 The two most frequent figures of speech used in the 
proverbs of Collection Four are irony (14 examples: 4.8, 
4.9, 4.12, 4.17, 4.43, 4.45, 4.49, 4.51, 4.54, 4.56, 4.58, 
4.60, 4.61 and 4.62) and metaphor (10 examples: 4.1, 
4.3, 4.4, 4.9, 4.14, 4.43, 4.44, 4.45, 4.48, 4.56 and 
4.59); less frequent are the following: simile (4 exam- 
ples: 4.6, 4.7, 4.48 and 4.53[?]), metonymy (2 ex- 
amples: 4.11 and 4.61), personification (2 examples: 
4.16 and 4.56), synecdoche (one example: 4.46) and 
hyperbole (one example: 4.4). 

2° The most common forms of parallelism used in the 
proverbs of this collection are antithetic parallelism (13 
occurrences: 4.3(7?), 4.4, 4.8, 4.11, 4.12, 4.16, 4.43, 
4.45, 4.47, 4.48, 4.50, 4.60 [the last two clauses] and 
4.61 [the first two clauses]) and parathetic or synony- 
mous parallelism (6 occurrences: 4.1, 4.7, 4.15, 4.46, 
4.51 and 4.54). A somewhat more complex form of 
parallelism, in which a third “member” forming 4 
“climax” is added (see Gordon, SP, pp. 16f.), is also 
represented among the proverbs here (4 examples: 4.9, 
4.18 [three parathetic parallels and a fourth member 
forming the “climax ”], 4.42[?] and 4.44). Finally 
assonance is to be found in proverbs 4.4 and 4.18 —in 
the former, there is an apparent “rhyme” (gir and 
sur,.), which is probably accidental. 

24 For the use of the Emesal dialect of Sumerian in 
the proverbs, cf. Gordon, SP, pp. 13f. The following 
proverbs in Collection Four are in the Emesal: 4.1], 
4.44, 4.50 and 4.51. 

25 For uncommon phonetic writings, cf. proverbs 4.1 
(giu-dé-dé), 4.42 and 4.59. 

*6 Tn all cases, signs which have been restored although 
completely broken away on the tablet are given in square 
brackets: [ ]. When no signs have been restored, two 
dots within square brackets represent a single missing 
sign, three dots two missing signs, and four dots three 
or more missing signs; in the case of a sign only part- 
tially preserved whose reading has not been restored, 
one dot will be found within the brackets and another 
outside the brackets. 
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If analysed correctly, the proverb may state 
that two objects described as performing acts 
contradictory to their natures are alike in their 
incongruity. 

1. The sign, if it is p18, is written over an 
erasure. 

2. The sign inscribed within DAG.KISIM 
looks most like @u, which, it should be noted, 
does not correspond to any of the known signs of 
the DAG.KISIM family (cf. Landsberger, MSL 
II, pp. 90 and 98-118). 

3. i.e, KA-NE-NE. 

4, Literally, perhaps, if the reading is correct, 
“their (being) one” (cf. the use of di8 in prov- 
erbs 3.107 and 3.152 in Collection Three). The 
reading could also be gé8S-bi, ‘the sixty of 
them (are),’ in which case the allusion would be 
totally obscure. 

5. For the various possible meanings of the 
signs compounded with pac. cf. Lands- 
berger, loc. cit. If the interpretation of the prov- 
erb is correct, the word should represent some 
object which can not be logically described as 
“walking” (du), possibly ama§8 ‘stable.’ 

6. For this highly uncertain reading and in- 
terpretation of KA-NE-NE, see Kramer, AS 
10, pp. 4f., line 43, and p. 54, and id., JCS I 
(1947), pp. 16f. (“Gilgamesh and the Land of 
the Living,” line 104), and p. 40. 


4.2 
nig-NB-si me-ni_ kal-kal-am 


ra?-bi na 


egir- 


He who fills(?) ...?—his ‘divine norms’ * were 
(once) precious, (but now) they have no 
future ! 


1. There is an erasure between -ra- and -bi. 

2, nig-NE-si should be expected to refer to 
a person (cf. the -ni of me-ni); as for the 
meaning, the context seems to suggest that the 
expression describes a type of person who is con- 
sidered undesirable in spite of the fact that his 
original réle in the divine order of things was 
of value, 

3. For the me (Akkadian parsi), the ‘ Divine 
Norms,’ see Landsberger, AfO II (1924), p. 66, 
and Kramer, RA XXXVI (1939), pp. 76-80. 

4. The -ra- of egir-ra-bi is difficult to 
explain. For the enclitic na, cf. now Jacobsen, 
JNES XII (1953), p. 183, note 62 (references 
there to lines 102, 109 and 120 should be to lines 


105, 113 and 124). See also note 5 to proverb 
4.52 below. 


4.3 


[m]a8(?)-gin maS-gin ki-1mM-pu-a-kam 
Ru-gin ki-am-mu8s-a-kam 


Half a shekel, half a shekel’ is a place of . . .*; 
. shekel® is a place of wild-oxen and ser- 
pents. 


This proverb is quite obscure. 


1. The significance of the repeated maS-gin 
‘half a shekel,’ is not clear. 

2. ki-1m-pU-a-kam should in some way 
be expected to parallel in meaning ki-am- 
mu§s-a-kam. 

3. RU-gin should somehow parallel the re- 
peated maS-gin maS-gin. 


4,47 
an an-guir? ki Su-ni-8é an-sur; 


The heavens have been loaded upon him;* the 
earth hangs from his hands.‘ 


Superficially this proverb suggests the picture 
of an as yet unknown Sumerian prototype of the 
classical Atlas. However, it may actually be 
either a sarcastic comment about a man who 
thinks himself to be the complete master of the 
universe, or else a hyperbolic statement about a 
person who actually has nearly complete control 
of his surroundings. 


1. Cf. the variant of this proverb in Collection 
Three, proverb 3.167, which reads: an-gur-ru 
ki Su-ni-8é suru,;-a, “He who is loaded 
down with the heavens has the earth hanging from 
his hands.” Cf. also the proverb in the bilingual 
Kuyunjik collection K. 8216 (Meek, RA XVII 
[1920], p. 158), lines 10-11, where the Akkadian 
column reads: Sada* ta-na-a8-Si gqand(= G1) Su(/)- 
gal-lu-la ul ta-le--i, “You lift up a mountain, 
(yet) you can not even carry a reed!”; the Su- 
merian column, which is destroyed, can now be 
restored as follows: [kur an-gir-ru-unl], 
[gi Su-zu-8é nu-e-da-surs]. 

2. For the reading of it here as gir, note the 
variant form gir-ru in proverb 3.167 (see note 
1 above) ; cf. however the proverb Ni. 9630 ii 8 
translated in Gordon, SP, “ Additions and Correc- 
tions” under proverb 1. 12. 

3. Literally, perhaps, “The heaven has been 
lifted up (by him).” 

4, For §u-8é—sur, = Akkadian Sugallulum, 
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see note 4 to proverb 1.188 and note 7 to proverb 
2.66. 
4.5 


al-il-il 


Ile bears the responsibility for it.’ 


SUL.A.LUM-bi 


1. Literally, “its responsibility.” For SuL. 
A.LUM= Akkadian eniinum/ ennittum, cf. SL 
467:44. Note particularly the bilingual Utu 
hymn JV R 17 (Schollmeyer, Sumerisch-babylo- 
nische Hymnen und Gebete an Samaé, p. 46) obv. 
57f. (8uL.A.LUM-bi hé-du,-du, nam- 
tag-ga-bi hé-zi-zi=en-ne-es-su lip-pa-ti-ir 
a-ra-an-Su li-tn-na-si-ih), as well as the fact that 
among the passages cited in Mullo Weir, Lexicon 
of Akkadian Prayers, pp. 143 (under kasitu) and 
116 (under tltw), the expression ennittam (vari- 
ant: innintam) patdérum occurs as a substitute for 
the more frequent e’tltam patarum. It is therefore 
assumed that ennittum/entiinum has the same 
meaning as the well-attested e’iltum ‘liability, 
responsibility,’ for which see also now Driver and 
Miles, The Babylonian Laws, vol. II, pp. 211f. Cf. 
also the Enlil-bani Hymn OEFCT I, plates 10-12, 
lines 92-93 (see now Kapp, ZA, LI [1955], p. 79), 
where the word SuL.A.LU™ (the word-division 
by Kapp is in error) occurs in a context which is 
difficult. 


4.6 


i-a-gim sag-gti-NE-dug,-ra 
e€,,-dé-dé-en 
Like a provider(?)' ....(?)? I will come up.* 

1. If ti-a here is the Akkadian zaéninum, it is 
not certain whether it refers to the person who is 
the subject of the verb e,, or to the verb’s object 
(see the following notes). It is also not impossible 
that i-a-gim should be translated “like food 
and drink.” 

2. The complex read sag-gi-NE-dug,-ra 
may perhaps be translated “to him who speaks 
haughtily(?)” (ef. sag-gu-tuku= Akkadian 
Sarhum, SL 115:113). Cf. also proverb 3.62 in 
Collection Three: nam-sun, (=KAL)-na-da 
gi-durus;-gim sag-gt-ni _ hé-bi- 
in-e,,-dé, “Through inflexibility(?) like a 
cane he will forfeit his pride(?) (or, perhaps, 
literally, ‘his head and neck’).” If the reading 
-dug,-ra should be correct, it might be expected 
that the following verbal form should include the 
infix -na-; it is therefore possible that -KA-ra 


ba-e-a- 
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is to be read -zté-ra ‘noisy, chattering’ (cf. 
note 5 to proverb 1.185), although this does not 
seem to make the context any clearer. Note too 
that the -NE- has been left unexplained. 

3. Or, “come down.” The verbal form may of 
course also be construed as “ you will come up (or 
‘down’),” or “I will cause you to come up (or 
‘down ’)” or even “ we will come up (or ‘down’),” 
ete. 

4.7 
u,-Su-uS giS-e a ab-ra-an mud-Sa- 
ba-gim gi-duru,;-a ab(!)-lé-en 
Each evening! I throw(?) water upon the penis; 
as if (there were) blood in it, I tie it up(?) 
in a cane. 

The translation of this proverb is particularly 
difficult and its interpretation even more so. It 
is possible that the word-division is wrong, and 
that the proverb should be read: u,-S5é-us 
giS-e a ab-RA an-til 3a ba-dim gi- 
duru,-a ab(!)-la-en, “Each evening the 
penis ejaculates semen; * (when) it has finished, 
I curse* and tie it up in a cane.” 


1. Or “daily.” 

2. For a—rix(=RA) ‘to ejaculate semen,’ 
see Landsberger apud Jacobsen in his “ Notes on 
Selected Sayings” (on proverb 2.99) in Gordon, 
SP. 

3. Cf. $&-dim= Akkadian Sandsum, SI, 384: 
185. 

4.8 
la-ga-Sum-dab;-ba-ni al-me-a lt- 
du,,(!?)'-da-ka-na ba-an-tu 
He who (formerly) held back (another person)’s 
assassin * has (now) become * (that person)’s 
opponent.* 
The translation of this proverb is quite tenu- 


ous because of the uncertainty of the meaning 
of the first complex (see note 2 below). 


ie, LOXNE. 

2. Literally, perhaps, “although(?) he (once) 
was (=al-me-a) his man who seizes (=dabs) 
the assassin(?)”—assuming that ga-Sum (lit- 
erally, “let me slaughter!”) is used as a noun of 
the type ga-an-tu8 ‘tenant’ (cf. Poebel, GSG, 
pp. 45f., paragraph 123) and ga-S4m ‘cus 
tomer’ (cf. proverb 1.164). Note, however, that 
in the poem “Lahar and Ashnan,” line 31 (cf, 
for the present, Chiera, SRT, p. 29), a term g&- 
Su™M seems to be some kind of milk. 
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3. Literally, “has entered (turned) into”; the 
root tu here governs the postposition -a. 


4. For li-du,,-da(-k), cf. proverb 1.170 
and note 8 there. 


4.9 


tu,;-Si-s& tu,5-si-am tu,,-ul,'-lu lu- 
bi si-ga-am 

tu,;-im-8ég-ga tu,;- 
mar-tu lui-ti-ba dirig-ga 

tu,;-hé-gadl-la_ ku-li- 
4na-ra-am-4zuen 


The north-wind ? is a satisfying wind; the south- 
wind is harmful(?)* to its* men. 

The east-wind ® is a rain-wind; the west-wind in- 
creases ® its healthy(?) men.’ 

The east-wind is a wind of prosperity: the friend 
of (the divine) Naram-Sin. 

This proverb — admittedly many of its words 
and phrases can be translated in more ways than 
one — seems to contain some sort of an historical 
allusion. 


l. i.e, GAL. 

2. Note that in each case the “winds” may 
actually refer to the respective “directions “ or 
“quarters”; however, the reference to im-Ség- 
g4 ‘rain,’ in the second line seems to suggest 
that it is the “ winds” themselves that are actually 
intended. 

3. For si-ga in the sense of “harmful, hurt- 
ing, damaging,” cf. proverbs 1.28, 1.99 (and note 
5 there), 1.128, 1.196, 2.65 and 2.116. 

4. i.e., perhaps, the men upon whom the south- 
wind blows. 

5. For ‘east-wind, cf. 
Kraus, ZA LI (1955), p. 52; see also Gelb, MAD 
II, p. 89, no. 87. 

6. Literally, “it is excessive in.” 

7%. The translation of 1u-ti (literally, “living 
men”) here is merely a guess. Cf., however, per- 
haps kur-la-ti-la “Gilgamesh and the Land 
of the Living,” lines 1f., for which see Kramer, 
BASOR XCVI (1944), pp. 23 ff., and particularly 
hotes 23, 25 and 28, and JCS I (1947), pp. 8f.; 
and possibly 1u-ti-ti in the “Letter of Inan- 
nakam to the Goddess Nintinugga,” line 4, for 
which see Van Dijk, SSA, p. 15, and Falkenstein 
in SAHG, p. 218 (line 3). 

8. Note the omission of the expected -na- 
kam at the end of the last complex. 


4.10 
nig-zu a-na-aS* hé-en-dé-8u 


He who knows a thing *— why should be keep it 
hidden ? * 
Cf. “ Don’t hide your light under a bushel! ” 


1. There is probably nothing broken away after 
the sign -a&. 

2. One might expect lu-nig-zu. 

3. For the optative preformative hé- with 
asseverative use in questions, cf. the occurrences 
cited in Gordon, SP, p. 13, 8b, as well as proverb 
3.127 in Collection Three. 


4.11? 


dim?-ma-mu ki na-ma-ba-al ém-iu- 
gu-dé-a-mu nu-ub-pad-dé-en 


As regards my corpse*—let not the ground be 
dug for me; you will not find what I have 


lost ! 

Perhaps a saying of an aluzinnum or female 
(note the Emesal ém- for nig-) “ music-hall 
‘clown’”—see now Van Dijk, SSA, p. 99— 
which might be paraphrased “ Don’t dig a grave 
for me, since you will not discover in the ground 
the soul which I have lost, and thereby bring 
me back to life! ” 


1. Cf. the Kuyunjik bilingual fragment K. 11608 
(to be published by W. G. Lambert), lines 7-10, 
which reads: 1 i(sic/) -[dim-ma-mul], ki na- 
a[n(?!)-ba-al], ém-ui-[gu-dé-a-mu], 
nu-un-p[dd-dé-en]—the Akkadian column 
is completely broken away. 

2. ie, LUO.SESS1G@+GAamM. For the rather 
complex problem of the forms of this sign— 
“LO+Gam”(?), LU.SESSIG, 
XuG;, and the later RAB+GAM / LUGAL+ 
GAM—see SL 150:1, 3308 and 330°, and es- 
pecially Landsberger, MSL II, p. 78, lines 632 f. 
(and the notes to these lines) ; cf. also Oppenheim, 
Cat. Eames, pp. 134 f. (under S 5), where the sign 
LU.SESSIG is termed “lUt+guniéi.” The 
reading dim for LU.SESSIG+GAM is indi- 
cated here by the following -ma. The meaning 
“corpse ” for the sign even when it has the reading 
dim seems to follow from the context in this 
proverb. 


4.12? 
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A kid can be made to go down® into water; in 
beer( ?)* it balks(?).° 
Cf., for the first half of the proverb, “ You can 
lead a horse to water, but you can’t make him 
drink!” A possible alternative translation of 
the proverb is: “The result* of (drinking) 
water: a man can (still) climb up (or ‘down’) ; 
of (drinking) beer: flabby flesh.” * 


1. Cf. also the Kuyunjik bilingual fragment 
K. 11608 (see note 1 to proverb 4.11), lines 11-13, 
which reads: a-[a], ba-ni-i[n- 
e,,-dé], EDIN(?!)-a s[u-buru]; the Ak- 
kadian column is, here too, broken away, which is 
particularly unfortunate in view of the ambiguity 
of and su-buru. 

2. Note that K. 11608 (see note 1 above) seems 
to have EDIN for ka8. 

3. Literally, “a man can make it descend.” 

4. The implications of a kid “in beer” are 
quite obscure. 

5. Cf. su-buir-ra = Akkadian rusumtum 
‘quicksand, quagmire’ (SZ %:41b, and Delitzsch, 
HWB, p. 629b), which is assumed to derive from 
a compound verb su—bur(u), meaning, per- 
haps, “to be bogged down, to be held back.” (See, 
however, note 7 below.) The form here would 
thus be a predicatively used participle, a frequent 
occurrence in the Sumerian proverbs (cf. Gordon, 
SP, pp. 10 and 11, 3a). 

6. Literally, “returns (from investment, of a 
harvest)”; cf., in addition to the common usage 
of m4 (= Akkadian sibtum), the term m48-a- 
8a-ga, for which see Oppenheim, Cat. Lames, 
p. 57. 

Cf. bur=Sahdhum Sa Sérim (=su) ‘to be 
flabby (of the flesh) ? (SZ 11:9). 


4.13 
S8agar?-mu ab- 


[.].(?)-e 


1. Traces of these two unrestorable signs are to 
be seen on Kramer’s rough hand-copy (see note 4 
on p. 67). 

2. ie, KO (=KAXGAR). 

3. For the reading and meaning of Sagar, 
ef. Landsberger apud Kramer, JAOS LXIX 
[1949], p. 214 (note to line 14), and Landsberger, 
MSL Il, p. 56, line 312. Cf. also proverb 1. 142. 


[..]s my hunger.® 
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4,14 


ama-zu 
sin-kurun(! ?)?-a* 

Little fellow, who can not be fed (his mother’s) 
milk, your mother (is) a cow (which gives) 
dark-beer ! 

Perhaps, if read and translated correctly, a 
humorous saying used to coax an infant into 
allowing his mother to nurse him. 

1. So according to Kramer’s rough hand-copy 
(see note 4 on p. 67). 

2. i.e, KAS.TIN (cf. the form of the sign 
TIN here—resembling the sign A slanted ob- 
liquely — with the sign as it appears in several of 
the texts of proverb 1.66 = 2.119). 

3. -a is assumed to be for -a-kam. 

4. For kurun ‘dark-beer,’ see now Oppen- 
heim, JAOS, Suppl. no. 10 (1950), pp. 22 f. and 
p. 43 (note 38). The word sin, because of the 
context as a whole, is understood in its most com- 
mon sense rimtum—usually translated “wild 
cow,” but note that in proverb 2.89 (see note 6 
there), sin is found alongside gud ‘ox,’ while 
in proverb 2.94, it is Silam (= Akkadian lit- 
tum, ‘wild cow’) which is parallel to am ‘wild 
ox’—rather than as the equivalent of Akkadian 
nartabum ‘malt-mash(?)’ (Oppenheim, op. cit., 
pp. 18, 24f., and 48, note 67), in spite of the 
association with kurun. 


4.15 
[nJi(?)?-te-g4-ni nu-u[b]-da-an-til 
nig-[k]a ab-ta-TaR 
(Because) his [f]right(?!) did not let him finish 
it, the d[innJer was cut off(?). 

Perhaps an allusion to a man or child — there 
is possibly even a connection with the preceding 
proverb—who has been interrupted in the 
middle of his meal. 

1. Traces of this sign are visible but not certain 
on Kramer’s rough hand-copy (see note 4 on 
p. 67). 

4.16 

[a-zlji-ga-gim ki-a hé-da-hul ‘[4idJigna 
-a u-ba-gél-la-g[iJm ‘4en-lil hé- 
da-hul 

As (at the time of) an [inu]ndation the river- 
beaches? rejoiced, and as when after (the 
waters) had (once more) subsided? into the 

Tigris, Enlil rejoiced. 
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The meaning of this proverb is probably that 
while the alluvial lands are “ glad” to be freshly 
refertilized, the god Enlil himself is happy only 
after the river has returned to its normal course. 
For the association of Enlil with the Tigris inun- 
dation, cf. the introductory passage of Gudea, 
“Cylinder A,” i 5-9 (see now Falkenstein in 
SAHG, p. 138). 


1. For ki-a ‘ (low-lying) beaches’ see note 4 
to proverb 1.87. 

2. For this use of the verb g4l—as the oppo- 
site of zi(-g) ‘to rise up’—cf. proverb 1.195, 
and particularly the note to that proverb by Jacob- 
sen in his “ Notes on Selected Sayings ” in Gordon, 
SP. 

4.17 


[ur-zir(?!)]-S8ag,-ga-zu zu hé-kur; 


[A wild dog( ?!)*] which you have petted ( ?)? will 
bite.§ 

1. For the restoration ur-zir, note not only 
the reference to biting, but also proverb 2.113, as 
well as the as yet unpublished proverb from Ur 
(U. 17207-15) which reads: ur-Sag;-ga ur- 
tur-8é in-tu, “A dog which is petted(?) 
becomes a puppy.” See note 7 to proverb 1.65 
and note 4 to proverb 2.113 for ur and ur-zir. 

2. For this translation of Sag, in connec- 
tion with dogs, cf. note 2 to proverb 2.113 and 
the Ur proverb quoted in the preceding note. 

3. For the reading and translation of kK A— 
TAR as zu—kurs, ‘to bite,’ see now note 14 
to proverb 2.11. 

4.18 


[.. hun-g]é4-am gada hun-gé-am za 
hun-g[4]-am hé-ma-g4l 


[..] is [soot]hing,' linen is soothing, a stone(?)* 
is soothing: a hand may be placed upon them.* 
The meaning of this proverb is so obscure that 
it seemed advisable to give a literal translation 

only. 

1. For a passage with similar and equally ob- 
scure repetition of the expression hun-ga-am 
in connection with objects or materials, cf. TRS 
II 93 rev. 9-11 (see now Van Dijk, SSA, p. 105): 
Sa-ga hun-gdé-am bar-ra hun-gd-am, 
kug hun-gd4-am za-gin hun-gd-am, 


hun-g4-am gidru(?) hun-gé-am. 
2. For za ‘stone’ or even ‘lapis lazuli, cf. 
now Landsberger, MSL II, p. 134, lines 56 f. 
3. The actual meaning of §u hé-ma-g4l— 
analysed as hé- (i) m (m) a-g4l—is not clear. 
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4.19 
[....]. su-ni i-ka[1(?)]-k[al(?) ....]. 
engur(?)' a mu-dé-dah-e? 
[....]. his(?) flesh(?) is pr[ecious(?); ....]. 


the sea(?) adds water to it(?). 


1. Note that the traces of the sign preceding 
engur(?) do not point to a. 

2. The word-division may actually turn out to 
be a-mu bi-dah-e. 


4.20 


4.21-4. 40° 


1. At this point the obverse breaks off, and 
since the tablet probably had originally 35 lines 
to each side (see note 3 on p. 67), it is assumed 
that approximately 20 proverbs are broken away. 


4.41 


[..]J-an-na'-.[.... bJlala(?)-e-da 

[.. ha(?)-ba(?)-8]i(!?) -ib-il-e(?) 
[..].(?) ##8tukul 4-gud é[n] 
ma(!?)-tar-re-e-Se 


[..]..[....], [when] he lifts up [...] in order 
to cro[ss(?) ...7], (he says)* “[..]. will 
take care of the weapons and the oxen-rent * 
for me!” 


1. So according to Kramer’s rough hand-copy 
(see note 4 on p. 67). 

2. Restore perhaps [.... id-da b]ala-e-da 
‘in order to cro[ss the river].’ 

3. i.e., -e-8e, for which see note 21 on p. 68; 
cf. also note 10 to proverb 1.142. 

4. For 4-gud=Akkadian enitum / initum 
‘rent for a team of oxen,’ see Landsberger, MSL 
I (“ Ana Itti-Su”), p. 92, line 14, and pp. 232-245. 


4,42 

[..] mu-n[a‘'-a] b-Si-gi-ri-dé- [es (?) 
.].(?)-am ab-ra-ra 

[..] egir-.[.]* a-ni in-su-re-eS a 
ugu(!?)-mu-uS am-ktim-e-Se 

sig;(?)*® izkim ba- 
ab-ti 

[They(?)] ..d° towards(?) a 
the [.]. was struck down. 

[..] behind(?) .[.(?)] they squeezed out(?)? 


.. for him, but * 
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his .., (and he said)* “The water is (too) 
hot ® for me!” ?° 

They (then) brought up a 
entrusted with it. 

The readings of several of the complexes in 
this “anecdotal” proverb are quite uncertain, 
and the meaning is quite obscure. 

1. So probably according to Kramer’s rough 
hand-copy (see note 4 on p. 67). 

2. So according to Kramer’s rough hand-copy 
(see preceding note) ; the traces of the broken sign 
following egir do not point to -ra. 

3. The sign is written over an erasure. 

4. puL.p[u] according to Kramer’s rough 
hand-copy (see note 1 above). 

5. -gi-ri-dé- may perhaps represent a ver- 
bal root girid, of unknown meaning. 

6. ie, -am. 

?. -su(-r) is assumed to be a phonetic writ- 
ing for the root sur. 

8. ie, -e-Se (see note 3 to proverb 4.41 
above). 

9. For Ne=kuim ‘hot’ cf. note 6 to proverb 
1.147. 

10. More literally, perhaps, “upon(?) me.” 


4. 43 


tug ib-t[ag.(?) h]a(!)-la-dumu- 
gemé-kam ib-ta-Sub in-bu;bu;-a 
bi-in-ak 
A [‘second-ha]nd’(?) garment:' it is the (in- 
heritance-)sha[re]* of the slave-girl’s child; 
it has fallen( ?) off(?) him: it became * noth- 
ing but * “ chaff.” 
This proverb, if translated correctly, seems to 
refer to the poor lot of the children born to 
slave-girls, 

1. If the restoration should prove correct, per- 
haps, literally, “ A garment was abandoned.” 

2. If the sign before -la is correctly restored 
as ha-, the complex might be expected to read 
ha-la-dumu-gemé-ka(!)-kam. 

3. Literally, bi-in-ak here is perhaps “it 
was treated.” 

4. The -a of in-bu,;-bu,;-a is assumed to 
be for -am. 

5. For in -bu,;-bu,;— perhaps, literally, “it 
blows (away),” and therefore not to be read in- 
nin; or in-nenni (cf. Deimel, SZ, Teil III, 
Bd. 1, p. 136, and Bd. 2, p. 342) —= Akkadian 


..(?), (and) he was 
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pu ‘chaff’ cf. SL 148:55. Cf. also the Neo-Baby- 
lonian bilingual proverb BM 38596 = 80-11-12, 
480 (to be published by W. G. Lambert) obv. i 9. 


4.44% 


HwAR-US Su-kéS-da-ni 
S[e]8,-da-ni 
ém-si-ga a-NUMUN—mu-n4-da-ni 


A ...(?) (is) his clasped(?) hands; ..(?) oil 
(is) his ointment. 

...(?)® (is) the water-rushes* (which make up) 
his bed! 


The readings and meanings of several of the 
complexes in this Emesal proverb (cf. ém- and 
mu-na(-d), but note however ia where the 
Emesal u, might have been expected) are un- 
certain, 


1. Proverbs 4.43 and 4.44 here are treated 
separately, although there is no separating line 
between them, on the basis of the spacing of the 
signs in each, the differing structure of the paral- 
lelism in each, and the fact that proverb 4.43 is 
not in the Emesal dialect (cf. -gemé- not 
-gi,g-in-). 

2. Literally, “anointing oil”; ef. SL 231: 
213 ff., and particularly Legrain, UT III nos. 
1137 and 1422 (Legrain read the term as ia- 
erin, translating it “cedar-oil,” but note that 
in no. 1137 it is in apposition to “sesame-oil,” 
ia-gi8). If the restoration of the sign Ses, 
here is correct, the root “to anoint” is perhaps 
to be understood as SeSd, with which are to 
be compared kéS (=the root keSd), and the 
roots peS(-d) and pe8S,(-d), for which see 
note 14 to proverb 1.109. 

3. A meaning for the complex ém-si-ga 
based upon the root si(-g) ‘to damage, hurt, 
ete.’ (cf. note 3 to proverb 4.9 above), does not 
seem to fit the context. Perhaps it is the Emesal 
for nig-si-ga= Akkadian tamSilum ‘compari- 
son, similarity’ (SZ 597%: 183), although this too 
does not seem to fit the context. 

4. For (*)a-NuMUN ‘water-rushes’ see now 
note 3 to proverb 2.64. 


4.45 
eiski§i,, nam-la-inim-ma harub(!)’- 
ba-am im-ta-é-a 


ia-ri-a ia- 


Witness-ship is an acacia-tree,? but* carobs* are 
produced by it.® 


The acacia-tree, a thorny bush, nevertheless 
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produces a useful and tasty fruit, the carob. 
Similarly, perhaps, a witness may find giving 
testimony distasteful, but some good can always 
be expected to develop from it. Note the possi- 
bility, however, of an alternative translation: 
“The acacia-tree—there is witness (to the 
effect) that carobs are produced by it.” 


1. ie, DAG.KISIMXU.Gir—although the 
inscribed signs are not quite clear, the association 
with *8kiSi,, as well as the 
phonetic indicator -ba- which follows the sign, 
point to the reading harub. 

2. Akkadian *asagum, cf. SL 318: 
23b, and Campbell-Thompson, Dictionary of 
Assyrian Botany, pp. 182 ff. and 186. 

3. ie, the -am of harub-ba-am. 

4. For harub (pDAG.KISIMXU.GiR) = 
Akkadian hartibum, and the meaning “carob” 
(not an insect) or “false carob (Prosopis stepha- 
niana),” cf. Landsberger, MSL II, p. 90, line 851, 
and especially, p. 118, as well as ISL III, p. 145, 
line 250. 

5. Literally, “comes forth from it.” 


4. 46 
Sa-nig-Sep-nu-zu [8]4-igi(!)*-gal- 
tuku 
The heart * which does not think * about financial 
matters* (is) a heart which has intelligence. 


Perhaps an expression of a humanist’s con- 
tempt for business matters. 


1. The sign -igi- is clearer on the tablet 
itself than the photograph indicates. 

2. For other proverbs which illustrates the rdle 
of the “heart” in Sumerian “ psychology ” — as 
the seat of man’s inner thoughts as well as of his 
emotions — see proverbs 1.95, 1.98, 1.99, 1.101, 
1,102 and 1.108. 

3. Literally, “does not know.” 


4. Literally, “accounting; budget.” For the 
possibility that nig-SEp is to be read nig- 
gaZx, see note 3 to proverb 1.52. 


4.47 
li-a-Sa-ur,'-ru-ke, a-8& hé-ur,!-ru 
lu-Se-Su-su-ub-bu-da-ke, &e 

h[é]-eb-su-ub-bé 
The man (with the job) of field-cultivating ? 
should cultivate a field, (and) the man (with 
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the job) of barley-harvesting * should harvest 
barley. 
That is, in effect, “Shoemaker, stick to thy 
last!” Cf. also proverb 1.100. 


1. APIN/URUg. 

2. For the genitival construction of 14a with 
verbal infinitives, cf., for example, 1i-é-di- 
a-ke,, etc., of the Gudea inscriptions (see Fal- 
kenstein, GSGL I, p. 138, and GSGL II, p. 74). 

3. Cf. Su—su-ub= Akkadian esépum (and 
qatapum), SL 354: 28a and e. 


4, 48 


ka-bi uMmM-gim mas-am _ bid-bi 
GA-ur-am 

Its mouth like a ..(?) is a 
...(?) isa...(?). 

The readings and meanings of most of the 
words in this proverb are either ambiguous or 
obscure. The words ka-bi and bid-bi seem 
to be parallel (cf. also proverb 4.60 as well as 
4.61) as do maS-am and @A-tr-am; how- 
ever the complexes UM-gim and t-a seem 
not to be parallel, and their relation syntacti- 
cally to the rest of the sentence is obscured by 
their ambiguity in meaning. 


u-a 


..(?); its anus? 


1. For the reading of KU/DUR, “anus,” as 
bid, see note 7 to proverb 2.100. 


4.49 


musS un-na-dab; e-ne inim-inim-ma 


ba-ab-sim-mu 


After the serpent has been caught for him, he is 
given the charm. 


That is, the help finally arrives after the job 
has been done by others. 


4. 50 
[t]a-am ganam,-im ta-iam a-a-lum- 
am 
What is a ewe? What is a stag(?)*? 
The implications of this proverb in the 
Emesal dialect (cf. ta-a&am for a-na-am) 
are obscure. Note that while the name of the 


first animal is Sumerian, the name of the second 
seems to be in Akkadian (see note 1 below). 


1. For the Akkadian aialum (usually equated 
with either Sumerian lu-lim or dara-ma§8) 
as the “stag” — but possibly originally a type of 
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“ibex”—cf. Landsberger, Fauna, pp. 98f. and 
94, note 4. If the animal here mentioned should 
actually turn out to be a species of sheep or goat, 
cef., perhaps, the passage in Radau, HAV 13 v 11- 
12 (minda-a-ni a-ka-lu-um-ma kaé8- 
a-ni §Si-ka-ru-um-ma), for which see 
Falkenstein, ZA XLV (1939), pp. 171f., note 1, 
and especially Jacobsen, “ Notes on Selected Say- 
ings ” (comment to proverb 1.10) in Gordon, SP. 


4.51 


[ta-a]m ma-mit-gi,-in-na-kam ta-am 
sizkur-sizkur-e-re-si-ki-in-na- 
kam 

[Wha]t are the dreams of a slave-girl? What are 
the prayers of a male-slave ? 

This Emesal proverb (cf. ta-&m for a-na- 
&m, e-re for arid, and gi,-in for 
gemé) may imply that the dreams and prayers 
of slaves are not to be considered worthy of 
attention by men and gods. 


1. For the adjective(?) si-ki-in-na, which 
seems here to describe the male-slave, cf. the like- 
wise obscure tig-giS-ba-an-si-ki-na in 
Krammer et al., Belleten XVI (1952), p. 362, 
line 27. 


4, 52 


[azla[g(?)]* e-da-[k]a(!?) ug;-e-da- 
gim nig-Su-dug,-ga-mu _ ki- 
dingir-ra na-nam_ ba-e-ug;-en 


I have [ea]ten some( ?) [consec]ra[ted food (?)]*; 
(being) as (a person) on the point of dying * 
what I have (now) touched‘ is indeed® 
taboo(?), (and so) I will die! 

The translation of this proverb includes a 
number of assumptions (see notes below) which 
make it most uncertain. 


1. ie, perhaps, [kKuG.p]1N[GrR]. 

2. Or possibly, “I have made use of things 
consecrated to the gods”; for azag= Akkadian 
asakkum, “tabooed food, consecrated objects,” see 
Landsberger, ZA XLI (1933), pp. 218f., and 
Thureau-Dangin, RA XXXVIII (1941), pp. 41 ff. 
For the verb ku, ‘to eat,’ in this connection, cf. 
asakkam akdlum, ibid., and in the Mari texts cited 
by Finet in ARMT XV, p. 176. Note that, if the 
form e-da-kw has been correctly analysed, the 
infixed -da- is assumed to be for -ta- (cf. 
Falkenstein, GSGL I, p. 215, note 2) in a partitive 
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sense (cf. also note 6 to proverb 2.88), and that 
e- is assumed to represent the thematic particle 
i- (cf. also note 2 to proverb 4.54 below). 


3. More literally, perhaps, “like (one) about 
to die.” 

4. Literally, “what I have laid hands upon”; 
for nig-8u-dug,-ga, cf. “Death of Gilga- 
mesh” B, line 6 (Kramer, BASOR XCIV [1944], 
pp. 8 and 10); “Dumuzi and Enkimdu,” line 
15 (Kramer, JCS II [1948], pp. 60 and 64, and 
Van Dijk, SSA, pp. 67 and 71, “line 69”) ; and 
Falkenstein, ZA XLIX (1949), pp. 116f., rev. 
line 16. 

5. ie, na-nam (note the unexpected sepa- 
ration of na- and -nam; cf. photograph). For 
the possibility that na is the negative enclitic — it 
can hardly be the possessive -n (i-) a since there 
seems to be no antecedent in the third person— 
see note 4 to proverb 4.2; in this case, nam- 
would probably be the prohibitive preformative 
belonging to the following verb. 

6. ki-dingir-ra, literally “the place of a 
god,” is assumed to be a Sumerian equivalent 
of the Akkadian anzillum ‘forbidden place, conse- 
crated spot,’ for which see Thureau-Dangin, op. 
cit., p. 43. 

4.53 


[....].(?) 
urs-ra bi-ib-kt-en 

[Lik]e(?) a mother in mourning? you must eat 
[...]. in debt.® 


This proverb seems to contain an aliusion to 
an impoverished woman who has perhaps lost 
both husband and sons. 


l. ie, ERIN/SES,-ERIN/SES,. 

2. Literally, “a weeping mother.” 

3. For a similar association of ur; ‘debt, 
interest-bearing loan’ and the verb ku, cf., per- 
haps, Entemena, Cone A ii 23 = Cone B iii 7 (see 
Poebel, Haupt Anniv. Volume, p. 233). 


4, 54 
ama-mu sag-rilg; nu(?)-na(?)-sim(?)- 
mju(!?) gemé-mu al-me-a-gim 
e-ak-e 
My mother not(?) being gilven(?) (her) 
dowr[y]’; she is treated * as though she were 
my slave-girl. 
The complaint of a son who was not the chief 


- 
4 


ere 


hief 
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heir, about the mistreatment of his mother in 
the execution of his father’s estate. Cf. “Code 
of Hammurapi,” Law 172, according to which 
it was a widow’s right to receive the dowry 
originally given by her parents (in addition to 
a share of her husband’s estate) as her own 
property. (Cf. also “Code of Hammurapi,” 
Laws 170-171 and 173-174, as well as “ Code of 
Lipit-Ishtar,” Law 24.) 


1. For sag-rig; = Akkadian Seriktum 
‘dowry’ (cf. “ Code Lipit-Ishtar,” Law 24 (Steele, 
AJA LII [1948], p. 441, col. xvi, line 27). 


2. e-ak-e is assumed to be for i-ak-e (cf. 
note 2 to proverb 4.52). 


4.55 


s1G;-a-a-Si-si bi-in-[....]. lu-.[.-... 
sim(?)]-ma-ab mu-sim-e-Se 


He who fills the water with ..s [..]d (and said)? 
[«....], a man .[..(said) ‘Gi]ve me the 
[..]!? (and) I have given (them) !” 

1. The reading and meaning of the noun sIG; 
are quite obscure; the complex is literally “sie, 

—in the water — he who fills.” 


2. ie, -e-Se (cf. note 3 to proverb 4.41 
above) at the end of the entire speech quoted. 
For the assumed reconstruction of a quotation 
within a quotation, cf., perhaps, the proverb quoted 
in the midst of note 14 to proverb 1.175. 


4. 56 
lu-ir-ra-ke, 
infim(?)] m[u-na-a]b-bé [z]la(!) 
im-ma kug(!?)-zi(!?)-e-Se 
ug-e é-ni-te-na-ka-da-dut-a ab-la-la 


The hot-headed man? sp[o]ke a wo[rd(?) t]o the 
refle[ctive] man,’ (and said)* “[Y]Jou® (are) 
on record(?)* (as a) spendthrift(?)°!” 

The lion lacks boards with which his own house 
has been built! ® 


The first line of this “parable” presents a 
situation in which a man who is perhaps him- 
self a spendthrift criticizes a prudent man; 
the character of the “hot-headed man” seems 
to be commented upon figuratively in the second 
line, where he is represented as a “lion” whose 
own house is in imperfect condition. With the 
proverb as a whole, ef. “ One should first cast out 
the beam from his own eye!” or “First set 
your own house in order!” or even “Let him 
who is without sin cast the first stone! ” 


1. For both 1u-ir-ra(-k) and li-galga- 
a(k), cf. proverb 2.126, and particularly notes 1 
and 5 there. 

2. i.e, -e-8e, for which cf. note 3 to proverb 
4.41 above. 

3. za is assumed to be for the usual za-e. 

4, Literally, perhaps, “on clay”; cf. the term 
im-ma in the Ur III economic documents (see 
SL 399:165). 

5. Perhaps, literally, “one who spends silver ” ; 
cf. zi-ga, ‘expenditures’ (see commentary to 
proverb 1.32). 

6. Literally, “of his own house, the building- 
boards.” For “his” (-na-) with reference to 
personified animals in the Sumerian proverbs, cf. 
Gordon, SP, pp. 10 and 12 (no. 7). 


4. 57 
[l]u-1m-tTum tTUG-ba li-ge-na ba- 
a[n]-dim 
[M]Jen ...,? in their ..(?),? steadfast men have 


been fashioned. 
The meaning of this proverb is altogether 
obscure, 

1. I1M-TUM may perhaps be a verbal form 
im-ib ‘they became angry’; cf. mu-da-ib 
in Kramer, “ Man and His God,” line 33 (Vetus 
Testamentum, Supplements, vol. III [1955], pp. 
174 and 178). Perhaps, however, it is the Akka- 
dian imtum ‘venom’ or even emdum ‘ support.’ 

2. TUG here is perhaps to be read umuS 
‘reasoning, discernment.’ 


4. 58 
ki ab-k[aJ1(?!) di[n]gir-ra-kam 
sahar-ra-am 
The earth is ba[rrJen': It is (an act) of the 


glo]ds,? but * (as for me), I am covered with 
dust. 
Perhaps the angry statement of a man whose 
lands have suffered from a drought. 


1. Or, perhaps, “has been left fallow.” Ct., 
perhaps, the term ki-kal(-la), for which see 
note 9 to proverb 1.38 (and references cited 
there) ; cf. also ki-gal, (=ki-upD) in note 6 
to proverb 2.144. 

2. Cf. proverb 1.7, and perhaps also 1.160. 


3. -am of sahar-ra-am. 
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4.59 


sag-gar-ga-ra-ka bid ab- 


zi(!)-ga 
gus-ul 
In respect to’ (both) expenditures? and capital 
goods,* the anus * is great.® 
That is, perhaps, in terms humorously drawn 
from administrative phraseology, the anus is 
said to have a continuous supply of faeces. 


1. -ka at the end of the second complex is 
assumed to be for -kam. 

2. For zi-ga, ‘expenditures,’ see commen- 
tary to proverb 1.32. 

3. For the reading sag-gar-ga-ra(-k) — 
not sag-nig-ga-ra(-k)—and its meaning, cf. 
now Oppenheim, Cat. Eames, pp. 56 (E34) and 
79 sub b). 

4. For bid (=Ku/pDUR), ‘anus,’ cf. note 1 
to proverb 4.48 above (see also proverb 4.60 
below). 

5. -gus-ul (i.e, -KU-ul) 
be for the usual -gu-ul. 


is assumed to 


4.60 


nam-SeS-a bid ib-ra ka ba-an-tu 


A pungent(?) taste’ strikes? at the anus* (al- 
though) it has entered by (way of) the 
mouth! 


1. Literally, ‘bitterness’ (it is hardly likely 
that nam-Se8 would have the meaning ‘ brother- 
hood’ in this context). For the use of the element 
nam-elsewhere in connection with the taste or 
flavour of foods, cf. nam-garas8*** ‘the flavour 
of leek’ and nam-lu-uib**'-da ‘the flavour 
of turnips’ in proverb 3.67 in Collection Three. 

2. Literally, “has struck.” 

3. For bid ‘anus,’ cf. note 1 to proverb 4.48 
above, as well as proverb 4.59. 


4.61' 


gu-du? Se,(!)-duir-e* dug,y-ge inim- 
dirig-ge* am-ta-ab-tim® 


The anus breaks wind? ; the mouth chatters(?).® 


Perhaps a sarcastic comment about an ex- 
cessively loquacious person; cf. the similar idea 
in the English expression “ verbal diarrhoea.” 


1. There is no separating line between proverbs 
4.60 and 4.61, but note that the separating line 
is also omitted between proverbs inscribed on the 
lower edge of the reverse of tablet “D” (CBS 
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14050) of Collection Three, the one other extant 
proverb tablet with an inscribed lower edge of the 
reverse. For this proverb, cf. also the hitherto 
unrecognized Kuyunjik bilingual fragment K. 
5688, lines 1-4 (V R 20, no. 5, lines 54-57 ¢ and 
d), where the Akkadian column reads: [gin-na]- 
tum su-ru-tam pu-t ba-ba-nu-tam ub-lam. 

2. In CBS 14079 there seems to be a broken 
sign between -du and Se,.-, which may have, 
however, been erased by the scribe; note that K. 
5688 has nothing between -du and 8e,-. 

3. ie, KU/DUR(!)-dtr-e (so CBS 14079); 
K. 5688: Se,.-duar-ru. 

4. Co CBS 14079 (according to Kramer's 
rough hand-copy; see note 4 on p. 67); K. 5688: 
inim-dirig-ga for inim-dirig-ge. 

5. So CBS 14079; K. 5688: ba-ab-tim. 

6. For gu-du=Akkadian qginnatum ‘anus, 
see SL 559:43, Holma, Kérperteile, pp. 65f. (as 
amended, op. cit., p. 172), and Meissner, MV AG 
12/3 (1907, Assyr. Stud. IV), pp. 11f. Cf. also 
the broken proverb 1.123, where the complex read 
gu-gub-ba may perhaps turn out to be gu- 
du-ba ‘in its anus.’ 

7. Literally, “(has brought forth) breaking of 
wind.” For the compound §e,.—dtr=Akka- 
dian sardtum ‘to break wind,’ see “ Additions and 
Corrections,” notes to proverbs 1.12 and 2.80 in 
Gordon, SP. 

8. Literally, “speech,” on the assumption that 
dug,-ge stands for ka ‘mouth,’ by some sort 
of metonymy (cf. perhaps, proverb 1.108 where 
$a-ge ‘the heart, and dug,-ge are parallel). 
Note that the Akkadian (cf. note 1 above) has pi 
‘the mouth.’ 


9. Literally, “has brought forth chattering.” 
The translation “chattering” attempts to render 
inim-dirig-ge — or perhaps better still, 
inim-dirig-ga as in K. 5688 (see note 4 
above) — (literally, “excessive words”), and it 
is assumed that only inim-dirig-ge (cf, 
however, SZ 15:120 and 85.125) corresponds to 
the Akkadian babanitam of the bilingual (cf. 
note 1 above). For quite a differing meaning of 
an Akkadian bab(b)anitum, which however does 
not seem to make any sense in this context, see 
Landsberger, ZA XXXIX (1935), pp. 2931. 
Meissner, BAW I (AS I/1), pp. 12ff., Ebeling, 
Glossar zu den neubabylonischen Briefen, pp. 72 £. 
and possibly Finet in ARMT XV, p. 192. 


| 
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4.62" 


ama-S[u]l(?!)*-la md-add[ir]*-ra a 
nu-tuku-me-en 


Q ..(?) mother, I have no water in the ferry- 
boat ! 


Perhaps the words of a boatman to a thirsty 
woman passenger in mid-stream. Cf. “ Water, 
water everywhere, nor any drop to drink! ” 


1. There is no separating line between proverbs 
4.61 and 4.62, but cf. note 1 to proverb 4.61. 

2. So perhaps over an erasure. The sign is 
badly broken, and it is difficult to determine which 
traces belong to the assumed erasure and which 
to the sign, which might perhaps eventually turn 
out to be lul-, gu-, or even SAL-..(?), 
rather than Sul as has been assumed here. 

3. probably, A.PA.BI+12.[ PAD. 
DIRIG]. 


PROCOPIUS ON THE GHASSANIDS 


IRFAN KAWAR 


UNIVERSITY oF CatirorniA, Los ANGELES 


THE PRIMARY AND PRINCIPAL souRCE for the 
study of the Ghassinid Dynasty during the reign 
of its first and most illustrious ruler, Arethas, son 
of Jabalah, is undoubtedly the History of Pro- 
copius of Caesarea. Thucydidean’ in his concep- 
tion but Herodotean in the execution of his task 
and the quality of his historiography, he set out to 
write the history of the wars of Justinian, and in 
the process recorded from first hand information 
the wars of his vassal, Arethas, both the ones he 
fought as a Roman phylarch and the ones he 
fought as an Arab chief. With the problem of the 
ira et studiwum which infects the works of Pro- 
copius this article is not concerned.? Not that the 
well-known problem has no bearing, direct or in- 
direct, on the picture he drew of Arethas. His 
studium for Belisarius was, indeed, the controlling 
condition of drawing that picture at all, and as a 
historian he can be used with profit only when the 
distinction between the facts he describes and the 
motives he assigns is vividly remembered. It is 
rather that this article is concerned with facts not 
motives, and thus its concern with the one to the 
exclusion of the other is a recognition and an ap- 
plication of the distinction between the two. By 
isolating fact from motive, it attempts to arrive at 
as correct a measure as possible of the value of 
Procopius, which rests—at any rate for the history 


* History, I. i, 1-17. 

*This is the subject of a forthcoming publication. See 
Irfan Kawar, “Procopius and Arethas,” Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, Vol. L, i, ii. 


of the Ghassinids—on the factual information he 
conveys rather than on the interpretations and the 
constructions he puts on events. 

The value of Procopius as a source on which to 
draw for writing the history of the Ghassinid 
Phylarchate derives from a number of reasons of 
various orders and degrees of importance. 

In the first place he is a primary source, and 
primary in the most favored sense of the word. 
Not only was he a contemporary historian like 
Malalas, but was also an eyewitness* of the events 
he described or part of them. He was appointed as 
éipBovdos* to Belisarius under whom Arethas 
fought, and was in an excellent position to write 
on the wars of the period in which the Ghassainid 
King took part. Consequently he is unique among 
the historians in whose works the Ghassanids re- 
ceive mention, in that he actually saw the Ghas- 
sinid awilia in action and also their King Arethas. 
But he was relieved later from his office on the 
staff of Belisarius, around the year 540, and there- 
fore ceased to be an eyewitness of the events he 
describes after that date. Thus he was probably not 
present at the siege of Sisauranon where Arethas 
and his auzilia are discussed,® unlike the battle of 
Callinicum, A. D. 531, when he was certainly on the 
spot. His place appears to have been taken by 
George.® This break in his cursus officiorum natu- 


3 History, I. i. 3. 

* History, I. i. 3; xii. 24. 
5 History, II, xix. 11-18. 
® History, II. xix. 22-23. 
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rally makes his History consist of two different 
levels of historicity.’ But the disparity is not 
serious. Back in Constantinople he was closely 
associated with the imperial administration, thus 
remaining in a position to gather reliable informa- 
tion for his History.® 

In the second place he is not only our primary 
source but also sometimes our only source. Had it 
not been for him we would have known practically 
nothing about certain facts and events of great 
moment in the history of the Ghassinids. From 
his pen comes the precious passage on the Kingship 
of Arethas and the inception of the Ghassainid 
Phylarchate as a centralised Monarchy around 
A.D. 530. To him we owe the valuable reference 
to Abii-Karib, the Ghassinid Phylarch of Palestina 
Tertia and the Palm Groves.’® He is our only 


7In addition to this, his narrative stops in the year 
554. Consequently, there is a gap in our knowledge of 
Arethas’ career in the late fifties. But it is far from 
being a serious one. Early in the sixties, the Ghassinids 
and the Lakhmids receive mention in the sources: Me- 
nander preserved the text of the treaty of a.p. 561, in 
which the second clause is devoted to the Arab allies of 
Persia and Rome Lac. Hist, I, p. 180. Arethas’ famous 
visit to Constantinople in a.p. 563 is recorded by The- 
ophanes (Chronographia, ed. de Boor, p. 240). Thus the 
thread of narrative is soon picked up after the last 
notice of the Ghassinids by Procopius in the fifties. 
Furthermore, it is possible that the late fifties were not 
eventful years in the military annals of the Ghassinids; 
they and their opposite number, the Lakhmids, probably 
paid more attention this time to the provisions of the 
truce between Persia and Rome which was renewed in 
A.D. 557, after it had been renewed earlier in A.D. 551. 

*The importance of primary sources for writing the 
history of the Ghassinids can hardly be overestimated. 
All the Arab historians who had occasion to notice them 
lived in the Muslim era long after the time of the 
Ghassinids and derived their accounts mostly from oral 
tradition. These sources—in spite of the animadversions 
of Néldeke—have their peculiar value, but as sources for 
the reign of Arethas they merit the animadversions. 
Néldeke’s evaluation of the sources, which gave decided 
preference to the Greek ones, thus remains valid as 
far as the reign of Arethas is concerned, but becomes 
increasingly less valid for the later phases in the history 
of the dynasty, when the Arabic sources, this time not 
the secondary sources of the Muslim historians but the 
primary sources of the Arab poets who visited the court 
of the Ghassinids, become practically our only guide. 

® History, I. xvii.4 7. 

1° History, I. xix. 8-13. Glaser managed to compose a 
prosopography for Abi-Karib. But only the first two on 
his list are identifiable historical personages, and both 
are derivative from the passage in Procopius and are to 
be identified with our Abi-Karib as he himself admits. 


detailed source for the famous strata dispute be. 
tween Arethas and Mundhir which occasioned the 
Second Persian War (540-45)."* The role of 
Arethas in the Second Persian War and his par- 
ticipation in Belisarius’ Assyrian Campaign of 
A. D. 541 are historical facts we owe to his detailed 
accounts of that war.’? In the history of a dynasty 
like the Ghassinids, where the evidence is so 
meagre and fragmentary, such notices, however in- 
cidental, are a great help for keeping the thread 
of the narrative reasonably sequent and coherent. 

In the third place the History of Procopius is a 
faithful reflection of the main function of the 
Dynasty as understood by the Empire which called 
it into existence as a centralised monarchy. The 
Ghassanids were created by Justinian as a client- 
kingdom with a view to having on his side a strong 
Arab vassal-state, a counterpoise to the Lakhmids 
of Persia. Consequently, their function, a mili- 
tary one, was defined from the very beginning. 
This function can easily become obscured in view 
of the fact that the Ghassinids later turned out to 
be not only soldiers in the service of Rome but 
princes of peace: patrons of Arabic poetry ** and 
champions of the Monophysite church.‘* But es- 


See his valuable discussion on Abii-Karib in “ Zwei In- 
schriften iiber den Dammbruch von Marib,” Mitteilungen 
der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft (1897). 

11 History, II. i. 1-15. Tabari, to be sure, had occasion 
to refer to a dispute between Arethas and Mundhir, 
which sounds like one of the many feuds which the two 
Arab chiefs were wont to have, and which, without the 
authentic accounts of Procopius would have been im- 
possible to identify with the strata dispute. The account 
of Tabari is brief, vague, and inaccurate, and probably 
put the story upside down. Arethas appears there under 
the name of Khalid. See Tabari (ed, Ndldeke), p. 238. 

12 History, II. xvi. 5; xix. 11, 15ff.; xix. 26 ff. Cp. 
Ibn-Khaldin, vol. ii, p. 219. 

13 After the dissolution of the Ghassinids as a cen- 
tralised monarchy in the reign of Maurice, the dynasty 
disappears from the historical consciousness of the By- 
zantine writers, But for the panegyrics which the Arab 
poets composed on the Jafnid princes, the memory of 
the dynasty in this period would perhaps have been 
consigned to oblivion. These odes naturally reflected 
their role as patrons of Arabic poetry. Patrons of poetry 
they certainly were, but their literary role was of secon- 
dary importance. Not only the contemporary poetry but 
also the Arabic literary sources of later times abound 
with stories about the Ghassdnid court as a rendezvous 
for the bards of pre-Islamic Arabia, notably Hassan and 
al-Nabighah, 

14The Syrians looked upon this Arab principality 
whose language was cognate with theirs and who shared 
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sentially and from the point of view of the central 
government their function remained a military 
one, auzrilia in the imperial army, in the service of 
the Empire which created them, with no real 
sovereignty of their own, however much the myth 
of sovereignty might be popularised or perpetuated. 
Procopius was confessedly a military historian, 
writing the history of the wars of Justinian. Con- 
sequently his History almost effortlessly and in- 
stinctively reflects the real place of the Ghassanids 
in the Byzantine scheme of things, a place both 
military and subordinate.* Furthermore, Proco- 
pius was in a position to view the wars of the 
Ghassinids in the right perspective. He was able 
to take a correct measure of the nature of the 
Ghassinid contribution to the war in the East, 
because he could view it as a part of a much larger 
whole, the whole being the age-old gigantic strug- 


with them a common Semitic origin, as protectors of 
Syriac Monophysitism against Greek Orthodoxy. The 
Syriac ecclesiastical writers were consequently interested 
in this aspect of Ghassinid rule, and thus emphasized 
it in their writing. They are, therefore, valuable for the 
information they provide on the religious affiliations of 
the dynasty and the part it played in securing for the 
Monophysite Church a recognized and respectable posi- 
tion in Syria. This tends to overshadow their military 
function which was the main one, and could convey the 
impression that Arethas, son of Jabalah, was no mean 
theologian! See Michel le Syrien, Chronique (ed. 
Chabot), vol. ii, pp. 246-8. The sEcuLaR history of 
Procopius is a chastening corrective. 

*It is necessary to emphasize the subordinate position 
which the Ghassanids held as vassals to the Romans in 
view of the fact that the Arabic sources tend to forget 
this, and the separate treatment which is sometimes 
given to the Ghass&nids helps to obscure the fact of this 
subordinate position. On the other hand the history of 
Ghassin lent itself to being so manipulated. The key to 
understanding much about Ghassanid history is the 
realization of the fact that the Ghassdinids were astride 
both the Arabian and the Roman side of the limes. This 
fact forced on them a double military function, Within 
the Roman side they were vassals of the Empire to which 
they owed their very existence as a centralized monarchy. 
Without the Roman side they were more independent 
in their wars with the Arab tribes of the peninsula and 
with their opposite numbers the Lakhmids (when they 
did not conduct these wars as auwilia in the Army of the 
Orient). The Arabic sources, although aware of their 
Byzantine relations were naturally interested in their 
peninsular wars, and thus imperceptibly could convey 
the impression of sovereignty. Ibn al-Athir is an excep- 
tion ; see Chronicon (ed. C. Tornberg), I, 373. How 
fictitious this sovereignty was could be seen from the 
fate of the Ghassinid princes who crossed the paths of 
Tiberius and Maurice late in the century. 


gle between Rome and Persia, in which the Ghas- 
sanids took an important but modest share. The 
correctness of his perspective is even more note- 
worthy in view of the fact that he recorded not 
only the wars of Justinian in the East but also in 
the West. Military operations in the two theatres 
were sometimes connected. The resumption of the 
War in the East by Chosroes, who was alarmed by 
the successes with which the arms of Belisarius 
were meeting in the West,’® and the part played 
by the Ghassanids in the resumption of these hos- 
tilities, make the point clear.’ Procopius could 
thus place the Ghassanids against the immediate 
background, i.e. the war in the East, and also 
against the larger and remoter background, i.e. 
the war in the Mediterranean as a whole, making 
their place in the total picture and their share in 
the general war crystal clear. The place of the 
Ghassanids in the general war could not have been 
understood by the Arab historians, whose horizon 
was necessarily limited by the limes and whose 
interest was in peninsular wars and politics.*® 

In the fourth place Procopius is our safe guide 
for the chronology of the Ghassanids, since it is 
practically impossible to extract any coherence or 
sequence from the genealogical and chronological 
tables of the Arab historians of this dynasty. It 
is true that he has the bad habit of saying, dA‘yo 
dorepov, rovs xpovovs and similar vague ad- 
verbial phrases, when we would like to know the 
exact year and not merely the decade or the cen- 
tury in which a historical event took place.*® This 
is particularly regrettable for the period around 


16° History, II. ii. 

17 History, II. i. 

18The Arabic sources, as has been observed in this 
article, were interested in the peninsular wars of the 
Ghassanids against the tribes of the interior and also in 
their Lakhmid wars. But just as the Arabic sources, pre- 
occupied with this part of their military function, con- 
duced to the unconscious popularisation of the myth of 
their sovereignty, so did they also conduce to throwing 
Ghassinid history out of focus. Important as these 
peninsular wars were from a purely Arabian point of 
view, yet the real place of the Ghassinids in the military 
annals of the area and the period was elsewhere. Judged 
from the point view of the ecumenical history of the 
sixth century A.D. the Ghassinids were a small Byzan- 
tine client-kingdom, a satellite revolving in the orbit of 
Imperial Roman history, and contributing its modest 
though important share to the military annals of that 
history. Their Roman connections should always be 
borne in mind. 

1° History, II. xx. 1, 3, 7, 8, 13. 
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the year 530, when the tempo of events in the 
Fertile Crescent received so much acceleration that 
precise chronology becomes a sine gua non for 
understanding the nexus of events, and conse- 
quently the truth of many statements on important 
matters have at best to be arrived at independently 
from other sources, or at worst remain inferential. 
But this is, perhaps, excusable in view of his terms 
of reference, since he did not set out to write the 
history of the Ghassinid Phylarchate, but the 
history of the wars of Justinian. Once this is 
realized, his permanent contributions to the cor- 
rect setting of the chronology of the period stand 
out, the most important of which is the decisive 
dating of the appointment of Arethas to the King- 
ship around A. D. 530,?° without which it would be 
impossible to write the history of the Dynasty. By 
recording this important event, the Byzantine his- 
torian has given the Arabist the necessary terminus 
a quo, from which certain history begins. Further- 
more, Procopius has kept the Arabist informed on 
the vicissitudes of Arethas’ career in the thirties, 
forties, and fifties ** of the sixth century, thus pro- 
viding him with some forty years of Ghassanid 
history during the long reign of Arethas. When 
it is remembered that the life-cycle of this Dynasty 
as a centralized monarchy was only some fifty-five 
years, it will be seen that the chronology of Are- 
thas’ reign, known to us mainly through Procopius, 
is a precious gift of the first order, and that the 
reconstruction of the history of this Dynasty owes 
more to Procopius than to any other historian. 
Had it not been for him, these forty years would 
have remained a dark page, illumined accidentally 
by obiter dicta and hapax legomena, distributed 
here and there in the Syriac sources and the eccle- 
siastical historians.2* Indeed our knowledge of 


2° History, I. xvii. 47. 

“*The yawm referred to in History, II. xxviii. 12-13, 
between Mundhir and Arethas was certainly late in the 
forties, after the two Empires had signed the truce which 
concluded the Second Persian War (540-545). The yawm 
referred to in History, II. xxviii. 14, might very well 
be Yawm Halimah, the famous engagement in which 
Mundhir himself fell. This we know, was in A.D. 554, 
and from the description of the yawm in Procopius as 
one in which the arms of Arethas were overwhelmingly 
victorious, the reference was probably to it. But com- 
pare Néldeke, “Die Ghassanischen Fiirsten aus dem 
Hause Gafna’s,” Abhandlungen der Kéniglichen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin (1887), p. 18. 

22 It was also fortunate that Procopius was a historian 


these forty years would have been as meagre as our 
knowledge of the period following the dissolution 
of the Ghassinid Phylarchate as a centralized 
monarchy in the reign of Maurice, when there is 
a huge lacuna in the Byzantine sources.** Proco- 
pius left the history of the Ghassanids less shat- 
tered and mangled than it would otherwise have 
been, and has thus made possible for the Arabist 
the work of re-construction without the apprehen- 
sion that the history of that Dynasty be restored 
beyond recognition. 

Perhaps the foregoing discussion has brought 
out the main points of the value of Procopius 
in general for the history of the Ghassanids.** It 


and not merely a chronographer. Had the history of the 
reign of Arethas been left to the chronographers, whether 
contemporary or late, then huge gaps in our knowledge 
of that reign would have remained, as an examination 
of Malalas and Theophanes will reveal. The chronogra- 
pher who begins his work with the “Fall of Man” 
naturally cannot accord too much attention to the for- 
tunes of an Arab chief of the sixth century. Procopius 
was a historian with a theme i.e. the Wars of Justinian, 
in which Arethas played a minor part, and consequently 
he had to mention him, together with the rest of the 
actors of the drama. That the reigns of the lord and 
the vassal were practically co-terminous was another 
advantage which ensured a more adequate notice of 
Arethas. 

*2 For this period in the history of the Ghassanids the 
Arabic sources assume great importance, especially the 
contemporary pre-Islamic poetry; but some of it is 
haunted by the problems of authenticity, chronology, 
and attribution. 

24 This article limits itself to the value of Procopius 
for the study of the Ghassdnids, but it should be stated 
also that this by no means exhausts his usefulness for 
the study of the history of the Semitic Near East in 
the sixth century. His History contains a brief but 
comprehensive notice of practically all the Semitic 
peoples of the Near East: Jews, Samaritans, Arabs 
(Lakhmids, Ghassinids, Kindites?), Himyarites, and 
Abyssinians. The treatment is not annalistic and this 
partly accounts for its value. The pages of Procopius 
afford us a synoptic view of a stage in the development 
of Semitic history in the century immediately preceding 
its sudden and extraordinary unfolding with the rise of 
Islam. His accounts enable us to view sixth century 
Arabia dominated militarily by the figures of three 
soldiers; the Abyssinian Abraha, the Lakhmid Mundhir, 
and the Ghassanid Arethas, and thus introduce us almost 
effortlessly to one of the distinctive features of sixth 
century Arabia, the militarism which was rampant 
everywhere. Of all the Semitic peoples who received 
mention in the works of Procopius, the Arabs of the 
North needed this mention most, certainly much more 
than the Abyssinians and the Himyarites. The wealth 
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remains now to examine the value of Procopius 
with specific reference to the two main figures of 
Ghassanid history which appear in his works, 
namely, Arethas, son of Jabalah, and Abi-Karib, 
the Phylarch of Palestina Tertia. 


ARETHAS 


While Procopius was writing on the antecedents 
of the battle of Callinicum, A. p. 531, he went out 
of his way to describe the place of the Lakhmid 
Mundhir in those antecedents, and in the course 
of that digression he left a short notice of Arethas 
the Ghassinid.*® This short notice turned out to 
be the most precious passage in Procopius for 
writing the history of the Ghassanids and a mine 
of information for the career of Arethas. One and 
the same passage identified Arethas as the first 
Ghassinid King, gave the date of the beginning 
of the reign, defined his province in the Diocese of 
the Orient, and mentioned his previous and pro- 
spective function in the service of Rome. In view 
of the wealth of evidence crowded into this un- 
usually informative passage, it is necessary to 
analyze it in detail in order to extract all the 
history that it can possibly yield, and thus demon- 
strate its extraordinary usefulness. 

The important terminus a quo ** necessary for 


of epigraphic evidence which the spade of the arche- 
ologist has turned up in Yaman partly bears Propcopius 
out and partly supersedes him, and consequently his 
references to the Abyssinians and the Himyarites, useful 
as they are, are becoming increasingly less useful. For 
the Arabs of the North, especially the Ghassinids, the 
literary evidence deriving principally from Procopius is 
still, and probably will remain the most important evi- 
dence. Procopius’ conception of the ethnography of the 
Arabian peninsula, and how the tribes and the tribal 
groups were inter-related and entangled, was probably 
not very precise, but the Arabist can easily effect the 
necessary disentanglement. 

* History, I. xvii. 46-47: ovdeis 5€ otre ‘Pwyaiwy 
dpxwy, ods SovKas Kadovow, Trav 
fiv rois érouévors "ANamovyddpw dvtirdtacda ixavas elev: 
& yap éxdory Tois modeulors ovK érerdxaro. 
bd Bacireds "loverimavds Ste wreioras 
Tov Tafaha raida éréornoev, ds trav év "ApaBlows Dapaxnvarv 
"PXED, agiwua adr@ mepiOeuevos, ob mpdrepov TovTO 
ye ‘Pwualos yeyovds 

* “This could be inferred without much difficulty, as 
the margin of error cannot be very wide. It must lie 
between the years 529 and 531, the latter date being that 
of the battle of Callinicum, in which Arethas definitely 
took part.” Kawar, op. cit., p. 211-12. 


writing the history of the Ghassinids, which has 
been referred to earlier in this article, is contained 
in this passage. It will suffice here to add that the 
terminus is also the regnal year in Arethas’ career. 
His reign is consequently bounded by two definite 
dates. This chronological exactitude is true of 
only two other members of this dynasty, Mundhir 
and Nu‘man.*” 

Equally important is the very specific mention 
of Arethas as the beneficiary of Justinian’s de- 
cision to create a Byzantine client-kingdom. Both 
his name and his patronymic are given, Arethas, 
son of Jabalah. This has solved a number of prob- 
lems, both for the father and the son. As far as 
Arethas is concerned, the passage established be- 
yond any doubt that the first Ghassinid who was 
employed by Rome as KING was Arethas, son of 
Jabalah. This is by no means a vacuous truth, as 
an examination of the genealogical tables of the 
Kings of Ghassan in the Arab historian leaves one 
in despair as to how to decide the identity of this 
first king.** The name itself, Arethas, was very 
common. It had done service for the Nabateans 
of Petra as a royal name. It was. also common 
among the contemporaries of the son of Jabalah, 
as some of the princes of Kindah had that name. 
Indeed the Kindite prince and phylarch whose 
death at the hands of Mundhir, Arethas had 
avenged, was also called Arethas,”® to the perplex- 
ity of a scholar who could not help exclaiming 
“ana mortuis revixit?” °° But there was no re- 
suscitation from the dead. The Kindite was the 
namesake of the Ghassinid. The patronymic 
gave more definitiveness to the identification and 
was especially helpful in view of the fact that this 
particular Arethas had been supplied with a be- 
wildering variety of patronymics, matronymics, 
and nicknames. He was known to the Arab his- 
torians, as Arethas, son of Jabalah, son of Abu- 
Shamir, son of Maria, and was also nicknamed 
the Lame (al-A‘raj) and the Great (al-Akbar).* 
He was also called Arethas, son of Arethas, and 
there is no way of choosing one of the alternatives 
to the exclusion of the others, a problem which 
gains in complexity in view of the fact that these 


27There are even some doubts about the dates of 
Nu'min. See Néldeke, op. cit., p. 53. 

*8 See Néldeke, op. cit., pp. 53-60. 

2° Malalas, Chronographia (Bonn), pp. 434-5. 

8° Malalas, Chronographia, p. 684. 

*t See Néldeke, op. cit., pp. 33-35. 
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patronymics and nicknames are not mutually ex- 
clusive; for instance, he could be at one and the 
same time the son of Maria and the son of Abi 
Shamir. The Byzantine historian decided the 
problem for the Arabist. The mention of the 
patronymic serves another very useful purpose, 
this time for Jabalah, the father. Since our 
knowledge of this Jabalah is confined to one inci- 
dental reference to him in Theophanes * as a chief 
who was defeated by the dua of Palestine, the re- 
currence of his name in Procopius throws more 
light on his identity. In the first place, he is 
identified without doubt as a Ghassanid prince.** 
In the second place, his tribal affiliation thus safely 
inferred, informs us as to where the Ghassanids had 
pitched their tents thirty years before the inception 
of the Dynasty as a Byzantine client-kingdom. 
This intelligence records a stage or a milestone in 
the journey of the Ghassinids from the South of 
Arabia to the North, as well as the progress in 
their fortunes from an Arab tribe of peninsular 
importance into a client-kingdam revolving in the 
Byzantine orbit. Jabalah is the missing link. 
Equally important is the fact that the reference 
which links up the Arethas of Procopius with the 
Jabalah of Theophanes has deepened our perspec- 
tive of Ghassainid history by thirty years, a con- 
siderable gain in perspective in view of the fact 
that the Dynasty as a centralized monarchy en- 
dured only for some fifty-five years, and as a 
decentralized Phylarchate for half a century after 
its dissolution in the reign of Maurice. 

Not only has the problem of identification been 
solved by the passage in Procopius, but also the 
problem of Arethas’s sphere of influence or juris- 
diction. Procopius gives us the necessary clue that 
Arethas had been the Phylarch of the province of 
Arabia, ds rév év ’ApaBiows Sapaxnvev jpxev, where 
jpxev is used technically meaning that Arethas 
commanded the Saracens as a Roman Phylarch 
and not merely as an Arab chief.** This specifica- 
tion is weleome, since it is not common for the 
Bvzantine historians to give such details. The 

*? Chronographia (ed. de Boor), p. 240. 

** See Kawar, op. cit., p. 206. 

“On meaning Arabia the provincia, see 
Kawar, op. cit., p. 210. The designation of Arethas in 
the Corpus as phylarchus Syriae, is loose; Syria, there, 
must have been used with considerable latitude, Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum, Pars Quarta, Tomus II, p. 
291. 


Arab phylarchs more often than not are mentioned 
by name without their provinces, and sometimes 
the provinces are mentioned without reference to 
the identity of their phylarchs.** The value of 
knowing the province over which Arethas was 
phylarch derives from the fact that the Ghassainids, 
unlike the Lakhmids, do not seem to have had a 
fixed capital in the sense Hira was to the La- 
khmids.** In spite of the fact that their power and 
influence increased late in the reign of Arethas and 
during the reign of his son, Mundhir, yet the prob- 
lem of a capital to balance Hira remained unsolved. 
But Arabia, the province, remained the core of 
their strength as the province where their chief 
was first made king, and out of which their power 
later spread, and on this point the passage in Pro- 
copius is informative. 

Finally the function of Arethas, previous and 
prospective, is mentioned in the passage, as well as 
the corresponding titles for the two functions. 
This is unusually helpful. Procopius states that 
Arethas, after being a phylarch,*’ was promoted to 
the rank of king by the Emperor Justinian. The 
functional and titular rise in the career of Arethas, 
as recorded by Procopius, is a valuable piece of 
evidence for our understanding of the change in 
the fortunes of Arethas. Information of such pre- 
cise nature is impossible to extract from the Arabic 
sources, which are not very helpful even when 
larger and wider problems are involved. The pas- 
sage informs us definitely that Arethas had not 
been a king but merely a phylarch, one among 
many, and that the kingship was conferred on him 
by the Roman Emperor, and was not a title he had 
inherited from his ancestors during the strictly 
peninsular stage in the unfolding of Ghassinid his- 
tory, as the genealogical tables of Arab historians 
on the “ Kings of Ghassin ” would have us be- 
lieve.** The is all the more im- 


*° Such are the references in the official imperial docu- 
ments of the reign of Justinian; see Ed. iv. ch. ii. Nov. 
el. 

The term given to the Ghassinid residence by the 
Syriac authors, hirthd, is itself eloquent of this fact. 

*™The Phylarchate of Arethas over the province of 
Arabia can be inferred from the statement of Procopius 
that rav év ’ApaBiows Hpxev as mentioned before 
in this article, and is implied earlier in the very same 
passage which refers to the Roman Dukes and the Arab 
phylarchs’ inability to cope with Mundhir. 

88 Apart from the explicit statement of Procopius oD 
this matter, it could be added that Justinian would have 
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portant, since Malalas who certainly knew of 
Arethas omitted mention of it. The explicit ref- 
erence to this new function and the new title is 
also helpful in deciding for us the function of the 
dynasty from the point of view of the central 
government which called it into being. Unlike the 
Lakhmid client-kingdom, the Ghassanid was born 
in the full light of history and Procopius has en- 
abled us to be in no doubt concerning why it was 
created and what function it was to serve, thus 
making intelligible the course of Ghassinid-Byzan- 
tine relations late in the century, which culminated 
in the dissolution of the client-kingdom as a cen- 
tralized monarchy. 


The passage in Procopius which has been ana- 
lyzed in detail, will by now have demonstrated 
its utility for the study of the reign of Arethas. 
It should also be pointed out that the passage 
informs us only about events and circumstances 
clustering around the year 530. When it is re- 
membered that Arethas had an unusually long 
reign of some forty years starting in A. D. 530, it 
will be seen that the passage, important as it is, 
yet is not enough in itself to make the reign of 
the Ghassinid king in its entirety intelligible. 
Fortunately Procopius kept us informed on the 
fortunes of Arethas in the thirties, the forties, and 
the fifties. He records his participation in the 
battle of Callinicum, A.p. 531. He recounts the 
story of the strata dispute a. D. 539 between Are- 
thas and Mundhir. He gives an account of the 
role of Arethas in Belisarius’? Assyrian Campaign 
A.D. 541. He refers to the Lakhmid-Ghassanid 
feud for the period a.p. 454-554, and his refer- 
ences are unique for two reasons; in the first place, 
it is one of the rare occasions when the Byzantine 
historian would go out of his way to record matters 
which are of strictly Arabian interest, and in this 
case the references corroborate the accounts of the 
ayyam in the Arabic sources. In the second place 
it is a very valuable and reliable guide for the 
correct chronology of these ayydm, practically im- 
possible to determine from the Arabic sources 
alone. The usefulness of these references to the 
private war carried on between the Lakhmids and 
the Ghassinids is further demonstrated by the 
fact that they are the necessary background against 
Which the second clause in the Peace Treaty of 


recognised Arethas rather than made him king, had 
Arethas been a king and not merely a phylarch. 


A.D. 561 has to be set, if it is to be intelligible.* 
The information supplied by Procopius on Arethas 
in the course of these three decades was a necessary 
complement to the passage which dealt with the 
events of the first year of Arethas’ reign. Had it 
not been for these continual notices, a solitary ref- 
erence to an Arethas in Theophanes *° (A. D. 563) 
would have remained obscure, as it would have 
needed a very long and forced stretch of imagina- 
tion and credulity to believe that the Saracen who 
was touring Rome on the Bosphorus in A. D. 563 
was the same Saracen who had been created king 
by Justinian around a. D. 530 and no other than 
the son of that Jabalah, who toward the end of the 
fifth century had suffered a sound defeat at the 
hands of Romans, the duz of Palestine. 


Ant-KARIB 


The Arab phylarch of Palestina Tertia, Abi- 
Karib, son of Jabalah, was also the beneficiary of 
an incidental notice by Procopius. In the course 
of an ethnographic digression on the Oriental 
policy of Justinian, Procopius had occasion to in- 
clude in that digression a chapter on Abi-Karib.* 
In spite of the fact that the notice is not very 
detailed and that Abi-Karib held a less important 
phylarchate than Arethas in the history of Arab- 
Byzantine relations in the first half of the sixth 
century, yet the reference to him in Procopius is 
valuable because it is only in the History that that 
phylarch was noticed at all in the Byzantine 
sources. This rare mention of Abi-Karib has 
helped to solve a number of problems. In the first 
place it is a contribution to the list of the Arab 
phylarchs of Palestina Tertia.*2 That outlying 
province in the Diocese of the Orient, for obvious 
reasons was rather neglected by the historians, and 


Menander, Exc. Hist. I. p. 180: Sevrepov, ws av oi 
cippaxor Lapaxnvol éxarépas modirelas éupévorev Kal of Trois 
BeBaw6eior, kai rods xara ‘Pwyaiwy, pyre rods 
‘Pwuaiwy kara 

‘© Chronographia (ed. de Boor), p. 240. 

“1 History, I. xix. 8-16. 

42 Abu-Karib could thus be added to: (a) Imrw’ 
al-Qays, the adventurous Phylarch of Leo’s reign 
(Malchus, Excerpta de Legationibus Gentium ad Roma- 
nos [Bonn], pp. 231-4); (b) Arethas, the Kindite 
(Malalas, Chronographia [Bonn], pp. 434-435), although 
the Palestine he was Phylarch of is still questionable; 
(ec) Qays, the Kindite chief (Nonnosus, Ew Historia 
Nonnosi Excerpta [Bonn], pp. 478-9); and finally (d) 
John of Aila, Muhammad’s contemporary. 
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its history has to be reconstructed and put together 
from various sources. Although the province con- 
sisted mostly of barren country yet it was impor- 
tant in the commercial, military, and religious 
strategy of Byzantium. When it is remembered 
that the first assault of Muslim arms on Byzantine 
territory during the lifetime of Muhammad was 
directed through Palestina Tertia, and that Mu- 
hammad made a treaty with its Arab Phylarch 
John of Aila, the importance of the province and 
its phylarchs becomes more intelligible. From the 
narrative of Procopius it is certain that Palestina 
Tertia was under Abi-Karib throughout the fourth 
decade of the sixth century. More precise dating 
is possible but must remain conjectural. If Are- 
thas the Kindite, who was killed by Mundhir, had 
been the phylarch of Palestina Tertia and not 
Palestina Secunda, then the phylarchate of Abi- 
Karib can certainly be dated in A. p. 528, the year 
which witnessed the death of the Kindite Are- 
thas.** The Dam Inscription makes it practically 
certain that Abi-Karib was still the phylarch of 
Palestina Tertia when the embassies reached 
Abraha.** The earliest of the dates suggested for 
the embassy cannot be earlier than a. p. 539, and 
thus it is certain that Abi-Karib was still phylarch 
in that year. All these chronological determina- 
tions would have been impossible, had it not been 
for the reference in Procopius to the phylarchate 
of Abi-Karib over Palestina Tertia. In the sec- 
ond place this solitary reference in the Byzantine 
sources to Abii-Karib has helped to establish the 
identity of this Arab chief, whose envoy to Abraha, 
the Abyssinian dynast of Yaman, is mentioned in 
the famous Dam Inscription, a matter impossible 
to determine internally from the Inscription.* 
The Inscription in its turn which gives the same 
patronymic to Arethas and Abi-Karib has made 
practically certain that the two phylarchs were 
sons of one father, a matter of considerable 
importance for our understanding of the history 
of the fortunes of the Ghassanids, and of the 


** Malalas, Chronographia, pp. 434-435. 

**Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, Pars Quarta, 
Tomus II, pp. 280-281. 

‘©The relevant part of the Dam Inscription is here 
given in the Latin translation of the Corpus: Tum ad- 
venerunt ad eos legati regis Aethiopiae et advenerunt ad 
eos legati regis Romae et nuntius regis Persiae et missus 
Mudhdhiri et missus Hdrithi, filii Gabalati, et missus 
Abkaribi, filii Gabalati, ibid., p. 295. 


on the Ghassainids 


Arab policy of Byzantium.** In the third place, 
the reference to Abi-Karib helps to fix the chro- 
nology of the embassy of Nonnosus with tolerable 
certainty. The Qays whom the Byzantines in- 
stalled as the Phylarch of Palestina Tertia after 
he had divided his patrimony and agreed to become 


‘©The literary evidence (Procopius) and the epi- 
graphic evidence (Dam Inscription) on Abii-Karib inter. 
lock and make a perfect marriage. When Néldeke wrote 
his monograph on the Ghassinids in 1887, the Dam In. 
scription had not yet come to light. As a result, Nildeke 
was unaware of the relationship of Arethas to Abii-Karib, 
on which the Inscription is informative, and consequently 
his account of Abii-Karib needs to be completely revised. 
Glaser on the other hand operated with both the epi- 
graphic and the literary evidence, and was thus able to 
improve on Néldeke’s treatment of Abu-Karib. But his 
pre-occupation with the Dam Inscription made him for- 
getful of the information supplied by the literary evi- 
dence and enabled him to conclude that Abi-Karib and 
Arethas were two princes of equal rank (Glaser, op. cit. 
pp. 77, 82). But they were not; Procopius left us in no 
doubt about Abi-Karib and his place in the Byzantine 
hierarchy of ranks and titles in relation to Arethas. 
Abii-Karib had been an Arab chief ruling in northern 
Hijiz, when around the year 530, Justinian made him a 
Phylarch over Palestina Tertia (with the rank clarissi- 
mus). Arethas had already been a Phylarch (with the 
rank clarissimus), when Justinian about the same time 
created him King and Supreme Phylarch. He appears 
late in the reign of Justinian in Constantinople bearing 
the high honorary rank of patricius. Perhaps Glaser 
was misled into thinking that Abi-Karib and Arethas 
were of equal rank by two considerations; by the fact 
that Abi-Karib’s jurisdiction over Palestina Tertia was 
not included in the sphere of influence of Arethas after 
the latter’s elevation to the kingship, and by the very 
fact that he was called upon to send an envoy to Abraha. 
just as his brother was. Concerning Abi-Karib’s autono- 
mous position in Palestina Tertia, it could be said that 
this was a reflection of the principle of division of labor 
which Byzantium applied in its dealing with the Arab 
problem. The Roman frontier with Arabia was a long 
one. Its northern segment was the one which presented 
Byzantium with a pressing and dangerous problem, i.e. 
the raids of Mundhir against Roman territory. As 4 
result of these raids, Arethas was created king specifi 
cally to deal with the problem which the raids of Mun 
dhir posed. Extension of his authority over the southern 
segment was both unnecessary for carrying out this 
assignment and also distracting; consequently this 
southern segment was left to a phylarch, like Abii-Karib, 
whose duties were the usual ones of protecting the 
province from the Arabs of the peninsula. His diplo 
matic role in South Arabia is also explicable but is 1° 
evidence for equality with Arethas. Abraha’s military 
worth had made him a desirable ally, sought after by 
both Byzantium and Persia. Mundhir’s envoy to Abralia 


was balanced by that of Arethas, but a diplomatic 
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a phylarch, could not have been endowed with the 
phylarchate before A. D. 5389, when Abi-Karib was 
certainly still the incumbent.*? Thus Byzantine 
relations with Kindah receive a degree of chrono- 
logical certainty through Abi-Karib. Lastly, the 
reference to Abi-Karib and his present of the 
Palm Groves to the Emperor Justinian is a contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the distribution of the 
various chiefs of the Ghassanids at about the time 
that the phylarchate of Arethas was convented into 
a kingship. The Palm Groves, probably Tabik and 
Tayma’, place a branch of the Ghassinids deep in 
Northern Hijiz, and this is of course consonant 
with what we know about Jabalah who was attack- 


advantage could be scored by calling on Abi-Karib to 
despatch an envoy in addition to the one sent by Arethas, 
as the numerical superiority of the envoys speaking for 
Byzantium would have impressed the Abyssinian prince. 
Furthermore, Abii-Karib’s sphere of influence and assign- 
ment made it sensible for Byzantium to call on him. His 
hase was deep in Hijaz in the Arabian peninsula (accord- 
ing to Glaser comprising both al-Jawf and Jabal Sham- 
mar), a geographical position which brought him nearer 
to Abraha than Arethas himself was. His assignment 
was specifically related to the wars and politics of the 
Arabian peninsula, unlike that of his brother Arethas, 
who was primarily pitted against Persia’s vassal, Mun- 
dhir. Finally Abi-Karib’s phylarchate over Palestina 
Tertia gave him a strategie position for controlling the 
termini of the spice-route. Thus, his COMMERCIAL con- 
nections with Yaman were also quite close. All these 
facts explain his envoy to Abraha but do not argue 
equality, on which the evidence of Procopius is quite 
decisive. For Néldeke on Abi-Karib see “Die Ghass- 
anischen Fiirsten aus dem Hause Gafna’s,” loc. cit.; for 
Glaser on Abii-Karib, see “Zwei Inschriften iiber den 
Dammbruch von Marib,” loc. cit. 

“This, of course, assumes that the Palestine of which 
Qays was made Phylarch was Tertia, and that his 
Phylarchate was co-terminous with the whole of that 
provinee, the generally accepted view. Glaser, however, 
maintained that Qays need not have succeeded Abi- 
Karib, but was endowed with the phylarchate of a PART 
of Tertia, thus making it possible to antedate his 
phylarchate considerably before a. pD. 539, the earliest of 
the dates suggested for it. Glaser’s views are open toa 
number of objections of which two will be here men- 
tioned. His chronological calculations rest on treacher- 
ous grounds. For instance, his identification of the ‘Amr 


ing Palestine from its south-eastern approaches 
about the end of the fifth century. Abi-Karib’s 
base in the North of Hijaéz makes it possible to 
draw a tribal map for that part of the Arabian 
peninsula, showing how Ghassan was still deployed 
partly within and partly without the limits of the 
imperium, and how it was gradually pushing to 
the North, drawn into the imperial orbit of the 
Empire whose Persian wars it was to fight and 
whose Christian faith it had adopted. 

In view of the aridity of profane Byzantine 
literature on the Ghassinids during the reign of 
Arethas, the History of Procopius of Caesarea is 
a veritable oasis.** 


mentioned by Nonnosus as Qays’ brother, with the ‘Amr 
mentioned by Malalas as an Arab chief who took part 
in the battle of Callinicum, is pure guesswork. The 
phylarchate of Qays over only part of Tertia is also 
improbable: Qays had agreed to give up his paternal 
kingdom in Arabia in favor of what must have been an 
attractive offer by the Romans, and a Part of Palestina 
Tertia, itself not a rich province, was no substitute for 
the sacrifice of his Arabian patrimony. Even if Glaser’s 
views remain worthy of being considered, as indeed they 
must, yet the passage in Procopius on Abi-Karib will 
remain the most valuable piece of evidence for discussing 
the famous fragment of Nonnosus, so tantalizing and 
bewildering because of the lack of any internal evidence 
in it which might help in the matter of determining its 
chronology. The passage in Procopius, a relevant Ex- 
TERNAL evidence, will always need to be taken into ac- 
count in any discussion of Qays, and will serve as a check 
on the fragment of Nonnosus, because its chronology and 
the identity of the Palestine mentioned in it are certain: 
the year is around A.D. 530, and the Palestine is Tertia. 
If, however, Qays was made the phylarch of the THREE 
Palestines, as is possible to infer from the use of the 
plural in Nonnosus, then he and Abi-Karib could have 
held their respective phylarchates simultaneously. 

‘8 B. Rubin assembled material under nine headings to 
illustrate the extent of Procopius’ historical education 
and interests. The Ghassinids could certainly be added 
to the list under “ Neuerer Orient,” not only to illustrate 
his knowledge of Near Eastern History, but also to 
evidence his importance as a source for writing the 
history of the Dynasty, which has been the aim of this 
article to bring out and emphasize. See B. Rubin, 
Prokopios ron Kaisareia (Stuttgart, 1954), pp. 33-36. 
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STUDIES IN SAMKHYA (IIT) * 


J. A. B. van BuITENEN 


UNIversity or CHIcaco 


SATTVA 


AMONG THE CLASSICAL GUNAS, sattva, rajas and 
lamas, the first, though in many respects the most 
mysterious one, has most readily been taken 
for granted in its classical function. Senart has 
shown the cosmologie origin of rajas;* and, al- 
though the same has never been done for tamas, 
this concept has always been understood in a much 
more “total” sense than that of ‘spiritual in- 
sensibility.” Sativa, on the contrary, with its 
seeming transparency of meaning and lack of 
Vedic background, was easily accepted as a more 
advanced abstraction conveying the concept of all 
that is good in the spirit and the world, with no 
other cosmological content than was lent to it by 
its original “ psychological ” or “ moral ” function. 

At first sight there seems to be little doubt that 
the three terms of the triad belong together inti- 
mately. This does not prevent that occasionally 
we meet them in pairs: rajas and tamas, sattva 
and tamas, but not, as far as I can see, sativa and 
rajas; there is also another pair, tapas and tamas. 
Sometimes rajas occurs alone. Tamas forms also 
part of a different set of four: viparyaya, asakti, 
tustt and siddhi, the first of which, viparyaya or 
“ignorance,” comprises the five subdivisions 
tamas, moha, mahdmoha, tamisra and andhata- 
misra.? Likewise sattva occurs alone, in a great 
variety of meanings: in an older period it was 
more or less synonymous with buddhi, and there 
are occasions where sativa even represents the 
“ material ” and is directly opposed to ksetrajna. 
These meanings of sattva occur in contexts which 
evidently are part of proto-Samkhyan doctrines ; 
nonetheless they are usually sharply distinguished 
from sativa ‘first guna’ without an attempt to 
justify this distinction historically. Other fune- 
tions of sattva seem to be still further removed: 


*See JAOS, LXXVI 
(1957), pp. 15 ff. 

* Emile Senart, “ Rajas et la théorie indienne des trois 
gunas,” JAs. 1]me série, tome VI (1915). 

Simkhyakirika 47. 


(1956), pp. 153 ff.; LXXVII 
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‘ excellence,’ ‘ being, creature, thing,’ ‘ character, 
such usages as in bodhisaltva ete. 

Often, and especially by those who are prone to 
rationalize the Samkhya, stress is laid on the ab- 
stract nature of sattva, which in their view com- 
pares favorably with more primitive terms like 
rajas and tamas. Indeed, -tva is an abstracting 
and conceptualizing suffix, and sat itself is not in- 
frequently regarded as one of the most admirably 
abstract concepts of early Indian thought—al- 
though sativa is only rarely derived from this sat 
‘the being One, Being,’ but more usually from a 
sat rendered “ good” (which is however more ac- 
curately “strictly observing, meticulously exact, 
punctilious ”), and accordingly sattva is translated 
as “ goodness.” 

I believe that in dealing with sativa scholars 
have started from the wrong end of the develop- 
ment, as they have done in the case of ahamkara. 
Without considering how far the classical Samkhya 
of the Karika was representative of contemporane- 
ous Samkhya doctrines, let alone of the many 
theories the Karika presupposes, they were ready 
to accept the concepts of the later system as their 
criteria; as in the case of ahamkara they may have 
been misled by the comparatively late appearance 
of sativa as the first guna and the fixed sense which 
it has as this guna from the early occurrences 
onwards. One result of this classicism was the 
acceptance of sativa and the other gunas as factors 
only conditioning the individual soul’s buddhi, 
their cosmological function being looked upon 
either as secondary or as superseded.* Senart, in 
his study of rajas, reacted against this aprioristic 
view, but as far as the cosmic origin of sativa was 
concerned confined himself to a tentative sugges- 
tion, while against his entire argument grave ob- 
jections can be raised. Przyluski started where 
Senart had left off, but he confused the issue with 
his hazardous speculations. 

In the two preceding studies which have a)- 


e.g. E. H. Johnston, Early Saémkhya (London, 
1937), p. 38. 
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ared in this JouRNAL,* the writer has tried to 
show that the proto-Saémkhyan texts have pre- 
served vestigial evidence of the ancient evolu- 
tionary function of the gunas, memories of which 
where perpetuated in the syncretistic ahamkdara 
doctrine of the Karika. We mentioned in passing ° 
that we understood by “ gunas ” a triad in which 
rajas was a term, which later came to be called 
three gunas, and which did not NECESSARILY com- 
prise at its origin the other two gunas sativa and 
tamas. We saw that the evidence has been pre- 
served in the oldest stratum of the Moksadharma 
and was there soon misunderstood and corrupted, 
and we concluded that these evolutionary “ gunas ” 
must have been ancient; finally we suggested that 
their final disappearance was caused by the greater 
appeal of the cosmic theory which inventorized, 
and later evolved, the world by five elements, akdSa, 
wind, fire, water and earth. 

We shall start our inquiry into the origins of 
sativa with an inquiry into the origins of the 
evolutionary triad called “ gunas.” We have found 
that this evolutionary triad is called “ bhdvas” 
in the oldest portions of the Moksadharma in a 
creation account where the buddhi, under the 
influence of or with the assistance of the gunas, 
evolves into three successive phases of being or 
becoming, bhdvas, viz. manas, senses and elements.® 
If we should try to go beyond the epic evidence to 
search for corresponding doctrines or accounts, we 
should have to turn to the upanisads; when we do 
so, we find we are not entirely without suggestive 
clues, but it is immediately clear that we shall 
have to reorient ourselves to some extent. 

This reorientation when we pass from the earli- 
est post-Vedic evidence to the upanisads is always 
necessary and always difficult. Seldom do we find 
the concepts of the “ epic age” in the same form 
in the “ Vedic age,” or rather should we substitute 
“milieu ” for age, for chronological priority of 
Vedie to post-Vedie notions is not necessarily a 
fact. On the other hand, there are so many points 
of contact that some sort of continuity cannot be 
denied ; still in many cases it is hazardous or even 


‘“Studies in Simkhya (I), An Old Text Reconsti- 
tuted,” JAOS, LXXVI (1956), pp. 153 ff.; and “do., IT, 
Ahamkara,” JAOS, LXXVII (1957), pp. 15 ff. 

*JAOS, LXXVI, p. 157°. 

*MBh. 12, 187 ete, as reconstructed JAOS, LXXVI 
(1956), pp. 153 ff, 


impossible to derive “later” concepts from the 
upanisads, i.e. those upanisads that are strictly 
speaking Vedic. Rather, we should look for cer- 
tain basic patterns which underlie doctrines of 
both milieux and not concentrate too much on the 
literal contents of these patterns, in the sense that 
every term should have its direct counterpart, or 
the correspondence of the entire triad must col- 
lapse. In many cases it may be presumed fruit- 
fully that the philosophoumena of the epic do not 
derive directly from those of the Vedic upanisads 
and the preceding Vedic literature, but that in 
both we have developments, parallel or divergent, 
of a more original set of patterns that have been 
elaborated upon in different milieux according to 
the demands and the mentality of each. This 
does not have to mean that the history of certain 
concepts or groups of concepts escapes all recon- 
struction, nor that this reconstruction should be 
wholly conjectural. But we shall have to guard 
against too simple explanations and too glib 
generalizations: for, although there is a distinct 
tendency in Indian thought to proceed from the 
simple to the elaborate, there is also a tendency 
from the comprehensive to the specialized. There 
is a multivalency in more ancient thought which, 
without ever being wholly lost, gives way to more 
precise thought construction, and to emphasize a 
posteriori certain definite valencies in earlier 
thought is therefore not always justifiable. 


Since Oltramare* and Oldenberg*® we look for 
the prototypes of the gunas in the upanisads of 
the SvetaSvataras and of the Chandogas. A well- 
known passage in SvetUp. 4,5 describes an “ un- 
born male ” who copulates with an “unborn fe- 
male ” and produces red, white and black creatures. 
This is clearly a reference—in my opinion a cor- 
rective one—to similarly colored products de- 
scribed in the creation account of ChUp. 6, where 
an original being called sat produces tejas, dpas 
and annam which are the red, white and black 
forms (ripdni) of the world to be. It must how- 
ever be noted that Indian commentatorial tradition 
is not of the same opinion. Sankara® and Rama- 


Paul Oltramare, L’histoire des idées théosophiques 
dans UInde, vol. I (Paris, 1906), p. 240. 

§ Hermann Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanisaden und 
die Anfdnge des Buddhismus (Géttingen, 19237), p. 186. 

ChUpBhisya 6, 2,3; Siitrabhisya 2, 3,10 (Poona ed., 
p. 272) beginning nanv itardpi érutir. 
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nuja*® both explain these three “elements” of 
ChUp. 6 to be used pradarsanartham, representing 
the entire series of the five elements, if not the 
other principles from Mahat down as well. But 
important is at least that Samkhyan connections 
are being recognized. To my knowledge there is 
only one epic passage where the identity of the 
three forms of ChUp. 6 and the three gunas of 
Samkhya is explicitly stated. MBh. 12, 291, 45 
after a description of the gunas continues: 
suklalohitakrsnani ripdny etani trini tu / 


sarvany etani riipani janthi prakrtant vai // 
Several points are worth noting: the use of rijpani 
proves that the reference is indeed to ChUp. 6; the 
emphasis on their prakrta nature is curious but 
significant ; and finally the reversion of the order 
red-white, not a transposition for metrical rea- 
sons," is of some importance. 

Starting from these correspondences—for what- 
ever they are worth—between the triad of the 
gunas and the triad of ripas, Senart tried to 
demonstrate that the original function of the 
gunas was cosmic, and that these gunas originally 
referred to the three worlds. To the first view 
I subscribe, with the added support of the epical 
bhava doctrine, but with the reservation that the 
three gunas as a triad had this cosmic origin and 
not necessarily the three gunas sattva, rajas and 
tamas by themselves. On the second view that the 
gunas or ripas of the ChUp. account represent the 
three worlds a few remarks must be made. 

Although there is no doubt that from Vedic 
times on the three worlds, heaven, atmosphere and 
earth played their part in cosmogony, there is also 
clear evidence of a creation myth where world crea- 
tion was not effected in space but in time. This 
creation in time was described concretely as the 
succession of the three seasons, summer, rains and 
harvest, in the course of which crop is produced to 
sustain creation. This is the significance of the 
equivalence: sa esa samvatsarah prajdpatih ‘the 
Creator is the Year.’** We have touched on the 


Sribhisya 2,3, 1-14; ef. also my note in Rémdnuja’s 
Veddrthasamgraha (Poona, 1956), translation 17. 

11 One might, however, mention the rule that in a com- 
pound the longer word follows the shorter one; but we 
shall see that there are excellent reasons why the second 
term of the triad, rajas, acquired the red color. 

12E.g. SatBr. 10,2,4,1; 2,6,1; 4,2,1; 11,1,1,1; 
PrasnUp. 1,9; MaitrUp. 6,15 sa kdlah sakalah / saka- 


meaning of BAUp. 1,2 in another context,’* and 
we must return to it now to enlarge on the myth of 
hunger and food. In this cosmogonic myth several 
accounts are brought together which we must dis- 
tinguish before we can discern what holds them 
together. 

This cosmogony begins: “ Nothing at all was 
here at first. This world was enveloped by death 
alone, that is by hunger. For death is starvation. 
He conceived the desire: ‘I may be myself.’ ” The 
formula with which the cosmogony begins is stere- 
otyped. The “ nothing-at-all ” is, very concretely, 
death, and this death is specified as starvation, so 
that death is not an end but a beginning, the noth- 
ing-at-all not a nothing-mMorE but a nothing-yer. 
His creation starts with a desire, a manas,'* and 
the nothing-yet becomes someone, an dtmanvin or 
‘a being with a self to it,’ on the strength of his 
desire. Thereafter creation is related in three 
different accounts. 

Account I reads: “He went about chanting. 
Of his chanting the waters came to be. (He ex- 
claimed :) ‘ When I just chanted kam came to be.’ 
This is the mysterious meaning of arka: kam 
befalls him who knows this mysterious meaning of 
arka. Arka equals the waters. That which was the 
reed of the waters, that conglomerated and became 
the earth. On it he exhausted himself. Of his 
exhausting himself, heating up himself, the essence 
tejas came forth, that is fire.” Whatever may be 
the truth in his other remarks, Ruben is right in 
pointing out that “chanting is what the rain- 
makers and brahmins did.” ** But Ruben does not 
bring out the force of this point. For Starvation 
is really up to making rain and from his charms 
the rains did come. The charms work and become 
rain, are therefore rain: dpo va arkah. These rains 
swell the rivers and the flotsam of reed borne 
down-stream forms the earth floating on the water. 
On this earth the Creator exhausts himself and 
secretes fire; the sexual symbolism is thinly dis- 


lasya (sc. brahmano) vd etad riipam yat samvatsarah / 


samvatsarat khalv imaéh prajdh prajdyante .. sam- 
vatsaro vai prajdpatih / kalo’ nnam brahmanidam dtmé 
cety, 


12 JAOS, LXXVII (1957), p. 18. 

%* So already RV. 10, 129, 4. 

1° Walter Ruben, Die Philosophen der Upanisaden 
(Bern, 1947), p. 123: “. . . sang Hymnen (wie die 


primitiven Regenmacher und die Brahmanen taten) und 
schuf damit die Wasser.” 
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guised : from the heat of exhaustion the rasa of 
tejas (both words for the semen virile) pours 
forth. We remark that creation here is effected 
in three seasonal phases: starvation personified 
conjures up rain; earth conglomerates and takes 
shape; fire originates. That the waters are the 
rains is evident from the floating reed which covers 
monsoon torrents. The rains swell the rivers. 
Without rain, which makes new life possible, there 
is famine and starvation; hence starvation must 
start creation by making rain, to produce crop and 
sustain life. 

Account II starts from this tripartite creation 
and inventorizes the world under three aspects. 
The Creator splits himself in three: himself, sun 
and wind. The same tripartition is also expressed 
in “this prana is made triple,” where an equiva- 
lence dtman = prana “that which makes one a 
living being” is implicit. A different creation 
myth, that of the Cosmic Person who constitutes 
the world in different parts of his body,’® is forced 
into the pattern of tripartition, but not very suc- 
cessfully. At the end there is a return to the 
theme of I: sa eso ’psu pratisthitah ‘he is based 
firmly upon the waters.’ 

Account III departs from the original desire: 
“T may be myself,” and continues: “ He desired: 
“There be a second self to myself.” Through this 
desire he copulated with Vac, and that which was 
his semen became the year: for before then there 
had been no year. He bore it for as long as a year; 
after that long a time he delivered it. When it 
was born he opened his mouth to it: he emitted 
the sound bhan and that sound became Vac. He 
thought: “If I use my will upon it, I shall make 
alittle food.” So he created with this self of him- 
self by Vac all this, whatever there is, the hymns 
of rk, yajuh and séman, chandas, the sacrifices, 
men and animals. Whatever he created he started 
to swallow.” This “swallowing” is no doubt a 
variation of what elsewhere is called “ entering 
into it,” 2" whereby the self-creation of the original 
being is completed, and is directly comparable to 
sat’s entering into the three riipas as a living being 
when food has been produced. The Creator, so to 
speak, takes food and thereby starts the life of 
creation, which is himself. 

What holds these three accounts together so that 


**RV, 10,90 ete. 
6,3, 2-3; TaittUp. 2,6; see below. 


they could be incorporated in this series of mystic 
instructions on and about the asvamedha? It is 
just this creation of food by a process in three 
phases, stages or parts, which is the theme of 
account I where the esoteric significance of arka 
was explained by exploiting the homonymy of arka 
‘charm’ and arka ‘fire’ and a mystic meaning 
of kam ‘ water’ but also ‘bliss.’ This multivalent 
arka is the sacrificial fire which is mysteriously 
equivalent to the asvamedha by being the death 
of the sacrificial horse—but a death to end all 
death, for he who knows this equivalence is sate 
from double-death.’* 

For anyone who lives in India the coming of 
the rains is the turning-point of the year. After 
the elemental force of summer, sapping the re- 
sources of man and nature, transforming the 
plains into bleak wasteland, the onset of the mon- 
soon is the dawn of life and creation. In the 
nothingness of the sky white clouds appear, in the 
dry beds of almost forgotten rivers torrents come 
down with a vital force that is at once frightening 
and reassuring. Whatever the more remote asso- 
ciations of the primordial waters one hears about— 
the embryonic water in which the child is born, 
or the surface of the unconsciousness from which 
consciousness emerges—in India at least the 
waters of creation should represent principally the 
rains and the swelling rivers. The negation of 
existence before the rains come, real starvation, 
gives way to a new vitality in man and nature; 
fodder is plentiful, the plains are green, the crop 
is harvested. Life starts anew. Clearly the 
thinkers behind this starvation and creation myth 
are not simply worshippers of hunger, as Ruben 
calls them.’® Their myth is, as so often, a realistic 
account of the realities of their life. And one may 
wonder if the annual miracle of creation through 
seasonal change was not the main inspiration of 
the creation myths where an original being creates 
the world in three stages, from the fierce promise 
of summer through the fecundating waters to the 
abundance of harvest whose regions are sky, atmos- 
phere and land. For when we now return to the 
creation account of ChUp. 6, we see that the tri- 
partition of fejas, dpas and annam tallies exactly 


IS BAUp. 1,2,7 apa punarmrtyum jayati nainum 
myrtyur dpnoti mrtyur asydtmi bhavati devatdndm eko 
bhavati. 

1° Philosophen, p. 123 “‘ Verehrer des Hungers.” 
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with the yearly succession of seasons. The evolu- 
tion which takes place in time can be understood 
much more easily in the terms of successive sea- 
sonal changes than in terms of the three cosmic 
layers in which no priority is so immediately given 
as in the succession of summer, rains and harvest. 
The term annam in Uddalaka’s account is not 
just prthivilaksanam, as Sankara has it ?°—who, 
as we saw, equates these three phases with the 
classical five elements—, but just what it means: 
crop, rice, Foop. The text leaves us in no doubt: 
tasmad yatra kva ca varsati tad eva bhiiyistham 
annam bhavati / adbhya eva tad adhy annddyam 
jayate.** And just as Starvation, after creating 
the Year, starts to create with it “ his second self,” 
that is the world, his self-creation, so sat starts to 
create the world (separating out names-and-forms) 
after it has entered into tejas, the waters and 
food.** 

We wondered if the evolution theories did not 
start from a vision of creation as SEASONAL crea- 
tion, in three stages which corresponded to the 
seasons or their functions and effects and through 
them with the regions where they are supposed to 
operate. It is intriguing that in the earliest por- 
tions of the Moksadharma the rival creation doc- 
trine of the five elements is not yet an evolution 
theory. 

It was necessary to discourse on the ideas behind 
the three riipas of the creation account in ChUp. 6 
in order to appreciate Senart’s view that tejas, 
dpas and annam represent the three worlds and 
are prototypes of the three gunas sativa, rajas and 
tamas. The eminent French scholar has collected 
materials to show that rajas has the meaning “ at- 
mosphere ’ rather than ‘ dust, dirt,’ but his results 
might now have to be reconsidered in the light of 
Burrow’s recent study on the etymology of rajas.** 
Burrow, dissatisfied with the traditional etymology 
of rajas which presupposes a meaning “ dark 
space,” proposes, with a wealth of arguments, two 
new derivations for two homonyms rajas, one in 
the sense of “space, expanse, intermediate space, 
sky,” from raj- ‘ to stretch, extend,’ and one in the 


2°To whom Senart refers; the passage is ChUp. 6, 2,4 
td (se. annam asrjanta prthivilaksanam / pdarthi- 
vam hy annam, 

** ChUp. 6, 2, 6. 

22.On the self-creation of sat see below. 

*° T. Burrow, Sanskrit rdjas, BSOAS, XII, p. 645. 


sense of “ dust, dirt ” from raj- / lag- ‘ to cling to,’ 
But he subscribes to the view that the guna rajas 
is to be explained from the latter sense “ dirt, ete.” 
Probably this view is founded on his opinion that 
rajas ‘ (intermediate) space’ ceases to occur after 
Rg- and Atharvaveda; but this point is debatable, 
Granting even that in some cases it is difficult to 
decide whether rajas means “atmosphere” or 
“ dust whirling in the sky,” there are a number of 
passages where the first meaning is clearly the 
right one. For instance BAUp. 5, 14,3 athasyi 
etad eva turiyam darsatam padam paroraja ya esa 
tapati .. parorajd iti sarvam u hy evaisa raja 
upary upari tapati; when we consider that the first 
three padas are, inter alia, represented by bhimir 
antariksam dyauh (14,1), the interpretation of 
parorajas ‘beyond cosmic space’ is clearly indi- 
cated. In BAUp. 6, 3,6 a meditation on bhargo 
devasya dhimaht reads: madhu naktam utosasah / 
madhumat parthivam rajah / madhu dyaur astu 
nah pita / bhuvah svahd, where parthivam rajas 
means either “the region of earth,” or “ above the 
earth.” Similarly rajas in MahanarUp. 5, 8 
and 12: 


yat prthivya rajah svam aniarikse virodasi / 
imds tad apo varunah pundtv aghamarsanah // 
rajo bhimis tvamadm rodayasva pravadanti dhirah / 


Such expressions cannot be separated from e.g. 
RV. 7, 100, 5d ksayantam asya rajasah paraike and 
similar formulae. The same explanation of rajas 
is often more appropriate in such compounds as 
virajas- ete. than the usual renderings are; e.g. 
MBh. 12, 203, 34 


ete bhava jagat sarvam bhavanti sacaracaram / 
Srita virajasam devam yam adhuh paramam 
padam // 


“These forms of being comprise the entire world 
of mobile and immobile beings; they rest on the 
god who is transcendent, whom they call the high- 
est point.” 

I have found no evidence for the assumption 
that the guna rajas derives from rajas “ dirt” 
with a shift of meaning “ dirt ” — “ moral defile- 
ment,” — cosmic principle as Burrow assumes: 
“this rajas in the sense of spiritual defilement 
forms one of the gunas of the Simkhya system, at 


**Cf. also MundUp. 2,2,9 hiranmaye pare kose 
virajam brahma niskalam, 
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first a purely psychological division, later elevated 
to the status of cosmogonical principles.” ** To 
be sure, there is ample evidence that rajas was 
given a psychological function and thus inter- 
preted as raga, from raj-, “ passionate attachment,’ 
which in its turn was linked up with another 
raga, from another raj-, “red color,” but the psy- 
chological function developed out of the cosmologi- 
cal one. In this respect the epic bhava doctrine 
is instructive: we see that the evolutionary 
“gunas” effect external changes of the buddhi, 
into manas, senses and elements; the internal 
changes of sensations and emotions follow. When 
abiding in the manas, the buddhi enjoys happi- 
ness; when abiding in the senses, the buddhi is 
subject to the conflicting emotions of sensual life. 
Another distinction of nivrtti and pravrtti is re- 
lated to the mano- and indriyabhdava.*® 


It is true that in the bhava doctrine the thinkers 
have already gone a long way towards an indi- 
vidualization of cosmic creation processes ; but that 
such processes lie at the root of the epic bhava 
cosmogony cannot be denied. We concede that the 
direct evidence for the evolutionary and, by ex- 
tension, cosmogonic origin of the gunas is slender ; 
but the evidence for an original psychological func- 
tion and a later elevation “to the status of cos- 
mogonical principles ” is non-existent. 


To sum up: Burrow’s new views on rajas, for all 
the clarity they have brought to other uses of the 
term, do not invalidate Senart’s view that rajas, 
as guna, originally had the meaning “ atmosphere.” 
The fact that this older rajas fell into desuetude— 
though we may differ about the “ date ”—certainly 
contributed to the reinterpretation of this guna as 
“dust, dirt, defilement,” though other factors, the 
devaluation of created life and the forces that 
sustain it, played a more important role. 

Although the correspondence rajas — dpas, pro- 
posed by Senart, is not necessarily disproved if the 
other correspondences, tejas — sattva and annam 
— lamas are shown to be untenable, yet the cumu- 
lative evidence of all three correspondences would 
surely carry more conviction; unfortunately, these 
correspondences are far from clear. Certainly an 
equivalence or correspondence of rajas and dpas 
has much to commend itself: both occupy the same 
place in their triads; rajas ‘intermediate space, 

*O.¢., p. 469. 

**The same adhyaya, MBh. 12, 187, 50. 
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sky, atmosphere’ is the region of the “ waters, 
i. e. the clouds which rain and swell the rivers; the 
color white (sukla-, but one can also think of the 
“resplendent waters”) ascribed to the waters 
would fit the clouds of rajas very well. 

A similar correspondence tamas—annam is 
much less commendable. Annam is called black, 
and though we can think of the dark wet soil at 
the time of sowing, it is quite possible that the 
black color has nothing to do with annam as such 
but is simply the third in a triad of colors existing 
independently as a classification scheme which has 
been brought into connection with the triad of 
ripas because to some extent they tallied: tejas 
red, dpas white, and therefore annam black. But 
this does not have to mean that therefore annam 
stands for famas. It seems to me that too much 
has been made of these colors in the reconstruc- 
tion of the history of the gunas. The fact that 
later on we find the gunas likened to the white, 
red and black threads (in this order) woven into 
a piece of cloth does not mean that these colors 
derive directly from ChUp. 6. For all we know 
red-white-black may have been a popular color 
scheme in clothes ** and the colors of the strands 
or threads (gunas) may have stuck to the threads 
when these came to be used as a symbol of the 
universe into which three constituents are woven. 
The supposed connection of white with rajas was 
at any rate soon dropped and, probably under the 
pressure of the reinterpretation of rajas as raga 
‘passion ’ combined with the supposedly identical 
raga ‘red color,’ red was henceforth the color of 
rajas, while the higher guna, no longer connected 
with the concrete fire of sun ete. but with light 
and brightness generally, came to be described as 
white. For other uses to which this triad of colors 
was put we may compare the teaching of Aruna, 
the father of the Uddalaka of ChUp. 6, who dis- 
cerned five ripas in the sun itself: red, white, 
black, ultrablack and the throbbing in the centre 
of the sun: ** evidently this pentad is built on the 
triad, and it shows that the triad was not at all 
fixed in its connection. Besides there are other 
series of colors in which also harita and pingala 
appear.*® 


27 Ruben, Philosophen, p. 164 “gerade diese drei Far- 
ben aber sind in alter Technik der Keramik and Webe- 
kunst iiblich und in primitiven Mythologien belegt.” 

28 ChUp. 3, 1-5. 

2° E.g. ChUp. 8,6,1; BAUp. 4, 3, 20. 
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It is difficult, further, to show the cosmic origin 
of tamas.*° The ancient tamas, which is the pri- 
meval night of nothingness from which creation 
appears, cannot really be quoted, because there is a 
vast difference in the creative roles of both notions 
of tamas. To be sure, MaitrUp. 5,2 makes an 
attempt ** to combine the guna tamas with the 
primeval tamas, but the combination is very forced 
indeed. Moreover, the fact that in the systema- 
tized guna doctrine rajas and tamas belong to- 
gether and the hypothesis that granted the equiva- 
lence of rajas and dpas, tamas and annam must 
therefore also be equivalent, do not really follow, 
as Senart maintains. Sattva, rajas and tamas are 
really disparate terms, and an hypothesis based on 
their original coherence begs the question. 

Neither sativa nor rajas in their central senses—- 
even if one takes rajas ‘dirt’—form a contrast 
with tamas ‘ darkness.’ But there is evidence of 
a famas in a more easily understandable opposition 
to tapas, darkness—light — ignorance—knowledge. 
MBh. 12, 209 (B. 216), 16 reads: 


evam hi tapasa yuktam arkavat tamasah param / 

trailokyaprakrtir dehi tapasa tam mahesvaram // 

tapo hy adhisthitam devais tapoghnam asurair 
tamah // 

elad devasurair guptam tad dhur jradnalaksanam // 


The first Sloka, relatively lucid in the vulgate,*? is 
obscure in the critical edition, but clearly the tran- 
scendence of the soul (which is here the under- 
lying cause of the universe) over this universe is 
compared with that of tapas, represented by the 
sun, over tamas; the cause of the soul’s transcen- 
dence is tapas “for tapas is ruled by the gods, 
whereas tamas, which destroys tapas, is ruled by 
the asuras; that which is preserved by gods and 
asuras alike—apparently something higher than 
tapas—is called knowledge.” This last knowl- 
edge is also called tapas in 210 (B. 217), 


trailokyam tapasd vydptam antarbhitena bhasvata/ 


%°T.e. tamas as the third guna, 

Tamo vd idam agra dsit etc. 

*2 This reads in d. tamaso ’nte mahesvarah, so that 
the translation runs: “for the (manas of st. 15), when 
possessed of tapas, shines forth like the sun beyond 
tamas: the embodied soul, whose prakrti is constituted 
by the universe, is the supreme lord when the tamas has 
been passed ”; for the “end of tamas,” ef. ChUp. 7, 26,2 
quoted below. 


siiryas ca candramas catva bhasatas tapasa divi // 
prataipas tapaso jndnam loke samSabditam tapah / 
rajastamoghnam yat karma tapasas tat svalaksa- 


nam // 


“the universe is pervaded by tapas which shines 
from within; sun and moon in the sky borrow 
their light from tapas. The light of tapas is 
knowledge which is therefore known in the world 
as ‘tapas.’ The function of destroying rajas and 
tamas is typical of tapas.” It is clear from the 
choice of words that both passages somehow belong 
together. The introduction of rajas in the last 
line is quite unexpected, but in this passage ar 
above in 209 the pair tapas—tamas is simply 
equated with the triad sattva, rajas and tamas with 
which both texts are mainly concerned: on 209, 1" 
quoted above follows in similar terms: 


sattvam rajas tamag cett devdsuragunan viduh / 
sattvam devagunam vidydd itarav dsurau gunau // 


If tapas, or rather the pratdpa of lapas, may have 
claims to an absolute character by being the re- 
demptive knowledge in ch. 210, its connection with 
the gunas brings it down to a lower level; so in 
209, 19 it is said that there is something higher 
than sattva-rajas-tamas = tapas-tamas: 


brahma tat paramam vedyam amrtam jyotir aksa- 
ram / 
ye vidur bhavitatmanas te yanti paramam gatim 


Generally, it would seem to me, tapas is higher up 
in the hierarchy of notions than the sativa with 
which it is juxtaposed here. Surely the pair ¢apas- 
tamas intrudes somewhat in our context, but it 
is clear that we here have another attempt to 
amalgamate more or less parallel series. 

These incidental correspondences between tapas 
and sattva hardly provides a basis for an equiva- 
lence tapas = sattva, apart from the fact that it 
would entail an equivalence tamas = rajas-tamas, 
for which however much more can be said.** Even 
less of a foundation has the equivalence sativa= 
tejas which Senart suggests tentatively.** The 
symmetry and synonymy of the triads of the gunas 
and the triad of the ripas in ChUp. 6 are indeed 
far from being “ perfectly established.” A cor- 


33 See below. 

** Emile Senart, “La théorie des gunas et la Chin 
dogya Upanisad,” in Htudes asiatiques (= jubilee vol- 
ume of BEFEO; Paris, 1925), p. 287. 
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respondence rajus — tapas is possible, certainly; a 
correspondence tamas—annam has no other 

ound than the black color which suits tamas but 
is attributed to annam ; now to assume an equiva- 
lence sattva = tejas because of the “ perfect sym- 
metry and synonymy ” of the other terms is really 
taking too much for granted. 

The equivalence of sattva and tejas, which 
Senart suggests only tentatively, is taken for 
proved by Przyluski. This scholar accepts ** with- 
out question the identity of the three gunas with 
the three cosmic worlds of sky, atmosphere and 
earth as deduced by Senart from the supposed 
symmetry of gunas and ripas. He then compares 
ChUp. 2, 23, 3-4 where Prajapati, by using his 
creative power of tapas on the worlds, produces the 
three Vedas, and by using his tapas on the Vedas 
produces the sounds bhih, bhuvah and svah. This 
of course is a variant of the story where Prajapati 
creates the worlds by articulating these three 
sounds, with the addition of the well-known tapas 
of other creation accounts. But Przyluski, operat- 
ing with the principle of “symmetry ” which by 
now has become a law, concludes from this ChUp. 
2 text to a series tapas + three worlds; then since 
there is a series sat + three ripas and a series of 
three gunas, he substitutes everything for every- 
thing else and arrives at a series tapas—tejas— 
rajas—tamas, the only virtue of which seems to 
be that now we have four neuters in -as. Depart- 
ing from the “ gunas ” tejas ete. but failing to find 
a clear line of development from these “cosmic 
gunas” to the classical gunas, he turns for an 
explanation to the Iranian Ohrmazd, Mithra and 
Ahriman, to explain which he turns to the Baby- 
lonian cosmology of heaven, earth and sea. These 
remote analogies occasion an etymology of guna 
— Aw. gaona “*‘poil’ et par extension ‘ couleur 
de poil, couleur,’ ” Such methods of course fail to 
carry any conviction. 

With this criticism of the attempts by two emi- 
nent scholars to reconstruct the early history of 
the gunas we do not mean to convey that the ripas 
of ChUp. 6 and the gunas have nothing to do with 
each other,°* but that we should be very careful 
when we discover corresponding triadic patterns 


** J. Przyluski, “La théorie des guna,” BSOAS, VI 
(1931), pp. 25ff.; and “La loi de symétrie dans la 
Chandogya-Upanisad,” BSOAS, V, esp. pp. 491 ff. 

** The sequel will show how near our own studies will 
lead us to Senart’s conclusions. 


to insist that each and every term has its corre- 
spondent. Better results might be had when we 
study the gunas themselves, while constantly keep- 
ing in mind the triadic pattern to which they 
belong at one stage and to which they need not 
have belonged originally. The multivalency par- 
ticularly of satéva even in Samkhyan contexts 
leads us to expect that the study of this concept, 
covering a wider field and so providing more evi- 
dence, may help us to clarify at least part of the 
problem more satisfactorily. 

In dealing with the many meanings of sattva 
we shall confine ourselves mainly to those which 
the term has in proto-Samkhyan contexts. As far 
as I am able to judge these meanings are 1. sativa 
as the material counterpart of the ksetrajfa; 2. as 
the buddhi; 3. as a bhava of the buddhi; 4. as a 
state of well-being amounting to release; 5. as the 
first of the three gunas. 

It is a curious fact that in one Moksadharma 
text no less than three of the above meanings of 
sattva occur, the first three. The text is 12, 187 
== 239-240, according to Frauwallner * the epische 
Grundform of Samkhya, though I would hesitate 
to subscribe to this scholar’s view that our text is 
klar und folgerichtig. 

Sattva as counterpart of ksetrajia and sum- 
total of world creation occurs in the following 
stanzas: : 


sattvaksetrajnayor etad anlaram pasya_ sitks- 
mayoh / 
srjate tu gundn eka eko na srjate gunan // 
187, 37 


“ understand that sativa and ksetrajia, which are 
both subtle principles, differ in this that the former 
creates the elements and the latter does not.” 


na guna vidur dtmanam sa gunan vetti sarvasah / 
paridrasta gunanam ca samsrasté manyate sada // 
40 


“the elements do not know the diman, but he 

knows the elements always; he is the observer of 

the elements, but always imagines that he is their 

creator.” 

srjate hi gunan sattvam ksetrajnah paripasyati / 

samprayogas tayor esa sattvaksetrajnayor 
dhruvah // 42 


37 Erich Frauwallner, Geschichte der indischen Phi- 
losophie, Band I (Salzburg, 1953), ch. 6, p. 292. 

38 A well-attested variant reads viprayogah ‘ differ- 
ence.’ 
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“for the sativa creates the elements whereas the 
ksetrajna looks on: this is the invariable relation- 
ship between sattva and ksetrajiia.” 


dsrayo ndsti sattvasya ksetrajiasya ca kascana / 
sattvam manah samsrjati na gundn vat kadacana // 
43 


“there is no further cause of either sativa or 
ksetrajna;*® sattva creates the manas ...” *° 


Compare also 228, 31cd: 


sattvam kselrajiia ity etad dvayam apy anudarsi- 
tam / 


A similar meaning of sattva as comprising the 
whole of creation is found in the Samkya of Arada 
as described by ASvaghosa in his Buddhacarita ** 
12,17: 


prakrlis ca vikdras ca janma mrtyur jaraiva ca / 
tat tdvat sattvam ity uktam sthirasattva parehi 


tat // 


“evolvent and evolute, birth, old age and death 
sum up sativa: so it is taught; go beyond it, O 
constant One.” * 


The following stanzas 18-19 describe prakrti and 
vikdra, whereupon 20 continues; 


asya ksetrasya vijnanat ksetrajiia iti samjni ca / 


where asya ksetrasya evidently resumes sattva. 
The term recurs in 23: 


ajndanam karma trsna ca jiieyah samsdrahetavah / 
sthilo ’smin tritaye jantus tat sattvam nativartate 


// 


* ignorance, act and desire are known as the causes 
of continued existence; so long as man takes his 
stand on these three he will not overcome the above 
sattva.” 


**] would prefer this rendering to that of Deussen- 
Strauss, Vier philosophische Texte des Mahdbhdratam 
(Leipzig, 1906), in B. 194,44; p. 184: “das Sattvam 
und der Ksetrajiia haben keine gemeinschaftliche Basis.” 

‘©The fourth pida is obviously corrupt; we expect: 
“sattva creates the manas and the further evolutes,” as 
in 37; cf. Belvalkar’s note on 187, 43. 

‘' Edited and translated by E. H. Johnston, 2 vols. 
(Caleutta, 1933-36). 

On sthirasattra, see below. 


The same sativa we recognize in Carakasamhita,* 
garirasthana 1, 47: 


bhavas tesim samudayo nirisah sattvasamjnakah / 
karta bhokta na sa pumdan itt kecid vyavasthitah // 


“one school maintains these principles and their 
origination, without a divine creator, which is 
called sattva; as well as a purusa who is neither 
agent nor recipient.” This can only mean that 
sattva is the cause of the elements and as such 
opposed to the ksetrajia who is not really involved 
in creation and its effects. 

Another meaning of sattva lies near that of 
buddhi. It is already announced in KathUp. 6 
(== 2,3), 7: 


indriyebhyah param mano manasah sativam utta- 
mam / 
sattvad adhi mahan atma mahato ’vyaktam utta- 


mam // 


“beyond the senses is the manas, beyond the 
manas the sativa, beyond the sattva the great 
dtman, beyond the great one the unevolved.” One 
is instantly reminded of BhG. 3,42 where the 
hierarchy reads: senses—manas—buddhi—itman, 
and of the bhdva doctrine where the purusddhi- 
sthita buddhih evolves manas and senses, as well 
as of in the same chapter (187,37 quoted above) 
the statement that sattva creates the manas. The 
same correspondence, if not actually equivalence, 
of sativa and buddhi is evident in MBh. 12, 203, 33 


manah sattvagunam prahuh sattvam avyaktajam 
tatha / 


“manah is a product of the sativa, the sattva 
derives from the avyakta.” 

How are we to account for these different func- 
tions of sattva (1) as creator and creation, (2) as 
the buddhi? They are not really different: pri- 
mary is the function of buddhi which is the evolv- 
ent of the “ psychical ” organs manas and senses 
and the material elements, which together consti- 
tute world creation. In these early forms of 
Samkhya creation does not necessarily start from 
a higher principle than the buddhi,* e. g. avyakta, 


‘8 Ed. V. K. Datér (Bombay, 1922). 

‘¢T do not propose to enter here into a discussion of 
buddhi/manas etc., which deserve a separate mono- 
graph; but on the whole it is clear that both terms 
reflect the original “ self-recognition ” and “desire” to 
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pradhana or prakrti, but from the buddhi itself; 
nor has the ahamkdra yet taken over the evolu- 
tionary functions of the buddhi. As the buddhi 
sattva is indeed creation and thus the ‘ material’ 
counterpart of the unaffected ksetrajia. It is just 
this ereatorship of the buddhi which is the theme 
of the entire chapter 187, not only in the bhava 
doctrine or in the élokas on sattva quoted above, 
but also in odd élokas such as 16-17: 


gunan neniyate buddhir buddhir evendriydny api / 

manahsasthani sarvani buddhyabhave kuto gunah 
// 

iti lanmayam evaitat sarvam sthavarajangamam / 

praliyate codbhavati tasman nirdisyate tatha // 


“the buddhi precedes the evolutes ** completely: 
the buddhi alone precedes all five senses with the 
sixth sense manas: how could there be evolutes if 
the buddhi did not exist? Therefore this entire 
universe with mobile and immobile creatures is 
made of the buddhi (in which) it has its origin 
and its end; therefore it is thus described.” 

The approximation of buddht and saltva is the 
result of the coalescence of parallel doctrines which 
listed these entities high up in their hierarchies of 
evolution, sometimes starting evolution from it, 
sometimes not. In one context this coalescence 
may have been more complete than in others. In- 
teresting is the usage of a cumulative term in the 
Yogasiitrabhasya pointed out by Johnston: ** bud- 
dhisattva in the sense of buddhi: this strikes us 
as a comprehensive formula summarizing the 
identical functions of both terms. Elsewhere how- 
ever both principles stand side by side as in the 
late MBh. 12, 308, 103-4: 


dvadasas tv aparas tatra buddhir nama gunah 
smrtah / 

yena samsayapirvesu boddhavyesu vyavasyali // 

atha dvadasake tasmin sattvam namaparo gunah / 

mahasattvo “lpasattva va jantur yendnumiyate // 


become a person or sat of the unreified creator who 
(which) was asat or avyakta; for a few remarks on 
this point see below. 

“Note this meaning of guna; renderings like “ prod- 
uct, element, evolute, constituent ” are approximations: 
guna denotes all at once; the term deserves further 
study, cf. also Senart, “ Rajas et la théorie indienne des 
trois gunas ”; Johnston, Early Samkhya, p. 30. 

“O.¢., p. 50. 


“then there is a further element known, the 
twelfth one (sc. after 10 senses and 11th manas), 
called buddhi, by which the person decides about 
things to be known which could not be resolved 
by the preceding means of knowledge. Beyond 
this twelfth one there is a further element called 
sattva, by which a person is judged to be mahda- 
sattva or alpasattva.” We shall discuss the sug- 
gested relation between °sattva and sattva as the 
element later on; our chief interest here is that the 
element sattva is listed between buddhki and aham- 
kara and that it can only continue the above sativa. 


In this connection Carakasamhita, sittrasthina 
1, 46 deserves mention: 


sattvam dima sariram ca trayam etat tridandavat / 

lokas tisthati samyogat tatra sarvam pratisthitam 
// 

sa pumdn cetanam tac cadhikaranam smrtam / 

vedasydsya tadartham hi vedo ’yam samprakasitah 


// 


“ sattva, the dtman and the body are a triad like a 
trident, by their combination the world exists: the 
universe is based upon it; it constitutes the purusa, 
which is the knowing principle: and that is the 
qualification for the Veda, for the Veda has been 
revealed for his sake.” The commentator equates 
sattvam here with manas in a general sense, and 
Johnston suggests celand or buddhi.** 

The MaitrUp. knows two sattvas besides the first 
guna which also occurs, and both are quoted in 
apparently ancient glokas. MaitrUp. 6,38 reads: 
agnihotram juhvino lobhajilam bhinatty atah 
sammoham chittva na krodhan stunvanah kimam 
abhidhyayamanas tatas caturjdlam brahmakosam 
bhindad atah paramakagam atra hi saurasaumy- 
agneyasattvikani mandalani bhittva tatah suddhah 
sattvantarastham acalam acyutam dhruvam visnu- 
samjnitam sarvaparam dhama_ satyakamasarva- 
jnatvasamyuktam svatantram caitanyam sve ma- 
himni tisthamanam pasyati / atrodaharanti— 


ravimadhye sthitah somah somamadhye hutdasa- 


nah / 
tejomadhye sthitam sattvam sattvamadhye sthito 


*cyutah // 


“while offering the agnihotra, he breaks through 
the net of greed; having torn through perplexity, 


*70.¢., p. 51. 
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not praising the forms of anger and concentrating 
on desire, he then pierces the fourfold whorl of 
brahman and thence into supreme space; in that 
whorl he breaks through (these four) concentric 
layers formed by sun, moon, fire and sattva, and 
then, being purified, beholds the one within 
sattva, immovable, indestructible, called Visnu, 
all-highest splendor, the isolated spirit endowed 
with the power of having all his desires realized 
and with the power of omniscience, and abiding in 
his own transcendence.*® On this they cite: 
“within the sun is moon, within the moon is fire, 
within the fire is sattva, within the sattva the In- 
destructible.” Evidently a yoga process is de- 
scribed here. In lobha, sammoha, krodha and 
perhaps kama we recognize functions of rajas and 
tamas. The brahmakosa is the flower-cup of the 
mystic lotus in the centre of which is a space sur- 
rounded by a whorl of four concentric layers of 
leaves ; these four mandalas are connected with sun 
ete. in a light symbolism that is typical of the 
speculations about the mystic lotus. Sattva, we 
note, is a higher principle than tejas, it is the last 
screen or the first covering, and when this inner- 
most layer is pierced the highest spirit—who is a 
person—within the inner space is beheld in mystic 
contemplation. 

MaitrUp. 4,3 describes the pratividhir bhita- 
tmanah “the rule by which to counter the bhi- 
tatman ” and quotes: 


tapasad prapyate sattvam 
manah / 
manasah prapyate hy dtma yam aptva na nivartate 


// 


“by the performance of tapas one reaches sativa, 
from sativa the manas, from manas the dtman, 
having attained which one does not return.” This 
is apparently a different sattva which we can con- 
nect with the sattva of ChUp. 7, 26,2: aharasud- 
dhau sattvasuddhih sattvasuddhau dhruva smrtih 
smrtilambhe sarvagranthinam vipramoksah 


sattvat samprapyate 


**Cf. texts like ChUp. 8,1,1 atha yad idam asmin 
brahmapure daharam pundarikam veéma daharo ’sminn 
antar adkagah / tasmin yad antas tad anvestavyam tad 
viva vijijidsitavyam ... 5 etat satyam brahmapuram 
[“ this fortress of brahman (= body creation) is real”: 
ef. note 72 below on tat satyam] asmin kaémdh sama- 
hitah / esa . . satyakadmah satyasamkalpah. 

“*“ The embodied, elemental dtman,” the material 
world. 


tasmai mrditakasdyaya tamasah param darsayuli 
bhagavan sanatkumarah “ when the taking of food 
has been purified, the sattva becomes pure; when 
sattva has been purified, the recollection is secure; 
when the recollection has been secured, all bonds 
will be loosened. Thus did the venerable Sanat- 
kumira show Narada, cleansed of all impurity, the 
end of tamas.” The dhdrasuddhi is surely the 
result of a special regulation in taking food, a 
tapas, and smrti corresponds to manas. Interest- 
ing is the opposition of tamas, the darkness of 
ignorance and impurity. At a later point we shall 
try to narrow down the meaning which satéva has 
here; at this point it suffice to note the yogic 
aseociation of the term. 

Leaving aside for the moment the third meaning 
of sativa we distinguished, sativa as the first bhava 
—the manobhava—of the buddhi, and concentrat- 
ing now on the fourth, sattva as a state of well- 
being tantamount to release, we will consider the 
following evidence. In the closest relation to the 
functions described above we meet the term in this 
meaning in such texts as MBh. 12, 245, 3: 


pratiripam yathaivipsu tapah stiryasya laksyate 

sattvavams tu tatha sattvam pratiripam prape- 
Syati / 

“just as the light of the sun is seen reflected in 

water, so the one who is possessed of sattva sees 

the sativa reflected”; and 4: 


tani siiksmani sattvastha vimuktani sariratah / 
svena (tattvena) tattvajnah pasyanti niyatendn- 
yah // 


“those who are firm in sattva and know the tattvas 
see these subtle tattvas released from the body by 
virtue of their own (tattva or sattva) when they 
have subdued the senses.” The sativa here appears 
as that subtle stuff of which release is made; it is 
transcendent and must be attained by a process 
of yoga. Important is the reflection of saltva 
which may be compared with the reflection of the 
soul in matter, the abhimdna strictly speaking: 
there is a plurality of tattvas which can exist apart 
from the body and apparently constitute the 
sativa.°° But it is not the same as the soul, it 's 


5°The subtle elements (tattvdni) may be compared 
both to the siksmaéarira and to such elements as te)48 
ete. in which the sat of ChUp. 6 primarily subsists. I 
should prefer to read sattvena for tattvena, though the 
distinction is very slight as the above remark shows. 
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the soul’s state of release; nor yet is it the buddhi, 
but beyond it (cf. 8). But in a comparable pas- 
sage sattva does to some extent correspond to the 
buddhi: 12, 238, 9-10: 


hitva tu sarvasamkalpan sattve cittam nivesayet / 
sattve cittam samdavesya tatah kalamjaro bhavet // 
cittaprasddena yatir jahati hi Subhasubham / 

prasannatmatmant sthitva sukham anantyam as- 


nute // 


“having given up all desires (a function of the 
manas) the yogin must bring the spirit in sattva; 
having brought the spirit in sattva he will become 
a kilamjara ascetic.** By virtue of the serenity of 
his spirit the yogin gives up both good and evil 
karman, and, with complete tranquillity abiding 
in the @tman, he attains bliss and infinitude.” One 
may hesitate to equate citta with manas or with 
buddhi, but buddhi seems definitely preferable, for 
serenity is a quality of the buddhi rather than of 
the manas: sattva thus becomes the serenity itself, 
free from all disturbances. Similarly 205, 29: 


tasmdd dtmavata varjyam rajas ca tama eva ca / 

rajastamobhyam nirmuktam sattvam nirmalatim 
// 

“therefore the yogin must give up both rajas and 

tamas, so that his sattva, freed from rajas and 

tamas, becomes spotless.” 


In some of the above instances we may hesitate 
in deciding whether sattva is indeed the released 
state of the soul or the condition for release. Yet 
when we compare the unequivocal statements of 
later date that all three gunas must be overcome 
if release is ever to be achieved, it is clear that 
the above instances convey a different position: 
emphasis is on the purification of sattva, not on 
the subduing of it. One thing becomes increas- 
ingly clear from the evidence marshalled above: 
the sattva which at certain times and in certain 
contexts shows distinct correspondences with the 
buddhi cannot be separated from the sativa which 
becomes associated with the gunas rajas and tamas. 
Nor is this sattva an entirely “material” entity. 
An important consequence is that sattva on the one 


hand and rajas and tamas on the other hand do not 


* Deussen-Strauss translate: “wird man [unerschiit- 
terlich wie] der Berg Kalafijara werden,” but it seems 
Preferable to read here a reference to theory and practice 
of yogins associated with this mountain or region. 


belong to the same category altogether. Instruc- 
tive is the quoted MaitrUp. 6, 38 where functions, 
later (or elsewhere) ascribed to rajas and tamas 
(lobha, sammoha etc.) appear as obstacles in a 
yogic process of integration in which the last and 
decisive step is to overcome sativa: but between 
these rajasa and témasa obstacles and sattva many 
other principles intervene. Interesting is also 
MBh. 12, 246, 9 ff. where the body is compared to 
a town in which the buddhi holds sway; the manas 
is the executive (arthacintaka), the senses are the 
people. In this town rage two virulent diseases, 
rajas and tamas, which undermine authority and 
drag buddhi and manas down to the level of the 
senses. Sattva is absent here, but it is undoubt- 
edly represented by the buddhi as the transcendent 
authority. Similarly 217, 10-11: 


ye tv evam nabhijananti rajomohaparadyanah / 

te krechram prapya sidanti buddhir tyesdm pra- 
nasyati // 

buddhilabhe hi purusah sarvam nudati kilbisam / 

vipapma labhate sativam sattvasthah samprasidatt 


// 


“those who do not know this, being absorbed in 
rajas and tamas (= moha), find misery and de- 
cline, (for) their buddhi decays.°? When a person 
has gained the buddhi, he wipes off all impurity: 
being free from evil he gains sativa and as a 
sattvastha he is in a state of perfect serenity.” 
Here again we notice how close buddhi and sativa 
are: sattva is the unaffected state of the buddhi, 
free from rajas and tamas. Similarly rajas and 
tamas appear in 206, 1: 


*tamasa sidhyate moho *rajasa ca nararsabha / 
krodhalobhau bhayam darpa etesim tsddhandc 
chucth // 


“ moha results from tamas, and wrath and greed, 
fear and conceit from rajas ; ** by subduing them ** 
one becomes pure.” And if sattva is described in 
12 as tamasi samsthitam, just as rajas is tamasi 
paryastam, this does not put all of them in the 
same class, for tamas may be so opposed to both 
sattva and rajas. Elsewhere we have brought out 


52 Belvalkar marks yesdm doubtful; at any rate tesdm 
seems preferable. 

editions, including Cr. Ed., read rajasd .. . 
tamasd which should be transposed. 

54 Belvalkar marks sddhandc doubtful; I translate 
sddandc from the variants. 
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the significance of the fact that in this adhyaya 
rajas is connected with the senses: this connection 
might on the part of sattva imply a similar con- 
nection with buddhi or cetas, which after the fore- 
going discussions has nothing remarkable. 
Frequently one gets the impression that rajas 
and tamas form really ONE collective concept com- 
' prising between them all obstacles to release and 
so form together an antithesis to sattva. Helpful 
is a comparison with Araida’s Samkhya. Some 
scholars have made a problem out of the fact that 
Agvaghosa does not include the “gunas” in his 
description, that means: the gunas in the number, 
nomenclature, meaning and function they have in 
the Karika and in other “ official ” Samkhya texts. 
But if we are to suspect Aévaghosa of unfair deal- 
ing, so we should suspect the many authors of the 
Moksadharma who omit these gunas. The gunas 
in their classical functions obviously were not an 
invariable feature of a unitary Simkhya “ system.” 
We have shown that the relation between aham- 
kdra and gunas is secondary; avyakta, often the 
vehicle of the gunas is mentioned in passing by 
Arida and then forgotten: in fact its role in 
epical Simkhya is far from universal. Besides, 
the introduction of the role of the gunas as uni- 
versal constituents is comparatively late. This 
does not mean that it was a late invention: we 
believe, and we have shown arguments, that the 
doctrine of the three gunas as cosmic magnitudes 
—from which function they derive their character 
of constituents—and the doctrine of the prakrtis 
originally were competing theories, and only 
in our oldest texts do we see them side by side, to 
be followed by the almost exclusive presence of 
the prakrtis in various stages of development. 
Arida, we note, adheres to the eight prakrtis. 
Therefore the only situation where the absence of 
the gunas might legitimately cause surprise and 
even suspicion would be with and around the 
buddhi, for just with the buddhi do the gunas, in 
any function, have the most persistent connections. 
And there is it precisely that we find them. Sattva, 
we saw, appears as the sum-total of body and 
psyche, in other words as the buddhi and its crea- 
tion, and includes the obstacles to release: avidyd, 
karma, desire (st. 23). But in the same stanza 
the punning vocative sthirasattva (cf. mahdsattva, 
alpasattva MBh. 12,308,104) shows that the 
author was aware of sattva in a sense related to the 


transcendent aspect of the buddhi.*® These ob- 
stacles and opposites to the “ transcendent,” that 
is released, buddhi are further on summarized 
under avidyd, which is described in st. 33: 


ity avidyim hi vidvan ca paficaparvam samihate / 
tamo moham mahamoham tamisradvayam eva ca // 


“the expert claims that ignorance is fivefold, viz, 
tamas, moha, mahaimoha, tamisra and andhati- 
migra.” These are the same five divisions that are 
enumerated in the Karika under viparyaya ‘ig. 
norance.’ We note that all five are synonyms or 
near-synonyms of tamas: moha replaces tamas 
regularly. BhagPur. 3, 20,18 uses mahdtamas for 
mahamoha.®® But we note also that in the subse- 
quent description of these terms not only tdmasa 
qualities are summed up, but also typically rajasa 
ones, i.e. qualities ete. which in the doctrine of 
the three gunas are classified not under tamas but 
under rajas.** In other words, side by side with 
the dual division of rajas and tamas we find one 
comprehensive complex of tamas which itself is 
again subdivided into five classes indicated by 
variations on the word tamas. 


What, then, is the relation between rajas / tamas 
and the five-fold tamas? If we accept Senart’s 
view, corroborated by epical evidence for such a 
function, that rajas started its career as a cosmo- 
logical entity, and explain the later oblivion of that 
function partly from the early obsolence of rajas 
‘space, atmosphere’ as Burrow has shown and its 
simultaneous reinterpretation as rajas ‘ dirt’ com- 
bined with raga ‘passion,’ it is easy to see how 
this rajas, which was from of old associated with 
the buddhi, came to be identified with some of 
the qualities so far listed under tamas, viz. kama, 
lobha, raga and krodha, dvesa. Under this hy- 
pothesis we are able to account for all the different 
functions of rajas we have encountered. We may 
state the entire hypothesis as follows. 


Rajas originally was a cosmic entity, “sky, at- 
mosphere,” between earth and sun/sky as the 
second in a triad of earth, atmosphere and heaven. 
These three worlds at one point came to be re 


5° See below. 

56 In Visnu Pur. 1, 6,41 témigra and andhatdmisra are 
names of hells. : 

57 Viz. in 12,34 mahdmohas tv asammoha kama ity 
eva gamyatam, and 36 tamisram iti cakrodha krodham 
evddhikurvate. 
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rded as stages in a process of world creation, 
probably under the influence of speculations which 
described creation as a succession of seasons with 
sun/summer, atmosphere/clouds-rains, earth/har- 
yest and also under the influence of the creation- 
by-formulation of the names and things bhih 
bhuvah svah.®® In circles which we may associate 
with the names Samkhya and Yoga, where the 
principal interest was centered on the way to re- 
lease which is implicit in any evolution theory of 
creation, the old conception of a cosmic person who 
creates the world as his body (a conception that 
also underlies the more “ naturalistic” creation 
accounts as the self-creation of some original be- 
ing) was developed according to the same triadic 
pattern, but with a more advanced and above all 
pronouncedly MIcROCOSMIC aspect: this purusa 
created the world from his buddhi in three direct 
evolutions, manas, senses and elements. But more 
or less contemporaneously, perhaps a little later, 
the process of creation came to be described differ- 
ently: the world had been inventoried under 7 or 8 
principles, and this inventory itself became an 
evolution theory, though of a different pattern : the 
horizontal pattern of one being or cause which be- 
comes three effects successively—the old triadic 
scheme—gave way to a vertical pattern where the 
first effects the second, the second the third ete. 
This pattern replaced the horizontal pattern almost 
completely : the reason was undoubtedly the greater 
flexibility of the vertical pattern which allowed the 
addition of new principles for which a need was 
felt. Here and there, especially around the crea- 
tion of manas, senses and elements, the old triadic 
scheme persisted and upset the vertical order of 
descent in the doctrines of those who attempted to 
synthetize various theories, e. g. the author of the 
Karika; but the buddhi lost his function of sole 
creator though it retained the three “ moods ” that 
were the reflections of its three creations on its at 
first pure and unaffected self. Elsewhere in 
milieux, one may presume, where the vertical pat- 
tern of the seven or eight principles had first been 
developed, these affections of the buddhi (if that 
was how they called the same principle) were de- 
scribed in an entirely different manner: they dis- 
tinguished a pure state of enlightenment, some- 


= In the Kalignirudra Up. however rajas appears in 
4 series with bhirloka, sattva with antariksa, tamas 
with dyaurloka! 


times called tapas, which was in fact a state of 
release or from the point of view of creation a 
transcendent state, and three stages of increasing 
deterioration, tusti, asakti and viparyaya or avidyd, 
of which the last stage, the complete opposite of 
enlightenment, was subdivided into five categories 
with names which are variations of the tamas that 
is occasionally met as the antithesis of tapas and 
sattva. The three “moods” of the buddhi in the 
more old-fashioned doctrine, once their basis in a 
tripartite creation had been given up, assimilated 
themselves to these four stages. The second term 
in their triad, rajas, which gradually must have 
been reinterpreted as “dirt, defilement, passion ” 
when not only its old meaning “ intermediate 
space ” but also its function of cosmic factor of 
creation became obsolete, attracted those quali- 
ties etc. among the tamas complex which accorded 
well with its supposed passionate character: raga 
etc. and its opposite krodha etc. To the third 
term, “ tamas ” or whatever they called the entity 
which once as “earth” corresponded to rajas 
‘atmosphere,’ were left those qualities of “ inac- 
tion, insensibility, stupefaction, unconsciousness ” 
which accorded with its character of inanimate 
nature. Thus the tamas complex was reformed 
into a dual rajas-tamas complex in those milieux 
where memories of a triadic buddhi lingered ; other 
circles, as that of Arada, which remained un- 
touched by the renovations of those who had just 
abandoned a position they had given up long 
before, continued with a single tamas complex. 
This hypothesis may appear quite circumstantial 
but does not assume more than what, in different 
phases of our inquiry, we had fair to excellent 
reasons to accept. As far as I can see, it accounts 
for the known facts about rajas: its old function 
“ atmosphere ” which Senart has shown to be con- 
nected with the guna rajas and which must have 
had its place in a triad sky/atmosphere/earth, or 
summer/rains/harvest; the recurring connection 
of rajas with the senses and no such recorded con- 
nection of tamas with the senses; the function of 
tamas in the single tamas complex where it com- 
prises typically rajasa elements; and the transition 
of rajas “ atmosphere ” to rajas/raga. To be sure, 
the historical picture has become more and more 
complex, but this was only to be expected: if all 
the facts were known, our explanation would cer- 
tainly be found to err on the side of simplicity 
rather than complexity. There must have existed 
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scores and scores of more or less isolated little 
centers where parallel doctrines were being evolved 
out of a common source. Occasional meetings at 
pilgrimages and festivals, reports from other and 
remote dsramas brought by wandering ascetics, 
polemic encounters with other preachers must have 
resulted in a laborious process of partial renova- 
tion and conservation, more precise definitions of 
doctrines and eclecticism, readjustments of termi- 
nology ete. At this stage to credit these little 
centers with the name “schools” is to do them 
too much, or too little, honor. Among those who 
recognized one another’s doctrines as related, nor- 
malization prevailed with all the inconsistencies 
and syncretism of which the final doctrines show 
traces. We had a glimpse of them when we dis- 
cussed the Karika doctrine of ahamkara. Most of 
the process must elude us necessarily, but we stand 
a better chance of recovering the little that is left 
by allowing for the greatest diversity, rather than 
the greatest uniformity of doctrine. 

If we now return to sativa, we realize that the 
great diversity of its functions and meanings will 
also be due to a long process of doctrinal and termi- 
nological readjustments and maladjustments. Only 
in part can we account for them as stages of his- 
torical development of the concept. A concept so 
vaguely defined by the literal meaning of its name 
is likely to be used in increasingly different contexts. 
To force its functions into one line of evolution 
would be to simplify unreasonably. But we may 
attempt to show why just this sattva could acquire 
at times quite antithetical meanings. 

We have suggested more than once that the 
evolution doctrine of the buddhi with the three 
“gunas ” and that of the buddhi with the prakrtis 
were to some extent competing theories which after 
a probably long drawn process of amalgamation 
finally coalesced, though not invariably. Interest- 
ing is in this connection the description of a Siam- 
khya doctrine in MBh. 12, 290,14 ff. Here a 
number of principles are enumerated as follows: 
sativa with ten gunas (dasagunaka), rajas 9, 
lamas 8, buddhi 7%, manas 6, ether 5, buddhi 4, 
tamas 3, rajas 2, sattva 1. It is not clear what is 
meant by dasagunaka ete., probably “ ten-fold ” 
somehow understood as “ tenth ” and implying the 
preceding nine and itself. But we find in this 
enumeration three clear series: 1. sattva, rajas and 
tamas; 2. buddhi, manas, ether; 3. buddhi, tamas, 


rajas, sattva. In other words, the buddhi heads 
two series: that of the prakrtis, buddht, manas, 
ether and the other elements, and that of the 
guna triad, while this triad also occurs by itself, 
In the sequel we find a rather desperate attempt 
to include as many series as were known to the 
author : sight-color: nose-smell : ear-sound : tongue- 
taste: body-touch: wind: ether: moha: tamas; 
lobha: riches; this series is not difficult to follow, 
with its side-by-side enumeration of the elements, 
the senses and the visesas, which are followed 
significantly by rajas (represented by lobha) and 
tamas as the gunas associated with senses and ele- 
ments. But then follows confusion: strides; 
Visnu; bala: Sakra; belly: fire (sc. vaisvanara) ; 
goddess (=earth): waters: tejas: wind: ether: 
mahat: buddhi: tamas: rajas: sattva: dtman: isa: 
Narayana: moksa, which is syncretism at its worst. 
Then follow the lines: 


jnatva sattvayutam deham_ vrtam sodasabhir 
gunaih / 

svabhavam cetandm caiva jhatva vai deham asrite 
// 

madhyastham ekam adtmanam pdpam yasmin na 
vidyate / 

dvitiyam karma vijiidya nrpate visayaisinam // 


“knowing that the body is possessed of sattva and 
enveloped by 16 gunas, and that both svabhdva 
(prakrti) and cetana (buddhi) rest on the body, 
and that inside the body there is the one dtman in 
which no evil is found, and knowing secondly the 
karman of those who strive after the sense-objects, 
O lord..” To bring order here seems hopeless, 
but conspicuous are the uncertainty of the position 
of the triad vis-a-vis the 7 prakrtis and the im- 
portance in the quoted slokas of satéva which seems 
to sum up the 16 gunas and is therefore the body 
as a whole—including prakrti and cetana—and 
that within which the one dtman resides untouched. 
Apparently the author or authors are at a loss how 
to combine the triad with the prakrtis and prob- 
ably also the last sattva with the guna sattva; it 
is tempting to seek the cause of the confusion in 
the fact that they knew the triad in a function 
also assumed by the prakrtis, and sativa as the 
sum-total of creation and as the “ buddhi,” very 
much in the sense in which we met it in MaitrUp. 
6, 38.59 The whole passage is a striking example 


°° The one dtman, which is in the middle of the body. 
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of the encounter of different doctrines and the 
failure of synthesis. 

We passed by the third function of “ sattva’ 
as the first evolved bhava of the buddhi, corre- 
sponding to manas. We have no unequivocal evi- 
dence that this bhava is indeed equal to, or condi- 
tioned by a factor called sattva. We assumed it 
from the parallelism of what we have termed the 
external bhdvas (the second of which is rajas, the 
factor of the senses) and the internal bhdvas, 
sattva-rajas-tamas. Version B reads sattva where 
we would expect it: but since a copyist may have 
been struck by the same parallelism, I should 
cautiously prefer the non-committal variant bhda- 
vam of Version A. That there is a triad of evolv- 
ent factors behind the three external bhdvas would 
seem to be beyond doubt, and the probabilities are 
that the first is sativa. 

Having exhausted the meanings of sattva in 
texts suggestive of Samkhya in the Moksadharma 
section of the epic, we may ask ourselves: can we 
find an “original” sattva from which the later 
functions of this concept can be naturally derived ? 
A few considerations should precede our inquiry. 
First be it repeated that the evidence about sativa, 
as well as the facts about the relation between 
rajas and tamas for which we have tried to account 
in the above hypothesis, should warn us not to 
assume beforehand that, since sattva is principally 
known as the first of the three gunas, it therefore 
has always been in a triad and we are to look for 
an ancient triad to fit it in. Actually we are 
reasonably sure only that rajas always belonged in 
a triad; famas did not. Secondly the fact stands 
out that sattva especially when it occurs by itself 
mostly occurs in evolution doctrines which describe 
an individuation rather than a cosmogony. But 
having made this observation we are to remind 
ourselves immediately that the distinction, though 
useful, is far from being sharp. World creation 
was described as the individuation process of a 
cosmic being. This is probably the most signifi- 
cant fact on which we ought to test our ability to 
follow the associations from one set of myths about 
creation to another set of more sophisticated 
theories of evolution. Though we may glibly talk 


? 


possessed of sattva and in which there is no evil, is the 
‘pahatapdtman dtman in the mystic lotus in the brah- 
mapura of ChUp. 8,1,1 and this MaitrUp. text. 


about macrocosmic and microcosmic aspects, this 
equivalence of the world at large and the world 
that is the person is difficult to understand; and 
even more difficult to operate with, for it is clear 
that just in the epoch with which we are dealing 
macrocosm and microcosm become separated some- 
how, but not so completely that many concepts do 
not remain ambivalent for a long time. In rajas 
we have a clear case where a macrocosmic entity 
looses its macrocosmic content almost entirely ; °° 
but not in all cases the distinctions are so clear-cut. 
Therefore if we say that sattva figures often in 
speculations where attention is not so much 
focused on cosmogony as on individuation, we can- 
not be sure we have made a meaningful statement ; 
but more meaning may we gather from the fact 
that sattva, in the variety of its functions, fre- 
quently occurs there where the upward progress 
of return to the original state of person or original 
being is described rather than where the downward 
progress of creation is the sole topic. 

These observations may clear the way before we 
attempt an etymology of sattva. To render the 
term with “ goodness ” is to start from its moral 
function as the first of the gunas which, as uni- 
versal constituents, by their interplay and relative 
preponderance determine the phenomena of the 
world and the character of man. But we have 
seen that this sattva is historically the same as the 
sattva in other meanings, and this rendering of 
the term * would hardly account for such mean- 
ings as “ sum-total of body and creation,” which is 
a much wider notion. Moreover, as we pointed out 
in passing, this meaning of sat ‘ good’ is not very 
satisfactory: it conveys “morally good” is so far 
as it denotes “ strict and punctilious in doing one’s 
duty, esp. in ritual detail.” An abstraction of this 
sat would hardly be expected to figure prominently 
in the hierarchy of doctrines in circles which were 
definitely not characterized by their undue pre- 
occupation with ritualistic exactitude. We should 


*° Tt exists on as “ universal constituent ” of pradhdna, 
which is not more than a rudiment of its original 
function. 

*1 Nearest perhaps is sat in such passages as Tandya 
MBr. 15,12,2 sad vai vadmadevyam simndm sad virat 
chandasém sat trayastrimgah stomadndm satdm antdn 
samdhydyottisthanty api ha putrasya putrah sattvam 
asnute, where sat means “ excellent” (Sayana: utkrsta), 
and sativa “excellence”; Béhtlingk-Roth render sattva 
here by “ Wesen, Character,” which is not so appropriate. 
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look for another sat which figures as an elevated 
principle in a creation or evolution account where 
the upward progress of yogic return is expressed 
or implied. 

This sat is, I think, to be found in such texts as 
the celebrated Sadvidya of Uddalaka, ChUp. 6, 
where an original being called sat, by a process of 
tripartition, creates the phenomenal world which 
again returns to its source and is reabsorbed in it; 
this reabsorption means the release of the indi- 
vidual soul.** The Vedantins, esp. the advaitins, 
have interpreted this sat as sattamatram and many 
a translator has followed them; but it is clear that 
sat is an original creator with an dtman * to it, 
and that sat here means “the being which exist 
(here and now).” 

We have seen that sattva can denote the body- 
complex, the aggregate of elements and psyche, of 
the purusa or ksetrajia, “the embodied soul.” 
In such contexts the totality of the body—which is 
creation at large—can be understood as the sat-tva 
of this soul, as the condition which makes this soul 
a sat, “an entity which exists concretely.” * We 
may adduce here another meaning of sattva, not 
considered so far, which is very common: “ living 
being, a being generally, but animate rather than 
inanimate.” ** Such concrete meanings of an “ ab- 


*? Senart was, as far as I know, the only one who ever 
suggested such a connection; his suggestion was tenta- 
tive and mainly inspired by his attempt to connect the 
guna sattva with the tejas of ChUp. 6. 

** ChUp. 6, 8, 6. 

®* See below. 

** It is tempting to explain sattva in Gopitha Br. 2, 4, 
12 similarly: prajdpatir etebhyah pranebho ’nydn devan 
sasrje / yad u cedam kim ca pdnrktam tat srstvd 
vydjvalayat / te hocur devd—mldno ’yam pitdmaho 
*bhit (e.c. Gaastra) / punar imam samiryotthdpayd- 
meti / sa ha sattvam dkhydydbhyupatisthate / yadi hi 
vd api nirniktasyaiva kulasya samdhyuksena yajate 
sattvam akhydydbhyupatisthate “ Prajipati created the 
other gods out of these prinas; having created all these 
five he set them afire (sacrificed them); the old father 
had become exhausted (i.e, the fire had died down) [I 
transpose]; then the gods said: ‘let us shake him up 
and revive him.’ Having called on his sattva he rose 
again up to them, (Similarly) if someone sacrifices by 
kindling (samdhuksena?) a pile which is extinguished 
as (water) was sprinkled over it, (the fire) rises up 
again by calling on its sattva.” The passage is far from 
clear nor its readings certain; but it would appear that 
sattva here represents the inner life-giving substance of 
prajapati / sacrificial fire (identical: yo vai prajdpatih 
sa yajiah. 

** Sattva ‘thing’ is attested very rarely. 
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stract ” noun in -tva should warn us against in. 
terpreting sattva too abstractly. Renderings like 
“a being,” or “ Wesen” which runs like a scarlet 
thread through the many meanings distinguished 
by Boéhtlingk-Roth, are deceptive: they presuppose 
an abstract “being, Sein,” whereas sattva pre. 
supposes a concrete “ existing thing.” The habit 
of translating this sat itself as “ Being,” already 
in RV. 10, 129 is at best an error of anachronism, 

Elsewhere the present writer has discussed this 
sat in some detail ** and here his remarks will be 
confined to the following. In such hymns as RY, 
10, 129 ete. sat is the product of asat, which might 
be rendered: “that which is not yet a sat,” but 
not just “non-existent,” let alone “ Non-being.” 
The emergence of sat out of asat, one might say, 
the reification of asat, takes place under the gen- 
eral supervision of a personal creator, though there 
is a tendency to dispense with his services. This 
emergence of sat out of asat, or asat’s becoming a 
sat, remains the current view till Uddalaka dis- 
poses of asat and has creation start with sat alone. 
But sat remains a being that fulfills itself in crea- 
tion, and already in RV. 10,129 we can talk of 
the sativa of asat. Uddalaka, while doing away 
with asat, is quite aware of his originality as his 
justification shows.** The problem, as I see it, was 
the ambivalence of asat: Uddalaka finds it im- 
possible to derive from asat “non-existent” and 
asatya “ not as it is and always has been and ought 
to be,” “ not fixed, permanent and true,” a sat that 
is not only the all-comprehensive existent and per- 
sistent Original Being but also the satya ® with 
all its associations. But sat and asat also formed 
another contrast. Instructive is a passage in 
BAUp. 2, 3 where the brahman is said to have two 
forms, a solid and an unsolid one (miirta and 
amirta), which are sat “ existing here, palpably” 
and tyad “ the yon, existing beyond sat,” compared 
in this text with the sun and the person within it. 
This tyad, or unsolid or transcending aspect of 
brahman is satya; where sat is the mortal, tyad 


Ramanuja’s Vedarthasamgraha, Intr. I. 

ChUp. 6,2, 1-2 tad dhaika dhuh—asad evedam agra 
dsid ekam evddvitiyam / tasmdd asatah sad ajayateti / 
kutas tu khalu somyaivam sydd iti katham asatah 80) 
jayeta. 

*° Cf. 6,8,6 sa dtmd tat satyam. 
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is the immortal. This unsolid, transcending entity 
is also called asat, which one would like to render 
with “unreified” rather than “unreal.” The 
sattva of the sat here is just that it is an obviously 
existing, tangible, solid thing. 

It is this asat which in a number of texts, and by 
Uddilaka’s adversaries, was regarded as the first 
“eause.” Faced with the problem how to derive 
from an asat ‘ non-existent and untrue’ a sat crea- 
tion, Uddalaka resolved it by simply doing away 
with asat. The authors of TaittUp. 2, faced with 
the same ambiguity of asat, solved it by equating 
it with sat in terms reminiscent both of ChUp. 6 
and BAUp. 2, 3. TaittUp. 2, 6-7 reads: 


asann eva sa bhavati asad brahmeti veda cet / 
asti brahmeti ced veda santam enam tato viduh // 


... 80 *kamayata / bahu syaim prajdyeyeti / sa 
tapo *tapyata / sa tapas taptvd / idam sarvam 
asrjata / yad idam kim ca / tat srstva / tad 
evinupravisat / tad anupravisya / sac ca tyac ca- 
bhavat / niruktam caniruktam ca / nilayanam 
cinilayanam ca / satyam canrtam ca / satyam 
abhavat / yad idam kim ca / tat satyam ity 
icaksate / tad apy esa sloko bhavati / 


asad va idam agra dsit tato vat sad ajdyata / 
tad dtmanam svayam akuruta tasmat tat su- 
krtam ucyate // 


... yada hy evaisa etasminn adrsye *natmye 
’nirukte ’nilayane *bhayam pratistham vindate / 
atha so *bhayam gato bhavati: “ Non-existent 
shall one become, when one knows brahman for 
‘non-existent.’ When one knows that brahman 
exists, then they know that one is existing.” ... 
“He wished: I will be many, I will beget. He 
heated himself up; 7° after having heated up him- 
self, he discharged ™ all this, whatever there is. 
Having discharged it, he entered into it. Having 
entered into it, it became sat and tyad, formulated 
and unformulated, conscious and unconscious, 
solid and unsolid, real and unreal: it was real, 
whatever there is. That is why they say: “it is 
teal.” On this there is this gloka: “The asat 

“This tapas corresponds to the tejas of ChUp. 6 and 
of BAUp. 1,2 discussed above. 

“E.g. Uddilaka ChUp. 6.8.6 sa dtma tat satyam, 


—_ dtman and satya both denote the reified original 
ing, 


was here at first; from it arose the sat: it made 
itself a person; therefore it is said to be well- 
done.” ** ... When one finds oneself security, a 
firm foothold on this invisible,* unpersonified, un- 
formulated, unsolidified (asat), then indeed one 
will have reached complete security.” Here we 
have the two meanings of asat: “ non-existent,” 
the opposite of asti, in the first sloka, and “ un- 
reified ” in the second gloka. In the creation 
account of the prose commentary the masculine 
sah refers to dtman or prajdpati, and the same 
original being is referred to as a neuter in sac ca 
tyac cabhavat ete. Tyad, aniruktam, avijianam, 
anilayanam and anrtam (asatyam) * explain the 
asat of the following éloka. The created world is 
something real, reified, satya. Here again we see 
how the creator becomes a sat when he has entered 
into his creation, i. e. reified himself. In the sloka 
the same view is repeated: from the asat the sat 
originated, it (asat) personified himself; for asat 
is andtmya “not (yet) a being with an aiman to 
it, not personified.” 


In the earliest occurrences of the term sat ap- 
pears as a more or less technical term for the 
manifest creation that emerges from the unmani- 
fest under the aegis of a personal creator who is 
really the asat reifying himself. Sat thus is the 
first created product, it is the whole of creation; 
but it is also the prime cause of creation for it is 
the being that has reified itself in creation. But 
very early already we see that the “ personal 
creator” is separated from this asat becoming 
sat, though not everywhere. It would seem that 
where the notion of an original creator behind sat 
persisted, sat was the created, creation; there 
where the personality vanishes, a process that 
starts in RV. 10,129 and is completed in ChUp. 
6, sat was the self-created creator. It would seem 
that sattva, undoubtedly a notion that was elabo- 
rated in circles where the idea of a personality— 
with increasingly microcosmic features—persisted, 
reflects in its functions the aspect of sat as the 


73 Sukrtam; one could render “ well-finished, com- 
pleted.” 

** Cf. the invisible person (tyad) in the visible sun 
(sat) in BAUp. 2,3. 

** Another description is avyaktam which, originally 
synonymous with asat, came to denote on the one hand 
the transcendent dtman, on the other hand the primor- 
dial matter, pradhdna, to which the creator’s function of 
the dtman were delegated. 
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reified and created. As such it could easily become 
linked up with tripartite creation, for as we have 
seen the triadic pattern was very frequently used 
in creation accounts: sat of ChUp. 6 itself creates 
itself in the three stages of tejas, dpas and annam 
and then personifies itself by entering into these 
three entities as a living being.”* But sat was not 
necessarily involved in triads, and we see sattva 
exist outside such groupings. As the first created 
creature sat was here and there approximated to 
the buddhi, which originally was the self-recogni- 
tion of the original being as a person, an dtmanvin, 
and sattva, the “ createdness ” of this being, could 
become the state of this self-recognition or buddhi. 
Sattva thus lost some of its autonomy to buddhi, 
but preserved it in other circles where it could still 
sum up the entire creation or, microcosmically, the 
purusa’s body. Sattva not only had its own am- 
bivalence from sat which was both creator and 
created, but when linked up with buddhi came to 
share a corresponding ambivalence of this “ self- 
recognition ”: the FINAL liberating self-recogni- 
tion on the one hand, and on the other hand the 
INITIAL creative self-recognition, which gradually, 
with the increasing primacy of the transcendent 
and unmanifest as the unalterable “truth,” be- 
came a mistaking oneself for creation, a miscon- 
ception; 7? this function, with the function of 
creator at the bottom of it, was also transferred to 
another originally equivalent ** entity called aham- 
kara. So sattva could be either tantamount to re- 
lease, the buddhi’s self-revelatory insight, or the 
first step out of and the last step before a state of 
release. In the latter function it could describe a 
person’s CAPACITY OF RELEASE, as I think, we find 
it in sthirasattva, mahdsattva, alpasattva ete. It 
would seem probable that bodhisattva belongs to 
this sattva: it describes a personality that has 
reached the last step before reaching the redeeming 
knowledge and can have this knowledge at will. 


7 Tt is clear that dtman in .. anupravisya jivenat- 
mand is the sat now personified; cf. my remarks in 
Ramdnuja’s Vedarthasamgraha, Intr. I. 

*t Abhimana, which originally is presumably the same 
as the abhimdna of BAUp. 1,2,4: sa aiksata—yadi va 
imam abhimamsye kaniyo ’nnam karisya iti, where imam 
is the original being’s “second self,” i.e. personification. 

*8 Self-recognition and self-formulation being the same 


process, 
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Probably also the sativa of ChUp. 7%, 26,2 and 
MaitrUp. 4, 3, where this capacity of release, 
purified by tapas, precedes smrti or manas, in 
which we may very well have synonyms of buddhi 

It is not clear how sattva came to be associated 
just with rajas and tamas. Probably it succeeded 
to a principle like tapas or jyotis, which acquired 
the connotation of “light of knowledge ” and had 
its opposite in “darkness” and “ obscuration.” 
It is very likely that rajas ‘ atmosphere’ brought 
the triadic pattern along; where rajas does not 
occur we find no clear triads, though both sattva 
and tamas have definite potentialities to be in- 
volved in groupings of three. However that may 
be, once the three were united in a triad they were 
all but inseparable, and no more than hints survive 
of independent functions of sattva and tamas.” 
They were so united at an early date; there is no 
reason to doubt that the three gunas of AthV. 
10, 8,43 refer to the precursors of sattva, rajas and 
tamas;*° and the speculations about the mystic 


*°For all the attention we have here given these 
autonomous functions of sattva and tamas, it is plain 
that they are in a very small minority as compared 
with their function as members of the guna triad. 

8° There is no evidence to show that they were really 
called sattva, rajas and tamas. Personally I should be 
inclined to think that sattva came to occupy the first 
place in a triad of which rajas was the second term and 
succeeded there to a first term jyotis or tapas or tejas. 
We see for instance jyotis appear in a triad in statu 
nascendi with rajas and tamas, AthV. 8,2,1-2 @ ra- 
bhasvemam amrtasya snistim dcchidyamand jarddastir 
astu te / dsum ta dyuh pinar & bhardmi raéjas témo 
mépa ga mad pra mesthah // jivatim jydtir abhy ehi 
arvdn & tvd harami gatdsaradaya / avamuicdn mrtyu- 
pasin déastim drdghiyo dyuh pratarém te dadami. 
Whitney-Lanman translate: “take thou hold of this 
bundle (?) of immortality; unsevered length of time be 
thine; I bring back thy life, thy life-time; go not to the 
welkin (rdjas), the darkness. Come hitherward unto the 
light of the living; I take thou in order to live for a 
hundred autumns; loosening down the fetters of death, 
imprecation, I set for thee further a longer life-time.” 
As the translators remark: “it is indeed a little star- 
tling to find the two names (sc. rajas and tamas) here 
side by side.” Whether rajas has the meaning of 
“ welkin ” or “ blackness of dirt” etc., the triad is still a 
dyad and the whole situation is neatly comparable to 
tapas/sattva <> tamas/rajas-tamas of MBh. 12, 209, 10, 
supra. In the opposition jyotis <> rajas-tamas is doubt- 
less also reflected that of the two paths of light and 
darkness (ChUp. 5,10,1; BhG. 8,26) which here find 
a worldly application. 
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lotus—with which sattva was also associated— 
show that the date of this passage cannot be re- 


81 In an Appendix to her Il mito psicologico nell’ India 
antica (Memoria della Reale Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei, 1939, serie vi, volume viii, fascicolo v), Maryla 
Falk has discussed the origins of the gunas (“ Genesi 
della dottrina dei tre guna,” appendice II, p. 415/703 ff.) 
particularly in relation to AthV. 10,8, 43 ete. and ChUp. 
6. Her views on the origin of the triad as a triad are 
too closely connected with her general hypothesis on the 
origin of the yogic purusa doctrine, which she traces 
back to the oldest texts, to be easily made intelligible out 
of context. In AthV. and ChUp. texts the three gunas 
which surround the pundarika are “il luminoso fluido 
dello hrdikiSa con i suoi tre colori principali (cor- 
rispondenti alle tre sedi del cuore), entre cui, secondo 
la concezione spesso documentata nelle Upanisad, é 
contenuto potenzialmente l’itman.” With the last re- 


moved too far from comparable speculations in the 
earliest upanisads.** 


mark I agree to the extent that the Creator, as we have 
seen, reifies and personifies himself in three cosmic 
stages — worlds / seasons — which, with the increasing 
“ microcosmification ” of the creation process, with all 
its soteric implications, come to lend their pattern to 
different forms of psychological life. I cannot enter here 
into a discussion of her arguments which are in part 
answered in this and former studies and in part outside 
the scope of the present study which, apart from describ- 
ing the general background of cosmogonic triads, con- 
cerned itself mainly with the individual histories of the 
three terms. Miss Falk’s book, stimulating for all the 
opposition it evokes, was not available to me in India 
where this article was written and could not be given 
the consideration which it has rarely found but richly 
deserves. 
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New 


4. VIRTUE AND VICE 
No. 53 
Tribhir varsais tribhir masais tribhih paksais 
tribhir dinath 
‘aty-utaktaih papa-punyair? thaiva phalam 
asnute * 


Within three years, within three months, within 
three fortnights, [or] within three days, one reaps, 
even here, the fruit of extraordinary vices or 
virtues, 


HJ 1.85, HS 1.78, HM 1.82, HP 1.60, HN 1.61, HK 
1.84, HH 19.17-8, HC 26. 16-7, IS 2642; CVT(b) 12.3, 
CVT(c) 7.37, CVT(e) 63; PrC 4.211. 

The main editions of H contain some minor variants. 
PrC contains some minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 53: ‘aty-ugrapunya HP, PrC; aty- 
utkataih punya papaih N in HP 2papanadm HP, 
PrC; punya-pdpair HN Sucyate Pp in HS 


No. 54 


*Na sthatavyam na gantavyam ksanam * 
apy asata*® saha 

‘asatam samgamo mrtyuh satam samgo 
hi bhesajam 


. *See JAOS, LXXVI, pp. 115-130, and LXXVII, pp. 
6-31. 


One ought not live together or walk even for a 
moment with a wicked man. Relationship with a 
wicked [person] is death; association with a good 
[person] medicine. 


HH 74. 26-7, IS 3499; CLB 1.43 (cf. HJ 3.23a and 
IS 3498). 

The main editions of H are identical. C is identical 
in a8 only; that part contains minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 54: 1né@’stha° IS 2ksandm CLB 
Sasatam IS; adhamaih CLB * payo’pi saundinihaste 
(Sondini® IS; godini®? CLB var.; sau° IS) madiradm 
manyate janah CLB Svdrunity abhidhiyate IS 


No. 55 


Tyaja durjana-samsargam bhaja sadhu- 
samagamam 

kuru punyam aho-ratram smara nityam 
anityatam * 


Forsake the society of the wicked. Cultivate the 
society of the good. Practise virtue day and night. 
Remember always [your] transitory state. 


HJ 3.24; HH 77.20-1, IS 2621; CVND 14.20, CVV 
14.20, CV in IS (2621) 14.20, CVB (IS 2621) 100, CVA 
6.16, CVF 6.17, CVG 6.16, CVN 6.18; CVT(a) 24; 
CVT(b) 9.4, CVT(c) 6.12, CVT(d) 130, CVT(e) 42, 
CVT(f) 102, CVW 6.16; CLB 1.57; CRO 2.12, CRB 
2.12; CSIB 140; GP 1. 108.26; BhS 519. 
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The main editions of H are identical. The CV and CSI 
groups are identical with H; the CL and CR groups 
contain minor variants. Other sources are almost identi- 
eal with H. 


Footnotes to No. 55: ‘anityatah IS; °tah Bh&; 
bhaja nitya BhS (notes); najivitam CLB; andédmayam 
CRC 


No. 56 
Sangah sarva’tmanad tyajyah sa cet* tyaktum 
na sakyate 
sa sadbhih saha kartavyah *sataém sango hi 
bhesajam 


Society ought to be shunned with all the soul, 
but if it cannot be relinquished, it should be 
formed with the virtuous; for the company of the 
virtuous [is] a [healing] medicine. 


HJ 4.93, HS 4.89, HM 4.90, HP 4.93, HN 4.93, HK 
4.95, HH 113. 19-20, HC 152.10-1, IS 6674; CSIB 268; 
MP 37. 23. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H are almost 
identical. CSIB contains one minor variant. MP is 
identical with H. 

Footnotes to No. 56: 2 santah san- 
gasya CSIB 


HM, HC 


No. 57 
Vipadi dhairyam athabhyudaye ksama* 
sadasi? vakpatuta yudhi vikramah 
yasasi ca’bhirucir® vyasanam* srutau® 
prakrtisiddhir® ityam* mahdtmandm 


The perfection of the nature of great souls [is] 
this—fortitude in adversity, moderation in pros- 
perity, eloquence in the assembly, valour in war, 
ambition for fame, perseverance in study. 


HJ 1.32, HS 1.28, HM 1.31, HP 1.24, HN 1.25, 
HK 1.32, HH 10. 21-2, HC 14. 12-3, IS 6147; CRC 7. 60, 
CRB 7.53; BhS 14. 

The various editions of H contain several minor 
variants. CRC is identical with HH and HN. BhS& 
contains some minor variants, 


Footnotes to No. 57: * ksamah A, ,H, in Bh& 2 hasi 
IS; rahasi IS *ed’bhiratir HN, BhS (DE,H,F, , .J, 
XY, 28 above) ‘vinayah Y, in Bhs grute I 
in Bhs *°siddhim HS, HM, HP, HK, Bh&; °siddham 
HN, HH, CRC tidam hi HS, HM, HP, HN, HK, HH, 
Bh&, CRC (better; metri causa) 
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No. 58 
Narikela-sam@’ kara’ drsyante’ pi hi? sajjanah* 
anye vadarika’kara* vahir eva manoharah® 


For good men are seen formed like the cocoa- 
nut ; others [are] like the fruit of jujube, charming 
enough externally. 


HJ 1.96, HM 1.93, HK 1.95, HH 20. 18-9, HC 28. 8-9, 
IS 3644; CVB (IS 3644) 212, CVA 7.13, CVF 7.10, 
CVG 7.8, CVN 7.14, CVW 7.11. 

The main editions of H are identical with the excep- 
tion of HK which contains one minor variant in 8. The 
CV group contains several important variants. 


Footnotes to No. 58: ?°kdlo CVB; kela phalakdla 
CVB(var.); ndlikera® CVF, CVG, CVN, CVA 2 ke’pi 
CVB; viralah ke’pi CVF, CVG *drsyante hi srhrj- 
janadh HK; sajjana jand CVN badard’kara CVB; 
itare (°rd CVG) badard@’kadrd CVF, CVG; anye tu 
badira@’kdra (sic!) CVN 5manoramah CVN, mano- 
rama CVB(var.) 


No. 59 
1Sthanam? utsrjya gacchanti*® simhah 
satpurusa* gajah® 
tatraiva® nidhanam"™ yanti kakah*® kdpurusa® 
mrgah 


Lions, good men [and] elephants, abandoning 
a place, depart; crows, cowards [and] deer, find 
their death in the same spot. 


HJ 1.105, HS 1.95, HM 1.169, HP 1.131, HN 1. 132, 
HK 1.171, HH. 21. 24-5, HC 42.3-4, IS 7224; CNI 203; 
CSIB 203; PS 2.53, PN 1.50, PP 5.27, Pts 1.321. 

The main editions of H, with the exception of HP, HN 
and HH which contain minor variants, are identical; 
minor variants are noted in different MSS. of H. All 
the groups of C contain some minor variants. P 
contains some important variants. 


Footnotes to No. 59: ‘4subhitah paradegebhyo bahva- 
lasyah pramddinah PP; paradega bhdydd bhita bahu- 
napumsakéh Pts; sthana-tydgam karisyanti CNI, 
CSIB 2desam HP, PS; desdn AN in HP, HN; desdn 
samtyajya B in HP % gachanti HS; gacchanto N in 
PS; jivanti HO in PS; °’bhrastah na (su?) sobhante IS 
* satpurusah IS 5 hamsds satpuruséd nardh NA in PS 
svadege PP, Pts *prabhitah Bh in PP; niyanan 
CSIB Skah M in PP (contra metrum); kaké HH 
kdpurusadh IS 1°mrtah N in PP 


No. 60 


Ahdra-nidra-bhaya-maithunam ca? 
?sdmanyam® etat pasubhir narinam 

*dharmo hi tesim adhiko® viseso® 
*dharmena® hinah® pasubhih samanah 
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Food, sleep, fear, copulation—each [is] the com- 
mon property of men with brutes. Virtue [is] 
really their superior distinction. Devoid of virtue, 
[they are] equal with brutes. 


HJ Intr 25, HS Intr 24, HM Intr 25, HK Intr 25, HH 
3.17-8, HC 5.17-8, IS 1077; CVND 17.17, CVV 17.17, 
CV in IS (1077) 17.17 CRC 8.30, CRB 8.34; PD 
300. 18; Sto 348. 29-30; BhS 407. 

The main editions of H are identical. The CV and CR 
groups contain some important variants. PD, Sto and 
Bh§ contain some important variants. CV is nearer to 
$to than to H, 


Footnotes to No. 60: + maithundni CVND 2 samani 
caitani nrndm pasindm CVND %samanam IS; sa- 
manim IS *jndnam nardnam PD, Sto, CVND; jndne 
nardndm Bh&; jidnam visesam khalu manusanim IS; 
eko vivekastv CRC Sadhikam IS ®visesah K in 
Sto; manusye CRC ‘jidnair-viddhind IS * jidnena 
PD, Sto, BhS, CVND; jienena H in Sto; tenaiva CRC 
®*hinah Sto 10 pasgubhis PD; pasavo manusyadh IS; 
samah syat CRC 


No. 61 
Durjanah parthartavyo' *vidyaya’lankrto’ pi 
san® 
maninad bhisitah* sarpah® kim asau na 
bhayankarah 


A bad man ought to be shunned, although being 
adorned with knowledge. The serpent [is] adorned 
with a jewel, [still] is he not dangerous? 


HJ 1.91, HS 1.75, HM 1.88, HK 1.90, HH 20. 5-6, 
HC 27.14-15, IS 2850; CSF 90, CSH 25, CSN 43; CVB 
(IS 2850) 235, CVT(b) 15.12, CVT (c) 7.84, CVT (d) 
146, CVT (e) 126; CRB 3.31; CSIB 156; BhS 27. 

The main editions of H are identical. All the C 
groups contain some variants. The nearest to H is the 
CS group. Bh& is identical with H; variants in differ- 
ent MSS are noted. 


Footnotes to No. 61: 1parihantavyo IS; pariharta- 
vyah CVB 2 vidyaya’pi samanvatah IS; °bhisito’pi 
BDEF ,HIW in Bhs; °krto’py asan X, in BhS; sdstrena 
‘lankrto yadi CVB; °’lankarito yadi CSIB sat IS; 
sah CSH; yadi F,, in Bhs, CSF *’lankrtah CSF 
*nagah F, in BhS; sarpa IS 


No. 62 
Durjana-diisita-manasah* sujanesv api 
na’stt? visvdsah 
*balah* payasa-dagdho® *dadhy api *nanu 
phut-krtam bhunkte 


A mind which has been poisoned by the wicked, 


has no confidence even in the good. Does not a 
child that has been scalded with porridge, eat curd 
[only after it has been] blown upon [to cool it]? 


HJ 4.107, HM 4.103, HK 4.108, HC 156.12-3, IS 
2855; CRC 3.70, CRB 3.69; AIR 166 & 187 (attributed 
to VimarSini). 

The main editions of H are almost identical; Pa in 
HK is however different in yi. CRC contains minor 
variants, Other sources contain minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 62: durjana-duhkhita-manasdm Pa 
in HK, AIR, CRC 2pumsdm sujane’pi (°nesu CRC) 
né° Pa in HK, AIR, CRC; hi IS add. > panau pdya- 
sadagdhe takram phut-krtya pdmarah pivati Pai in HK 
* pani IS 5 payasd-dagdho IS dadhv api yat krtya 
IS phut’krtya bhaksayati (°yate CRC; IS 
add.; yat pibati IS) HM, HK, AIR, CRC 


No. 63 


1Poto dustara-varirasi-tarane 
dipo’ndhakaragame 

nirvate® vyajanam* mada’ndha-karino® 
darpo’ pasaintyat® srnih* 

ittham tad® bhuvi na’sti yasya® 
vidhinad no’payacinta’® krta 

manye* durjana-citta-vrtti-harane 
dhata’ pi’? bhagnodyamah** 


A barque [serves] in crossing the mass of waters 
difficult to be crossed: a lamp at the approach of 
darkness; a fan in a calm; a hook for curbing 
the fury of an elephant blind with passion ;—thus 
there is nothing upon earth for which a thought 
of an appliance has not been bestowed by the Cre- 
ator, but I believe the Creator himself [would be] 
baffled in his efforts to check the course of the 
thoughts of the wicked. 


HJ 2.165, HS 2.155, HM 2.165, HP 2.151, HN 2. 150, 
HK 2.163, HH 68.19-22, HC 90.19—91.2, IS 4189; 
CRC 3.71, CRB 3.70; PS 1.97, PN 2.75; PR 2. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain some 
minor variants, CRC contains some important variants, 
P and its various MSS. contain several variants. PR 
is almost identical with H. 


Footnotes to No. 63: * po° nir® tr. IS; durbhura-vari® 
Nin PS 2 dipa’ndha® IS; doso O in PS; °kdrodadher 
N in PS; °kdrodaye AB in PS; °kdrodgame I in PS 
3’ nirvati I in PS; nirydto O in PS *vyajane A in PS 
5°karinah CRC; °kdrindm (karinaém) HS, HM, HK 
HH, PS, PR; °karino B in PS; vadd’ndha IS ® °na- 
Sdntau HP (edd. and Pp in HS as above), B in HP, 
PS; varso pasdntau H in PS *érnt HH; °sdntyai 
Sirasyankusah CRC Sithan tat B in PS yatra 
HS (edd. in HS as above), C in PS; tena A in HP; 
bhuvanan na yamya B in PS; tr. ya® nad° ANI in PS 
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1° "pdyasrstih CRC 11 prdyo codd. in HS; kastam CRC 
12dhata’sti PR; vrttisamane dha° N in PS 13 bhagno- 
dyah IS (contra metrum) 


No. 64 
Durjanah* priya-vadi ca naitad* 
visvdsa-kdranam,® 
*madhurayati jihvagre® *hrdi halahalam 
visam 


One of evil character [may be] a kind speaker, 
that [is] no reason for trusting [him]. He carries 
sweetness on the tip of [his] tongue; poison the 
most deadly [lurks] in [his] heart. 

HJ 1.84, HS 1.77, HM 1.81, HK 1.83, HH 19. 6-7, 
HC 26. 5-6, IS 2852; CSH 24; CSN 44; CVB (IS 2852) 
228, CVT (d) 151; CNI 107; CSIB 159 & 226. 

The main editions of H are almost identical; one 
variant is noted in y in HS, HM, HK and HH. All 
groups of C contain some minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 64: 1tdurjana IS 2nai’va CVB; 
ye ca CSIB; ceto CSIB(variant) Skarakah CVB; 
kdrayet CVB(variant) ‘madhu tisthati HS, HM, 
HK, HH, Boltz 14.134, CSH; madhurvasati CVB, CSIB; 
madhu gravanti CVB ° jivhagre HK (printing error) 
*hrdaye tu halahalam CSH, CSIB 


No. 65 
Durjanair ucyamanani 'sasmitant priyany api 
akala-kusumani’va bhayam sanjanayanti me* 


Even kind [words] accompanied with smiles, 
being spoken by evil persons excite my fears, like 
[the scent of] flowers out of season. 


HJ 3.25, HS 3.23, HM 3.23, HP 3.24, HN 3.24, HK 
3.24, HH 78. 4-5, HC 103. 8-9, IS 2860; CLB 1.13. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H are almost 
identical. CLUB is almost identical with the HM edition. 


Footnotes to No, 65: *sammatdni HM, I in HK, L 
in HS, CLB; sammitdni N in HP, Pp in HS; samma- 
tanya A in HP *hi HM, HK; ca CLB 


No. 66 


Khalah karoti durvrttam' niinam? phalati® 
sidhusu 

Dasinano haret* Sitam bandhanam syan® 
mahodadheh® 


A villain does a bad action ; it produces its effect 
amongst the good. Should the ten-headed one 
(Ravana) carry off Sita, the binding of the ocean 
might ensue. 


HJ 3.22, HS 3.21, HM 3.21, HP 3.21, HN 3.21, HK 
3.21, HH 77. 7-8, HC 102. 6-7, IS 2044; CSF 99, CSW 82; 
ef. VCsr 18.1; Mahanataka 409. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H are almost 
identical, The CS group contains minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 66: ‘4durvrttinm HP 2 phalan 
CSW patati AB in HP **harat CSW 5 tan 
CSF (variant); ca CSW ® mahodadhau Mahan, CSP 


* * * 
Compare also Nos. 87, 89, 92 and 98. 


5. WoMEN IN GENERAL AND AS WIVES 


No. 67 


Pita raksati kaumare bharta raksati yauvane' 
2putras ca sthavire*® bhave* na *stri 
svatantryam arhati® 


The father protects [her] in maidenhood; the 
husband protects [her] in youth, and [their] sons 
in old age. A woman is never fit to be free from 
control. 


HJ 1.128, HS 1.113, HM 1.119, HP 1.91, HN 1.92, 
HK 1.122, HH 24.26-7, HC 33.17-8 IS 4067; CSF 58; 
CRB 8.68; CNI 154; Mn 9.3 (also quoted in PSDh 2.1, 
38.2, 355.6, SC 2.240,16; Vir Vyavahira PrakaSa 406, 
VT 821, VRV 281, U 2.14,2; VyB Vyavahira Prakasa 
195.33; Viviha PrakaiSa 342.24-5, 211.17, Sarhskara- 
ratnamala 674, Dharmattvanirnayaparisistam 2.50, VR 
1191, Vyavahirakalpataru 128, VyavahiraprakaSa 406, 
Vyavaharirthasamuccaya 120, Smrticintamani 27, Viva- 
dirnavasetu 281, Vivadabhangirnavah 2.53, Nrsirmha- 
prasida, Sathskara 66 b)*; cf. Mn 5.146; Gautama; Mi- 
taksara, Haradatta 3.10-1, ef. 18.1; B2.2,3,45; Vas 5.3; 
N 13.31; Niradiyamanusamhita 13.31; Cf. Y 1. 85-6; ef. 
Vi 25.13; MBh 13.20,21 (also quoted in Dh 2.1031), 
13.46,14; GP 1.115,63; R 2.39,32; Padma Purana, 
Srstikhanda 54.23; ef. Mahinirvinatantra 8. 106. 

The main editions of H and its various MSS. contain 
some minor variants. The CS group is almost identical 
with H. The DharmaSastra sources and MBh contain 
several important variants. GP is almost identical 
with H. 


Footnotes to No. 67: 1 ydévane IS 2 putrds (putras) 
tu N in HP, HN, P in HS, MBh in Dh, GP, B, N, RNd 
in MnJ, Gautama Mit. Haradatta, U, Vir Vyavahira 
Prakasa, Vyavahirirthasamuccaya, Vyavahiara Prakasa, 
PSDh 2.1; 355, Dharmattvanirnayaparisista, VR, CSF; 
putrag ca Vis (FH in Vis as above); putra raksanti 
vardhake R in Dh; putrah sthadvira bhave tu PSDh 
2.1; 38; raksanti stha® HK, Mn (all editions), SC, SCM, 
VyB, VBh, Vyavahararthasamuccaya; raksanti vardhake 
putra NMS * sthavire HM, HC, U, CSF; sthaviri 
GMH, U, B (ed in B as above; sthdvire co in B, B in 
KSS 2.3,46, B in AnSS 2. 2,52) *kale Pp in HS, 
GP, MBh 13,20,21, CSF; putré HK, Mn (all editions 
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and most digests quoting Mn; differently GMH, U, Vir 
Vyavahira Prakasa, Dharmattvanirnayaparisista, VR, 
Vyavahira Prakiga, Vyavahirarthasamuccaya) svd- 
tantryam kvacit striydh Sarhskiraratnamali; nd’sti 
strindm svdtantrataé MBh 13, 20,21 ®°arhati’ti B 
(BS in B as above), G, Vas Tef. JSAIL 22. 12-5 


Nos. 68, 69 
14haro *dvigunah strinam buddhis* tasam* 
caturguna® 
Ssadguno vyavasdyas ca kamas ca’stagunah 
smrtah* 


Women’s appetite is stated [to be] two-fold, 
their wit four-fold, [their] ingenuity six-fold, and 
passion eight-fold. 


HJ 2.118 & 4.8, HS 2.113, HM 2.119, HP 2.105 & 
4.8, HN 2.104 & 4.8, HK 2.117 & 4.8, HH 60. 22-3, 
HC 80. 5-6, IS 1082, 7204; CSF 35, CSH 78, CSW 81, 
CSN 15, CSP 9; CVND 1.17, CVV 1.17, CV in IS 
(7204) 1.17, CVA 1.17, CVF 1.16, CVG 1.16, CVGt 
1.17, CVK 1.18, CVN 1.18, CVT(b) 2.8, CVT(c) 1.20, 
CVT(d) 167, CVT(f) 21, CVW 1.18; CRB 2.46; CNI 
151; CSIB 167; GP 1.109,33; BP in Sabdakalpadruma 
(nari); ef. NPR 1.14,96 & 1.14, 112. 

The main editions of H are identical. The CS group 
is almost identical with H, with the exception of CSW 
which contains two minor variants. The CSL, CV and 
CN groups contain some minor variants. GP contains 
minor variants. Other sources are often different. 


Footnotes to Nos. 68-69: 1 strindm dviguna(m) dadhdro 
(dhadrah GP) GP, CV in IS, CVF, CVG, CVK, CVN, 
CSIB 2dvigunas tdsdm NPR; dviguno nityain 
naisthuryam ca caturganam BP %lajja CV in IS, 
CVF, CVG, CVK, CVN, CSIB; cf. fn. 4  * buddhih 
strinadm CSW; buddhig ca’pi CV in IS; lajja cda’pi 
CVND; prajid cai’va GP Scaturgunah IS 7204 
*sdhasah (°sam) cai’va CYND; sadgunad 
mantrand tdsdm NPR; kopah pumsah sadgunas ca 
vyavasdyas ca nigcitan BP; om. in HP 4.8 7 striyah 
CSW; kdmo’staguna ucyate IS 7204 ( CV in IS as 
above) 


No. 70 


Kiipo’dakam vatac-chaya* *syama stri 
istaka-grham* 
Sita-kale bhaved usnam usna-kale* ca sitalam 


Well-water, the shade of a Bata-tree (fig tree), 
a swarthy woman, a brick-house,—in cold weather 
should be warm, and in warm weather cool. 


HJ 1.206, HS 1.186, HH 33.25-6, IS 1850; CSH 96, 


CSN 30; CVT(b) 14.3, CVT (c) 7.62, CVT (e) 100; CRC 
7.37 b, CRB 7.27; GP 1.114, 32. 


The main editions of H contain minor variants. The 
CS group contains two minor variants. In GP £6 is 
different. 


Footnotes to No. 70: + vata-chaya HS, HH nari- 
nam ca payodharah GP 3 isakd-grham HH; ce’staka- 
*layam CSH, CSN * grisma-kale CSH, CSN 


No. 71 
1Asatyam sdhasam maya matsaryam* 
ca’ ti-lubdhata® 
‘nirgunatvam asaucatvam strindm dosah 
svabhavajah 


Falsehood, precipitancy, guile, envy and extreme 
avariciousness, want of principle, [and] impurity, 
[are] the inbred faults of women. 


HJ 1.210, HM 1.194, HK 1.196, HH 34. 26-7, IS 328; 
CVND 2.1, CVV 2.1, CV in IS (328) 2.1, CVA 2.1, 
CVF 2.1, CVG 2.1, CVGt 2.1, CVK 2.1, CVN 2.1, 
CVT(b) 2.9, CVT(c) 2.1, CVT(d) 157, CVT(e) 129, 
CVT (f) 22, CVT(g) 14, CVW 2.1; CSIB 165; PP 1. 143, 
Pts 1.195; Vet 3.6; BhS 368 v. 1. 

The main editions of H are identical with H. The CV 
and CSI groups contain several minor variants, almost 
identical with those found in P, Vet and Bhs. 


Footnotes to No. 71: tanrtam PP, Pts, Vet, Bh&, 
CVND, CV in IS, CVF, CVG, CVK, CVN, CSIB; anrta 
sdhasam dhairyam D in Vet 2mirkhatvam PP, Pts, 
Vet, BhS, CVND, CV in IS, CVF, CVG, CVK, CVN, 
CSIB Sati-lobdhata (°lobhita) PP, Pts, Vet, BhS, 
CVND, CVF, CVG, CVK, CVN, CSIB; ’ti-lobhatah Bh& 
(notes ) *nirghrnatvam b in Vet; asgaucam (asau- 
catvam CVND (var.), CV in IS, CVF, CVG, CVK, CSIB; 
agocann CVN; asaucyam IS) nirdayatvam (nirghrnatvam 
CVN) ca (om. CVND) PP, Pts, Vet, BhS, CVND, CV in 
IS, CVF, CVG, CVK, CVN, CSIB; nirdayatvam aésaucat- 
vam (ahamkdram IS) a in Vet 


No. 72 
1Nadindm sastra-panindm nakhinam? 
Srnginam® tatha 
visvdso* nai’va kartavyah® strisu raja- 
kulesu ca 


Confidence ought never be put in rivers, in those 
with weapons in their hands, in those having claws 
or horns, in women and in kings’ families. 


HJ 1.18, HS 1.17, HM 1.18, HK 1.19, HH 9.6-7, HC 
12. 13-4, IS 3214; CSH 27, CSW 31, CSN 52; CVND 
1.15, CVV 1.15, CVB (IS 3214) 248, CVA 1.15, CVF 
2.7, CVGt 2.7, CVK 2.16, CVN 1.15, CVT(b) 2.5, 
CVT(c) 1.17, CVT(f) 18, CVW 2.7; CRC 2.24, CRB 
2.22; CNI 279; PP 1.52, VCsr VII.8, VCjr VII.1; 
GP 1.109, 14. 

The main editions of H are identical. The CS, CV and 
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CR groups contain several minor variants. CSW is 
identical with H; CSH is very near to H (it is identical 
with PP). P, VC, its various MSS. and GP contain 
several minor variants, 


Footnotes to No. 72: ‘tnakhindém ca nadindm ca 
Srigindm (°pdnindm CSH, CSN; 
strindm dvisdm § in VCjr, CRC) PP, CSH, CSN, CRC; 
nadindm ca nakhindm ca é&rigindm (srigindm IS) 
Sastra-paninim (sdstra® IS—wrongly) VCsr; VCjr, GP, 
OCVND, CVK, CVN; nakh® nad°® tr. Q in VCsr, PBGKR 
in CVjr; nadindm nakhindém cai’vd M in VCsr, § in 
VCjr; Sastra-dhdrindm ME in VCsr; &rigindm ca nadi- 
nam ca nakhiniém gastra-panindém IS 2 nakhindm 
CVND HM; srigindm bhibhujam CVF 
* divdso § in VCjr 5 no’pagantavyah PP, VQ in VCsr; 
kartavyam IS 


No. 73 


Na dinena na manena nd’rjavena na sevaya 
na Sastrena na sdistrena *visamah *sarvatha* 
striyah 


Neither by gifts, nor by honours, nor by up- 
rightness, nor by devotedness, nor by punishment, 
nor by precept, [are] women [to be rendered faith- 
ful; they are] altogether dishonest. 


HJ 2.115, HS 2.112, HM 2.116, HP 2.104, HN 2. 103, 
HK 2.114, HH 60. 6-7, HC 79. 11-2, IS 3283; CRC 1.49, 
CRB 1.39; GP 1.109, 45. 

The main editions of H contain minor variants. CRC 
is identical with H (HS, HM, HP, HK, HH editions) 
GP is also identical with some editions of H. 


Footnotes to No. 73: 14 sarvasthd kim api striyah HN 
(ef. fn, 2) 2kim api HP, ad HK (ef. fn. 1) 3 vi? 
sa° tr. HS, HM, HP, HK, HH, GP, CRC 


No. 74 


1Sthdnam? na’sti ksano*® na’sti *nd’sti 
prarthayita® narah® 
*tena® Narada® narindm satitvam upajdyate' 


There is no place,—there is not a [favorable] 
moment,—there is no man a suitor,—through that, 
o Narada, does the chastity of women arise. 


HJ 1.123, HS 1.109, HM 1.115, HP 1.88, HN 1.89, 
HK 1.117, HH 24.14-5, HC 33.7-8, IS 7222; CSP 54; 
CRB 7.7; CNI 156; PP 1.107, Pts 1.138; VCsr VI. 11; 
Vet 24.2; GP 1.114,9; NPR 1.14,76; cf. MBh. 13. 
38, 23.72 

The main editions of H are almost identical. The CS 
group is identical with H. The other © groups contain 
minor variants. P, VC and GP contain minor variants. 
Vet is almost identical with H. NPR is different in Sy. 


Footnotes to No. 74: *+stha° te® tr. B in HP; ksa° 
na° raho GP 2raho PP (M in PP as above), Pts, 
VCsr, Vet, GP, CRB, CNI *ksanam MS, HM, HP, 
HN, HK, HH, NPR, a in Vet; ksane IS; raho Q in VC; 
aho VN in VC; ahar Q in VC; dhakso M in VC; pakgo 
Nd in VC; sthalam a in Vet; sthdnam A in Vet 
‘nda’sti diti tad uttama NPR 5°yito Pp in HS 
(wrongly); ‘°yataé Pr in PP ®janah VC, GP 
7 tenai’va yuvatinam ca NPR Sittham VC; evam a in 
Vet; aho b in Vet. ® gSainaka GP 1° wpajayate HK; 
upajidyate M in PP; pédtivratyam (pati? IS) pra- 
kalpyate (hi kal° VJ in VC; °kalpayet Nd in VC; 
°kalpate MNVJ in VC) VC (Q in VC as above) 11 of, 
JSAIL 22 par. 20. 


No. 75 


1Nicam dsrayate Laksmir? *akulena* 
Sarasvati 

apatram® bhajate® nari girau™ varsati 
Vasavah® 


Laksmi patronizes the base. Sarasvati [con- 
sorts] with the plebeian. A woman pays court to 
the unworthy. The cloud rains on the mountain. 


HJ 2.156, HH 67.14-5, HC 89. 7-8, IS 3793; CSF 84; 
CVB (IS 3793) 182, CVT(a) 11, CVT(b) 10.3, CVT(c) 
7.11, CVT(d) 171 & 254, CVT(e) 26; (cf. CVT(b) 
18.10, CVT(c) 8.4, CVT (g) 10; CRC 7.55, CRB 7. 57); 
CNI 168; CSIB 189; CKi 182. 

The main editions of H are almost identical. The 
CS, CV groups and CKl contain some variants, CSIB 
is different in aBy. 


Footnotes to No, 75: ‘ni° apa® tr. CSF; Laksmi 
raksana hinyas ca CVB; laksana hinasya IS; °jati 
hinasya bharati IS; Laksmi(r) laksana-hine (°nd) ca 
jati-hine (°nd kula-hine CK1; °nya IS) Sarasvati CSIB 
2°mih CSF; °mi CVB prayena nirdhanah 
CSF *akulinam IS Sapdtre CSF; CKl; kupéatre 


CSIB * ramate CVB, CSIB, CK1; kupdtre IS 7 gaile 
CSF 8 Madhavah CSIB 
Nos. 76, 76A 
Na strindm* apriyah kascit priyo va’pi na 
vidyate 
*gavas trnam ivaranye prarthayanti navam 
navam 


To women no person soever is found [to be] 
disagreeable or agreeable; as cattle in a forest are 
ever seeking fresh pasture. 


HJ 1.124 & 4.7, HS 1.189, HM 1.116, HP 1.155 & 
4.7, HN 1.156 & 4.7, HH 24.16-7, HC 33.9-10 & 133. 
10-1, IS 3496; CSF 40, CSP 55; cf. MBh 13. 39,5; cf. 
R in VR 1204; 414, 15-6; ef. IS 3235, 3531. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H are almost 
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Footnotes to Nos. 76, 76A: 'ndrindm B in HP 4.7 
*purdtanam nivarante CSH 


No. 77 
Matra svasra duhitra va* ?na* viviktisano 
bhavet* 
balavin indriya-gramo® vidvamsam® api 
karsatt 


One should not sit in a lonely place near to 
mother, or sister, or daughter; for powerful is the 
assemblage of sense organs which overcomes even 
a learned man. 


HJ 1.129, HH 25.1-2, ad HS 1.113, IS 4809; CRC 
7.9; GP 1.114,6; BhP 9.19,17; Bhavisya Purina, 
Brihmaparvan 4.184; Mn 2.215; 88 3.18 a; (cf. MBh 
13.48, 37-8; B 1.2,3,23 and 33; Ap 1.2,7,3 and 7,11 
and 1.1,3,16). 

The main editions of H are identical with the excep- 
tion of one minor variant. C contains one minor variant. 
Other sources are almost identical with H. 


Footnotes to No. 77: tca IS 2 ndtyantaikantikam 
vaset SS %no HH, ad HS *vaset CRC; visat IS 
Sindriyah gramam IS vidhvamsam BhP 


No. 78 
N@gnis trpyati' kasthanam? na@ paganan® 
mahodadhih 
ni’ntakah sarvabhiitandm* *na pumsam® 
vama-locanah* 


Fire is not satisfied with fuel, nor the ocean 
with rivers, nor death with all creatures, nor 
bright-eyed women with men. 


HJ 2.114, HS 2.111, HM 2.115, HP 2.103, HN 2. 102, 
HK 2.113, HH 60.4-5, HC 79.9-10, IS 3547; CSF 41; 
CVA 7.10, CVF 7.7, CVG 7.6, CVGt 7.4, CVN 7.12, 
CVT(b) 16.9, CVT(c) 7(b)5 & 53.17, CVW 7.8; CRB 
2.51; CNI 171; CNH 13; PP 1.106, Pts 1.137; VCsr 
VI.10; MBh 5.39,7 and 13.38,25; R 5.50,12; GP 
1,109,40; BhS 571; NPR 1. 14,99. 

The main editions and the MSS. of H are almost 
identical, with the exception of two minor variants. The 
CS, CN groups and most of the CV group are identical 
with H (CSF, CVN with HM, HP, HN, HK editions). 
Other sources contain minor variants, with the exception 
of NPR which is different in 4. 


Footnotes to No. 78: + tapyati Pp in HS * kdsthau- 
ghair J in CV; kasthena CVG %*pagdbhir J in VC, 
CVG = *°bhutaigca Jin VC trpyati sampa- 
dim NPR ®pumbhir J in VC 7 °locand HM, HP, 
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HN, HK, Pts, bhNPr in PP, MBh 5.39,7, GP, J in VC, 
CSF, CVG, CVN; °locana IS 


No. 79 


Ghrta-kumbha-sama nari? 
puman 

2tasmad ghrtam ca vahnim ca *naikatra 
sthapayed budhah 


A woman [is] like a jar of ghee. A man [is] 
like a glowing coal. A prudent person, therefore, 
should not place ghee and fire together. 


HJ 1.127, HS 1.112, HM 1.117, HP 1.90, HN 1.91, 
HK 1.120, HH 24, 24-5, HC 33. 13-4, IS 2217; CSF 101, 
OSH 77, CSN 34, CSP 52; cf. CSIB 2634; Vet Intr 1 
(ef. Vet 3.10); Padma Purina, Srstikhanda 54.21; cf. 
BhP 7. 12,9; cf. Mn 2.94. 

The main editions of H are identical. The OS group, 
with the exception of CSP which contains one minor 
variant, is identical with H. Vet is different in yd. 
Padma P is different in y. 


Footnotes to No, 79: *purusaé caé’gnivarcasah Vet 
3.10 2tasmadt HH; samélesdd dravate (sasneho 
dravate IS) kumbhah tadvat stri-pumsa-bhavité Vet 
Intr 8 prthak-sthdnena dhdrayet HP, tad vatstri- 
pumsa (pumsi IS) bhadvatd (bhavata IS; bhdsitam IS; 
bhadsite IS; yogatah IS) IS; naikasthdne na dharayet 
Padma P; naiva ..... (illegible) CSP *CSIB 263 
(a8 are similar in BhP 7.12,9) reads: 


Agni-kumbha-samé nari ghrta-kumbha-samo narah 
ubhayor api samyogah kasya visvdsa-kdrakah (visvasa 
te narah var.) 


No. 80 
Suriipam? purusam? drstva bhrataram*® 
*yadi va sutam 
Syonth klidyatt® narinim “satyam satyam 
hi Narada® 


Feminae virum pulchrum, sive fratrem, sive 
filium intuitae pudendum madescit: vero Narada, 
vero! 


HP 1.87, HS 1.110, HK 1.116, HH 24.18-9, HC 
33.10-1, IS 7135 & 7107; CSF 38, CSP 53; OVT(b) 
23.9, CVT(e) 57.3; CNI 158; GP 1.109,37; cf. Vet 
3.9; ef. NPR 1. 14,77; ef. MBh 13. 38, 26. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
minor variants. The CS group is almost identical with 
H. Other sources contain major variants. NPR is quite 
different. 


Footnotes to No. 80: 1tsuveéam HS, HH, GP, CSP; 
suvesam CSF; svaripam A in HP (B in HP as above) ; 
sundaram IS 7107 2 kdmukam NPR 3 kdmanit NPR 
*pitaram IS 7107; madandturé NPR Som. HK; 
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yonir dravati IS 7107;tad gdtram ca pulakitam yonau 
kandiiyanam param NPR *kridati B in HP; syadati 
CSF 7 dmapatram ivadmbhasd HP (B in HP as above) 
tathyam me brihi IS 7101 8 gaunaka GP; jandrdana 
IS 7107 


No. 81 
Sa bharya ya grhe daksai* sa bharya ya 
prajavati* 
sa bharya ya patipranad® sa bharyad ya 
pativrata* 


She [is] a wife who in the house [is] clever. 
She [is] a wife who [is] prolific. She [is] a wife 
who lives in her lord (or who is the life of her 
lord). She [is] a wife who [is] faithful to [her] 
husband. 


HJ 1.211, HS 1.190, HM 1.195, HP 1.156, HN 1. 157, 
HK 1.197, HH 35.3-4, HC 46.19-20, IS 7004; (CVND 
4.13, CVV 4.12 (13)), CV in IS (7004) 4.13, CVF 7.4, 
CVG 7.4, CVN 7.5, (CVT(b) 12.9, CVT(c) 7.43, 
CVT(d) 22, CVT(e) 70, CVW 7.5); CRC 1.28, CRB 
1.25; CNH 23; MBh 1.74,39; GP 1.108, 18. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
minor variants. The CV and CR groups contain minor 
variants. GP contains minor variants. MBh is identical 
with H. 


Footnotes to No. 81: *éucir-daksé CVND; priyamn 
briyadt CNH *pativratd B in HP, CVND; priyamvada 
GP, CVF, CRC ’ pratiprand Boltz 30.27, GP; pati- 
prita CVND; priyamvddinit CNH; vacahstoka CVN 
*priyamvadé B in HP; yat (sat) yavddini CVND; 
prajavati CRC; ca putrinti CVG, CVN 


No. 82 
Dusta bharya satham* mitram bhrtyas? 
co’ttaradayakah* 
*sasarpe ca grhe vaso mrtyur eva na samsayah 


An unfaithful wife, a false friend, a servant that 
gives [saucy] answers, and a residence in a house 
infested by serpents, [is] death beyond a doubt. 


HJ 2.120, HS 2.115, HM 2.121, HP 2.107, HN 2. 106, 
HK 2.119, HH 61.7-8, HC 80.17-8, IS 2891; CSF 8, 
CSH 43 (cf. 86), CSW 7, CSN 47, CSP 3; CVND 1.5, 
CVV 1.5, CV in IS (2891) 1.5, CVA 1.5, CVF 1.5, 
CV@ 1.5, CVGt 1.4, CVK 1.5, CVN 1.5, CVT(b) 1.6, 
CVT(c) 1.6, CVT(d) 156, CVT(e) 5, CVT (f) 6, CVW 
1.5; CRC 1.45, CRB 1.38; CNI 110; CSIB 162; cf. 
PtsK 1.235; GP 1.108, 25. 

The main editions of H are almost identical, All 
groups of C are identical with H, with the exception of 
CSIB and CVG; each of them contains one minor vari- 
ant. GP is identical with H, PtsK is almost identical 
in 75, while af are different. 


Footnotes to No. 82: +sathamn IS 
46.12; bhrtyo(s) IS (add.) 


* sarpayukte grhe PtsK 


No. 83 

Kokilanam svaram'* ripam *nari-ripan® 
pativratam * 

vidya ripam kuriipdndin ksama? ripam® 
tapasvindm* 


The beauty of cuckoos [is their] note. The 
beauty of a women (wife) [is] constancy to her 
husband. The beauty of the ill-favored [is] knowl- 
edge. The beauty of the pious [is] patience. 


HJ 1.212, HH 35.7-8, IS 1919; CSH 46, CSW 18, CSV 
31, CSP 44; CVND 3.9, CVV 3.9, CV in IS (1919) 3.9, 
CVB (IS 1919) 12; CRC 7.23, CRB 7.28; CLB 7.3, CLT 
7.3, CLC 7.9, CLD 7.5, CLI 7.3, CLM 7.7; CNI 152, 
CNH 17; Vet 9.17; Pras 5.11. 

The main editions of H, with the exception of HN and 
HH, which contain one minor variant, are identical. 
The CS, CV, CL and CN groups contain minor variants, 
with the exception of CVB which is different in 8. The 
CS group is the nearest to H. CRC is identical with H 
in a only. Other sources contain minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 83: ‘4svaro Pras, Vet, CSH, CSW, 
CSN, CSP, CVND, CV in IS, CRC, CLB, CLT CLC, CLD, 
CLI, CLM, CNH 2 padtivratyam tathd striyam IS; 
pativratyam tu yositim CVB 3 strindm ripam Pras, 
CVND; stri-riipam ca c in Vet * pativrata HN, HH, 
ABacd in Vet, CLB, CLT CSH, CSN; °vrta D in Vet; 
pavitrata CSN; petivratyam tathd striyam IS 5 Santi 
CLB, CLT * viripdnam CVB 7 tapasvinah CSN 


No. 84 
Anabhydse* visarn vidyd* ajirne* bhojanam 
visam * 
Svisam sabha® daridrasya vrddhasya taruni 
visam 


In the absence of practice, knowledge [is] poison. 
In indigestion, food [is] poison. A court [is] the 
bane of a poor man. To an old man, a young wile 
[is] poison. 


HJ Intr 22, HS Intr 21, HM Intr 22, HK Intr 22, HH 
3.10-1, IS 2836; CSF 11, CSH 98, CSW 78, CSN 42, 
CSP 21; CVND 4.15, CVV 4.14, CV in IS (2836) 4.15, 
CVB 15 (IS 2836) 15, CVT(b) 27.9, CVT(d) 25, 
CVT(e) 44, CVT(g) 58; ONI 226, CNH 26; CSIB 69. 

The main editions of H are identical. The CS, CV, CN 
and CSI groups contain several variants; some of them 
are important. Minor variants are only noted in the 
CN and CSI groups. 


2 bhrtydsé Boltz 
°ttaraddyakah, HS, 
HM, Boltz 46.12, CSW; °ttaraddyakam IS; ’hamkéra- 
samyutah IS (add.); cd’mtara® CSIB; co’mtara® CVG 
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Footnotes to No. 84: anabhydsam CNH (°se CSIB) ; 
duradhita CSF, CSH, CSW, CSN, CSP * $istram 
CVND, CNH, CSIB %ajirnam CSF, CVB: (°ne 
(VND) *bho® vi? tr. CNH, CSIB daridrasya 
visam gosthi CVND *gosthi CSF, CSH, CSW, CSN, 
(SP, CNH, CSIB. See fn. 5 (CVND) 

* * * 


Compare also Nos. 3, 5, 18, 47, 94 and 98. 


6. Sons 
No. 85 
1Sa? jato yena jatena* yati vamsah* 
samunnatim 


Sparwartini® samsdire Smrtah® ko 
na jayate™ 


He [is] born, by whom [when] born, the family 
attains exaltation. In the revolving world, who, 
[when] dead, is not born again? 


HJ Intr 14, HS Intr 13, HM Intr 14, HP Intr 13, 
HN Intr 12, HK Intr 14, HH 2. 18-9, HC 5. 3-4, IS 6681; 
(RC 8.35, CRB 8.35; Pts 1.27a; BhS 74. 

The main editions of H are identical. CRC is identical 
with H with the exception of 6. Pts is different in af. 
BhS is identical with H; changes are noted in MSS. only. 


Footnotes to No. 85: ‘sa pa® tr. in BhS; af different 
in Pts *na FJ, in Bhs *ydtena B,, in Bhs 
‘jati vaméah A, in BhS; magnah J, in BhS; varméa°® 
J,W,X, in BhS; vamnso yati T, in BhS; mdnah M, in 
Bhs Ssamunnatih X, in BhS; samunnatim M, in 
Bhs identical in Pts * parivartanit IY,, in 
Bh$; parivrttini J, in BhS; parivartmani Y, in Bhs 
*‘parair-jdtair-mrtaig ca kim CRC *martyah B,F,HI 
in Bh§; narah we in BhS; madah M, in Bhs; mrto IS; 
srutah F, in Bhs *°ko’pi in BhS; ko’pan M, 
in BhS; v@ ko IS * jandyate F, in BhS; jayati G, 
in Bhs 


No. 86 
Ayuh* karma* ca vittam® ca vidya 
nidhanam® eva ca 
*pancai *’tany api® srjyante® 
garbhasthasyav'va™ dehinah** 


Age, actions, wealth, knowledge, and also death; 
these five are created for the embodied spirit even 
whilst existing in the embryo state. 


HJ Intr 27, HS Intr 26, HM Intr 27, HP Intr 17, HN 
Intr 16, HK Intr 27, HH 3.21-2, HC 6.1-2, IS 992; 
(VND 4.1 & 13.4, CVV 4.1, CV in IS (992) 4.1 & 13.4, 
CVT(b) 24.7, CVT(c) 58.5, CVT(d) 83, CVT(e) 80; 
CLC 8.5, CLD 8.7, CLM 8.7; CNI 179, CNH 82; CSIB 
°8; PP 2.64: Vet 8.8; GP 1.115,23 (cf. Mn 2.136, 
Y 1.116, Vas 13. 56-7, Vi 32. 16). 


The main editions of H are identical, with the excep- 
tion of one minor variant in HH. The CV, CL and CN 
groups are identical with H, with the exception of two 
very minor variants. PP is identical with H, with the 
exception of one minor variant. Vet, and in particular 
its various MSS., and GP contain some variants and 
show differences in the text. 


Footnotes to No. 86: *dyus B in Vet 2? karmam 
AD in Vet; karmdni (ca om.) CSIB 3 caritramn GP 
* vidydti c in Vet Sdyuh karma ca vidya ca saukhyan 
nidhanam e in Vet: vinayam IS *dy° pan® tr. CLM 
visrjyante Vet 8’tani hi (ca) PP, CVND 
*sijyante HH; &rjyante B in Vet: ’téni prapadyante 
IS; ’tdni vivicyante GP; vilikhyante De in Vet 1° 5d- 
yamdnasya dehinah GP; °stasyai B in Vet 11 °sy’eva 
D in Vet 12 dehindm CSIB 


No. 87 
Avasyam bhavino' bhava bhavanti 
mahatam? apt 
*nagnatvam Nilakanthasya mahahi-sayanam 
Hareh 


Inevitably, the conditions that are to be, happen, 
even of the mighty. Nakedness [is the fate] of 
Nilakantha (Siva); sleep upon the great serpent 
[that] of Hari (Visnu). 

HJ Intr 28, HS Intr 27, HM Intr 28, HP Intr 18, HN 
Intr 17, HK Intr 28, HH 3.23-4, HC 6.3-4, IS 671; 
CSIB 248. 

The main editions of H are identical. CSIB contains 
important changes in 


Footnotes to No. 87: bhdvito IS ? sarvatam CS1B 
mahesvarasya nagnatvam samudrasa°® CSIB 


No. 88 
Yasya tasya' prasiito’pi* gunavdan pijyate 
narah 
dhanur vamsavisuddho’ pi nirgunah kin 
arisyati® 


Of whomever the son [is] endued with good 
qualities, the man is honored. .\ bow,—though 
faultless as to the cane <lineage)—if without the 
bowstring <without virtue), what will it accom- 
plish ? 

HJ Intr 23, HS Intr 22, HM Intr 23, HK Intr 23, 
HH 3. 12-3, IS 5369; CSW 14, CSP 48. 

The main editions of H are identical with the excep- 
tion of HK which contains one minor variant. CSW and 
CSP contain minor variants. 

Footnotes to No. 88: ‘tkasya HK; yasyam tasyamn 
CSW: putra CSP *hi CSW: prasitas tu CSP 
* naribhiiyate CSW 
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ON THE ANCIENT CHRONOLOGY OF INDIA (1) 


R. Morton SmitH 
UNIVERSITY oF ToRONTO 


1. THE FOLLOWING PAGES Were occasioned by a 
study of the story of Amba in M. Bh. V. 170-93." 
In the course of time, the attitude to Amba 


Abbreviations: 


ABORI Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Iusti- 
tute 

AIHT F. E. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Histori- 
cal Tradition 

Ait (Br.) Aitareya (Brihmana) 

AMMK Aryamafijusrimilakalpa 


AV of dates = anno Mahavirae 


Basham A. L. Basham, History of the Ajivakas 
Bd. Brahmanda Purina 

Bh. Bhigavata 

Br. U. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 

C.V. Cullavathsa 

Dig. Digambara Jain 

Div. Divyavadina 

DKA. F. E. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age 
DV. Dipavarthsa 

THQ Indian Historical Quarterly 

Ind. Ant. Indian Antiquary 

Jain J. C. Jain, Life in Ancient India 
JBRS Journal of the Bihar Society 

JUB. Jaiminiya Upanisad Brihmana 


K. (ref. Br. U.) = Kanva recension of Br. U. 
KSS. Kathiasaritsigara 
M (ref. Br. U.) = Madhyandina recension of Br. U. 


Mat. Matsya Purina. MSS. b, ¢, e, j, n most 
quoted 
M. Bh. Mahabhirata 
M.V. Mahiavarisa 
M. Vastu Mahiavastu 
R. Raychaudhuri, Political History of An- 
cient India (2nd Ed.) 
R.V. Rig Veda 
S. P. B. Satapatha Brihmana 
Svet. Svetambara Jain 
Tait (S, Br.U.) Taittiriya (Samhiti, Brihmana Upani- 
gad ) 
Va. Vayu Purina (Ms e most quoted) 
V.1, var. lect. Varia lectio 
V.S. Viajasaneya Sathhita 
Vs, Vsh Visnu Purina 
¥.P. Yuga Purina of the Girgyasamhita: 
& 
~v~- 
Pathya P 


The number of vipulas is always given 
after the pathya figure in this order. 


changed; and this change must be connected with 
the difference in the position of women between 
the Vedic and Brahmana, or Upanisadic ages, 
There is one independent authority for this period, 
the Purana, which itself bears witness to the 
changing atmosphere; its evidence has been re- 
ceived with an a priori scepticism, partly because 
it tells of the distant past, and partly because it 
appeared to disagree with the Buddhist accounts. 
The only valuable work on it in England, by Par- 
giter, was treated with an unwarranted rudeness, 
especially by Keith, under the influence of the 
XIX century principle that because an oral tradi- 
tion had been handed down, it was probably wrong. 
If the trend of recent work on our own dark ages, 
or on the Greek and Roman, has been to rehabili- 
tate tradition, it is quite wrong to refuse that bene- 
fit to the Indian: that Indians should have been 
inaccurate is not impossible, but to say that they 
told nothing but lies is to make high demands on 
credulity. Pargiter was a judge of the high court 
of Calcutta; where he surely must have had plenty 
of practice in extracting truth from verbal testi- 
mony ; nor do his superiors seem to have considered 
these efforts unsuccessful, to judge from his ap- 
pointment. It was also such a position as would 
give him an excellent insight into the mechanism 
of fiction; and one has only to read his articles to 
recognise a very beautiful acuteness of reasoning. 
We therefore believe that the a priori case for 
belief for Pargiter and the Purana has far more 
rational support than that for scepticism, and 
would invite the sceptic to read first the para- 
graphs wherein we fix the chronology of the V-IV 
centuries B. C. 

It is said that work on the Purana is valueless 
because it cannot be checked. Exactly the same is 
said against religion, it cannot be checked. Yet its 
value is not thus denied, and there is at least the 
test of consistency to check it, and it is probable 
that there is considerably more evidence from the 
brahmanical writings than has yet been recognised 
or used to check the Purana. Again, the Indian 
has no historical sense; but the depreciation of 
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history depends on the dominance of philosophic 
pessimism; that attitude was not dominant in 
India much before the 3rd century B.c.: and the 
historical sense is only really destroyed with the 
emergence of the full classical Hinduism: this is 
hardly before the second or first century B. c., and 
until then, the Indian appears to have had as much 
historical sense as anyone else, though few people 
of those days might meet the sharpest modern 
standards. Finally, it is very hard to persuade 
scholars to doubt the text of the Rig Veda, or even 
Upanisads, and these were preserved from memory 
for a very long time: it is then reasonable to look 
at least for traces of such faithfulness in the 
Purana. If we find some, it is not because we start 
with a prejudice in favour of the Purana; we only 
ask for an absence of prejudice against. We had 
no idea when we started that we could reconcile 
and confirm Hindu and Buddhist traditions of the 
Sth-4th centuries ; but if the work is good, surely 
the method should receive some consideration. We 
do not claim certainty for earlier times—or indeed, 
always later; but we cannot fully understand any 
of the undated literature of India without its en- 
vironment, and until the Christian era, that en- 
vironment was changing. These changes involve a 
chronology, and we think it is worth while using 
what evidence we have to construct a provisional 
one: if it is on the right lines, it will probably show 
up other evidence too. Let us then look, with 
reference to Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition (AIJ/T) and Dynasties of the Kali Age 
(DKA). In this latter he has not always chosen 
the right reading, but there is no reading we offer 
below to improve his text that is not found in his 
critical apparatus, or closely based thereon. 

The textual problem of the Purana is very like 
that of the M. Bh., and possibly worse, and Edger- 
ton’s description of a good MS. as one that appears 
to approximate to the original is as close as we can 
get. The criteria for approaching the original 
must be to some degree nontextual. Our own im- 
pression is that what with phonetics and develop- 
ment of alphabets, as many hands or pens often 
visible in one MS., almost any corruption is easy 
at some time or other. Nevertheless, we do not 
believe in conjecture without MS. authority, and it 
will be seen that where we emend Pargiter’s text, 
our authority comes, on the whole, from a rather 
small group of MSS. Most valuable is Pargiter’s e 
Vayu, and then ec, e, b, j Matsya: this is fortuitous, 
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and so seems to us to have some confirmatory 
value. If we hope for truth from the Purana, we 
must be willing to assume that the lines originally 
made sense, and preferably consistent sense. Fur- 
ther, as in the Crit. Ed. of M.Bh., meaningless 
particles and padding will be found to disappear. 
We employ doubt on the text at a minimum: we 
have sufficient faith in other people’s abilities to 
doubt Pargiter’s text at a minimum: and as we are 
not producing a critical text ourselves, we leave 
alone those passages where there is no difference in 
sense between what may be very different texts. 
Sometimes one can tell which is the re-written 
version, as e. g. the Bhagavata has obviously found 
the account of the Nandas hopelessly corrupt, and 
re-written it. Besides following the MSS. as far 
as possible, we also try to take into account the 
division of the Slokas. 


2. There are three dynasties that span the gap 
from the heroic age to early historical times; of 
these three the BarHapraTHas of Magadha are 
for us the most important, because it gives figures. 
For some reason Purana figures have always been 
taking as indicating reigns, whether they claim to 
or not: but why anyone should go to the trouble 
of making up figures for reigns of kings of no 
importance at all in the legend and cultural his- 
tory of India, we cannot think: even less when he 
had three dynasties to experiment on, and only did 
it for one. We append Pargiter’s text of the Bar- 
hadrathas, with our own corrections indented : 


Ata tirdhvam pravaksydmi Magadha ye Brhadrathéh 
Jardsandhyasya ye vamse Sahadevanvaye nrpah 
atita vartamdndé ca bhavigyds ca tathaé punah 
atitad vartamdnaég ca bhavisyds ca tathéd punah 
pradhdnyatah pravaksyami; gadato me nibodhata 2 
Sangrame Bharate vrtte Sahadeve nipatite 
Somddhis tasya dadyddo raéjabhit sa Girivraje 3 
pancdsatam tathdstau ca sama rdjyam akdrayat 
Srutagravaég catuh sastim samds tasydnvaye 'bhavat 4 
Ayutdyus tu sad vimsad rijyam varsadmy akdrayat 
samah Satan Nirdmitro mahim bhuktvd divam gatah 
{[or: catvdrimésatsamds tasya Niramitro divam gatah] 5 
Ayutdyus tu sad trinsad rdjyam varsdny akdrayat 
catvdrimsat samd(mahim) bhuktvd Niramitro 
divam gatah 5 
paincdsatam samah sat ca Suksatrah praiptavdn mahim 
trayovinsad Brhatkarmad raéjyan varsdny akdrayat 6 
Senajit sdmpratam capi etd vai bhoksyate samah 
{[or: Senajit sampraydtas ca bhuktvd paicdsatam 
mahim] 7 
Senajit simpratas cdyam etd vai bhoksyate samah 
Senajit sampraydtas ca bhuktvd pancdsatan 
mahim 7 
Srutaijayas tu varsdni catvadrinégad bhavisyati 
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mahdbalo mahdbadhur mahdbuddhiparadkramah 8 
8ab: Satayajnas tu varsdni paicatrimégad bhavisyati: 
2 padas missing: 8ed. 8a 

asta varsdni mahim prapsyati vai Vibhuh 
astd paficdgatam cabddn rdjye sthdsyati vai Sucih 9 


astd vimésati varsdni mahin pdsyati vai vibhuh 

asta paicasadabdo ha vrajyim sthdsyati vai gucih 9 
asta vinnsat sama raja Ksemo bhoksyati vai mahim 

asta vinsat sama pirnd Ksemo bhavisyati 
Suvratas tu catuh sastim rdjyam prapsyati viryavan, 10 
parca trinsati varsdni Sunetro bhoksyate mahim 


bhoksyate Nirvrtig cemdm astd paicdgatan samah 
astd vinsat sama rdjyam Trinetro bhoksyate tatah 
catvdrimésat tathdstau ca Drdhaseno bhavisyati 12 
trayas trimsat tu varsdni Mahinetrah prakasgyate 

dvd trinésat tu sama raja Sucalas tu bhavisyati 13 
catvdrimsat sama raja Sunetro bhoksyate tatah 
Satyajit prthivin raja tryasitin bhoksyate samah 14 


Visvajic caiva varsdni [or: pripyemam Visvajic capi) 
painca vinsad bhavisyati 


Ripuiijayas tu varsini paicdsat prapsyate mahim 15 
sodasaite nrpd jieyd bhavitdro Brhadrathah 
trayo vimnsddhikamn tesdm rdjyam ca satasaptakam 16 


dvd trimésacca nrpah hy ete bhavitdro Brhadrathah 
dvd visnsat tu ete bhavitdro Brhadrathah 
pirnanm varsasahasram vai rdjyam bhavisyati. 17 


BARIADRATHAS (TABLES A AND B) 


Somadhi 58 Suksatra 56 
Srutasravas 64 Brhatkarman 23 
Ayutayus 26 (36) Senajit 23 (50). 
Niramitra 

Srutafijaya 40 Sucala 32 
Vibhu 28 Sunetra IT 40 
Suci 58 Satyajit 83 
{? Satayajfia 35] Visvajit 25 
Ksema 28 Ripufijaya 50 
Suvrata 64 —- 
Sunetra I 35 650 
Nirvrti 58 +50 
Trinetra 28 +23 
Drdhasena 48 — 
Mahinetra 33 723 


There are no vipulas in this passage at all: in 
the other dynasties they are not common; includ- 
ing the Andhras 10: 128 pathya (0-4-3-3), exclud- 
ing them, 8:94. The Pauravas have clearly a 
different author as their figure is 11:22 (1-8-0- 
1-0-1). One could feel that a vipula figure of 1:12 
is consistent with 0:34: but for the Barhadrathas, 
the style is also different, and more florid. More 
attempt is made for variety of expression: 7 differ- 
ent phrases are used for the being (or reigning), 
including 6 bhi, 6 rdjyam-+-, 3 prap mahim, 4 
bhuj mahim, 3 bhuj samas. This might suggest 
that the author found names and figures, whose 


meaning he did not know, to put into verse. He 
thought they were all reigns, and differences of 
phrasing cannot be pressed: they were in fact all 
life figures. This is possible, but he gave two 
figures for Senajit, and the mixture of reign and 
life figures is certain for the Sigunagas. On Table 
A we offer a possible chronology for lives only, and 
in B we pay attention to the phrasing, which we 
discuss when we come to it. 

The figures have been dismissed as fantastic be- 
cause for reigns they are, 723 years for 16. But if 
we think they may represent the lives of the kings 
they immediately become reasonable, as the table 
below will show, for there is only one very high 
number of 83, and the others range from 23 to 64. 
Down to Brhatkarman the total is 267 years; but 
Ayutayus is given 36 in the Matsya Purana and 
some MSS. of Vayu: we need the 10 years as we 
shall see, so that the total is now 277. These 10 
years can be made up in 2 other ways: either 
Ksema has 38 years, with MSS e, d, e, m, Mat. 
instead of 28, or, Susrama (Suvrata) (Bd. and 
Vayu for Trinetra) has 38 instead of 28. The sec- 
ond, with Ksema 38 may be better, but either of 
these last two contradict the figure of 723 also 
given. Senajit has at present 23 to his credit; this 
makes 300, all in the past. If we add from Sru- 
tafijaya to Ripufjaya, the future, we shall total 
650: but the summary tells us the total is 1000. 
Of these we already have 950; but Mat. gives 
Senajit 50 years: that is his total. Clearly we need 
only count both his figures, and we get the figure 
of the summary. If we subtract the duplicated 23 
years, we get 977 for 22 kings, an average life of 
4414 years—quite likely for those days. Megas- 
thenes says there were 153 kings with 6042 years 
before Alexander. This may well be a life figure 
from a lost Purana, giving a reasonable average of 
39.5. 

If we suppose a father and son succession only, 
and take 20 as the average age for the father at the 
birth of his son, we can take 440 from 977, 537: 
let us suppose the dynasty ended in 544-3 (as we 
shall show), the date of the Bharata battle will be 
1081: but the date of the “present” would be 
544-+4+ (650-300) —c. 900. These, however, are 
absolute maxima, because it will be seen that unin- 
terrupted father-son succession for 22 generations 
is exceedingly unlikely in itself, and would in this 
case involve more minorities than are likely to be 
tolerable in early times. If then the life is a short 
one (e.g. under 30, which gives quite time enough 
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to produce a son), we may suspect a succession by 
a brother, or even, if followed by a long life, by an 
uncle. We are apt to think first of assassination as 
the only peril of eastern kings likely to cause early 
death; but we should remember disease in those 
days would be very nearly as dangerous, as the 
average expectation of life (excluding infantile 
mortality) was only about 40 throughout the 
world; e.g. in the Hattic cemetery of Alaca in 
Anatolia, where violence was certainly not a nor- 
mal cause of death. 

With these considerations in mind, clearly there 
is trouble at the end of the dynasty. ViSvajit 
might be a great-grandson, but the name suggests 
should be a grandson, or possibly late born son of 
Satyajit, advanced in this last case by a palace 
intrigue in the old king’s dotage (cf. Rima and 
Bharata). Ripufijaya was a mature man, not going 
tomake way for this pup, and presumably removed 
him, possibly setting the fashion in assassination 
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that seems to arise. This happened about 550, and 
with the already stirring economic change (of 
money economy), and heretical scepticisms of the 
Veda, a loosening of the old moral ties should be 
expected. 

Very few relationships are given in this gene- 
alogy : we must usually reconstruct either from the 
names, or the succession; it is possible that if the 
reign, and not the life, is given, the king con- 
cerned was not the eldest son. We will therefore 
offer two reconstructions, from the battle for which 
we give a schematic date of 975, 34 of a century, 
with possible variants, showing first all the figures 
as length of life, and the second time pressing the 
phraseology of the Purana, to distinguish life from 
reign. It will be seen there is considerable latitude 
in conformity with the evidence; we give pro- 
visional dates to make it easier to follow. (See 
Table A). 


TABLE A 
Jarisandha 
(ob. battle) 995-37 
Srutasravas 970-06 
Ayutiyus 936-00 
Niramitra 914-874 
Suksatra 894-38 


Brhatkarman 860-37 


| 
Senajit 857-07 


Srutafijaya 835-795 


| 
Suci 810-752 


778-750 


| 
Vibhu 815-787 


Suvrata 800-736 
Sunetra I 768-33 


Nirvrti 748-690 
| 


| 
Trinetra 715-687 


712-664 
Mahinetra 692-59 

Sucala 672-40 
Sunetra II 652-12 


Satya a 632-550 


| | 
605-555 Ripufijaya 594-44 


Vidvajit 574-549. 
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Here Sunetra I is the grandfather of Trinetra, 
and Mahinetra of Sunetra II. It is possible to put 
all four in such relationship within the same 
framework, as follows :— 


Vibhu 820-792 

Suci 819-761 brother 
Ksema 788-60 son 
Suvrata 818-754 uncle 
Sunetra son 
Nirvrti 768-10 “ 
Trinetra 1732-04 “ 


Drdhasena 712-664 “ 
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as before; but as this puts all the irregularities of 
succession in the one generation after Srutaiijaya, 
it is not greatly superior to A, where they are 
evenly spaced. 

But we can offer another (see Table B), care- 
fully observing the phraseology of the Purana. In 
gloka 2 ab, most MSS. have atitad, vartamanas ca 
nom. pl.: in j Mat. they are nom. sing. This is 
not wholly wrong, as only one can be at present 
vartamanas. Somddhi was the heir, ddydda of 
Sahadeva, i.e. not his son, and was king 58 years, 
rajyam akdrayat. Such a phrase with rajyam is 
unequivocal, and cannot be otherwise translated. 


Mahinetra 692-59, “ ete, On the other hand, Srutagravas was abhavat 64 
TABLE B 
Jarisandha ec. 1035-985 
Sabadeva ec. 1010-975 Somadhi | 990-17 r. 975-17 
Srutasravas 970-06 
(Apratipin) 935-870 r. 906-870 
| 
914-858 Niramitra (909-869 ?) 
Brhatkarman 880-35 r. 858-35 
Senajit 857-07 
Srutafijaya 840-00 
| 
Vibhu 823-795 Suci 10-738 r. 795-38 
(Ksh. ?) 


(K. 


| 
Ksema 764-36 


| 
— 750-673 r. 736-673 


S. 747-6742). 


Sunetra I 70(7)3-6(72)68 


Nirvrti 722-664 
| 
Trinetra (Susrama) 700-636 
664.36 
Drdhasena 680-32 


| 
Mahinetra (Sumati) 660-27 


Sucala 642-10 
Sunetra II 622-582 


or, alternatively: 


Drdhasena 680-32 or 664-16 


| 
jit 635-553 


| 
| 
? Ripufijaya 594-44 


| 
Visvajit 577-52 


| 
Mahinetra Sucala 639-07 


Sumati 641-08 


Trinetra could here be a son of Sunetra born c. 684 


Sunetra II 637-597 


Satyajit as before 
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years in his line, anvaye, paraphrased by the var. 
lect. tasya sutah, only says he lived 64 years. 
Ayutayus reigned 36 years; this may indicate he 
was not the eldest son: there had been time for 
another. Niramitra, having enjoyed the earth 40, 
went to heaven. The phrase is mahim bhuj. In 
classical Sanskrit this is translated as to rule. It 
does not seem to be a very early phrase; I cannot 
find it in the Brahmanas from the VVARI word 
index: it does occur in the Gita 2.37, where Ar- 
juna if he lives will bhoksyase prthivim or mahim. 
It cannot mean exactly ruling here, because Ar- 
juna couldn’t rule, the ruler was Yudisthira. We 
would suggest that there are many phrases that 
become euphemisms or periphrases, i.e. acquire a 
connotation, and mahim bhuj is one of them. In 
its literal meaning all it need say is experience the 
earth. By the time pessimism is the normal atti- 
tude to life, the only person who could enjoy the 
earth is a king, but without that background of 
pessimism, which certainly post-dates the Bar- 
hadrathas, the phrase could have applied to anyone 
(if it existed). We would also suggest that much 
the same goes for prap mahim: the sense of active 
conscious taking can be very weak in the Vdp, 
just as of going in many uses of gam. In M. Bh. I 
92 Mahabhisa is condemned lokdn avap, i.e. he has 
got to go back to earth and live; he is not con- 
demned to rule. These may be small parallels: but 
we are entitled to say with the proverb, the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. 

Niramitra’s text is in disorder: Vayu gives no 
number, and Matsya’s tasya is in mid-air—it might 
well be the remains of a gloss, his son—and there 
isno verb. samds seems to have been in the origi- 
nal, as it is in both versions; c e Mat. have bhuktva 
as well as some other MSS., so the original was 
something like catvdrimsat sama bhuktva Nira- 
mitro divam gatah. Perhaps bhutva becoming 
bhuktva caused the confusion. 

Suksatra was in contact with the world, prapta- 
vin mahim, 56 years, i.e. lived 56. His position 
as an elder brother of Niramitra in table B may 
not seem plausible, but comparing this with the 
other genealogies, we cannot have too many genera- 
tions between the battle and the present, Senajit. 
An elder son might well dethrone a younger, and 
we shall find several cases where the first son of 
the king contests with the eldest son of the man 
(cf. Nero-Britannicus), e. g. Darsaka Udayin; and 
others, e. g., Mahanandin born the year of or after 
their father’s accession to the throne. 
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Brhatkarman reigned 23 years. Senajit, accord- 
ing to Mat. and e Vayu, lived 50, but the rest say 
is now 23: both statements are true, as we have 
shown. He was then the first son born after 
Brhatkarman became king. If he is 23, that fact is 
not likely to be known or cared anywhere outside 
Magadha: we may therefore infer that these 
Puranic lists we have are essentially a Magadhan 
document; Pargiter’s “original Purana” was col- 
lected in Magadha, evidently in the first year of 
Senajit, probably then at his or his father’s order. 
It is significant that this Purana gives no informa- 
tion after the great battle outside the Ganges basin, 
and no detail outside the purview of Magadha even 
there. The only later detail is of the Pradyotas in 
Avanti (and Magadha and Avanti were competing 
great powers during that period), and the other 
two nearer dynasties. If our Purana is from Ma- 
gadha, then the absence of information about the 
Punjab and Delhi is quite understandable. 

Srutafijaya was 40. He is followed by Vibhu 
and Suci. The former might be an adjective of 
Srutafijaya: then j Mat. is right reading pdsyati: 
but 28 years cakravartin out of 40 (life) make this 
unlikely. The proper names may have dropped 
out, because e Vayu reads masva pdlayita Vibhuh: 
and for the next astau paiicasatasiindo ’vrajye 
sthdsyati vai Sucth. masvd and (a) Sindo are very 
strange, and may conceal the real names. Names 
can suffer very considerably in MSS.; e. g. Senajit 
is mostly Karmajit in Bhagavata Purina, once 
Dharmavid—not far off. This must be the syno- 
nym translated in e Vayu by Manisi. Again 
Indian kings have a distressing number of names, 
personal, family, throne name (Nandivardhana), 
nickname (Munda) and biruda: synonyms also 
are allowed, Kalasgoka-Kakavarnin. No wonder 
there is confusion, when we further add hypocoris- 
tics: e. g. Ksema = Ksemadhanvan? Suci = Suci- 
dratha? No wonder either that little system of 
names appears in the genealogy. Suci’s figure is 
for reign, so we make him a younger brother. 

Perhaps we can do better if we follow e Vayu. 
It omits Srutafijaya, but has the line 


Satamyajias tu varsdni patcatrimsad bhavisyati 


This does not really look like a mistake for Sru- 
taijaya 40. It will be the line of his successor, 
padas cd of the éloka. The next line contained the 
name of his successor, but has fallen out; it was 
followed by our 8 cd, (not in e Vayu), describing 
him grandiloquently. Then follows our 9, in which 
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the contrast is between X being powerful, vibhu, 
28 years; and becoming pure when he abdicated at 
58. e Vayu reads 


astavimsat tu varsini masva pdlayita bibhuh 


confirming j Mat’s pdsyati; it is then a reign 
figure, and mahim of Vayu (Bibl. Ind.) is a rea- 
sonable emendation for masvd. e Vayu then reads 


astapanicasatasiindo ’vrajyam sthdsyati vat sucth 


n= bv is a very easy corruption, and initial a 
with a virima of t could very easily give sa; the 
original then was -Sat or -Sadabdo a bahuvrihi,— 
at 58. A particle is wanted to scan, and ha seems 
best, as h and d in e Vayu are frequently identical. 
Abda is in the Mat. reading. If one is to be power- 
ful in the world, the place for purity is the relig- 
ious life: I cannot find vrajyam = parivrajyam ; 
the best I can find is vrajyam, nor can I find 
vratyam the state of being under a vow: but I 
would suggest some word for renunciation under- 
lies our reading. If we are right, the figure for 
Ksema assumes significance—he was the first 
son born after his father became king, and 
didn’t last long. Suvrata is then most likely the 
son of his elder brother. Vibhu is not a good 
king’s name, as it normally occurs at the end of a 
line, with var. lect prabhu, and often as a vocative. 
If this reconstruction is right, it also makes an 
easier chronology in Table B, e. g. 


Srutafijaya 832 —792 


Satayajfa 810—775 son 

x 805 —747+,r 775—47. brother 

Ksema 774 — 46 son 

Suvrata 760 — 682 r 746 — 682 nephew, possibly son. 
SunetraI 712—677 r 682—77 ?. grandson 

Nirvrti 725 —667 uncle 

Trinetra 700—639 r 667 —39 


Drdhasena 680 — 32, as before. 


One difficulty remains; this upsets our account of 
the summation figure of 723, which is not how- 
ever given in e Vayu; but this leaves 1000 hard to 
find. We could suggest then Dharmanetra is real, 
a brother of Sunetra I, and his 5 years + Sata- 
yajiia’s 35 — 40 of Srutaiijaya who is omitted. 
Objection could then be taken to a 3 line éloka. 
If we subtract 58, we are minus 23. We can hardly 
ask the author to count Senajit thrice. 

In the earlier dynastic lists kings are frequently 
found abdicating; we suggest the reason is that 
they do so to avoid being put to death on the loss 


of their fertility. That might well have failed by 
58 in the unnamed king. 

King Ksema lived 28 years; if the raja adjoins 
the name, it means king X, not X was king. He 
may have ruled a very short time, but he was king. 
There are many other instances of this. The v. 11. 
of Vayu and Brahmianda give him a life bhavi- 
syati of 28 full years. We might prefer their text, 
as the pirna is a probable origin for Dharmanetra’s 
varsdni pirndni in the next éloka through 
the position of raja in Mat. raja Ksemo is better. 
Sunetra follows (Mat.). Vayu, calling him Dhar- 
manetra, and saying he will live 5 full years is 
corrupt, because in the next line imam has no fem. 
(mahim) to refer to otherwise. Nirvrti we make 
an uncle of Sunetra J. If Trinetra, who is Su- 
Srama in Bd. should really be Suvrata (II) with 
Vayu, he could be a brother of Sunetra, called 
after his grandfather, deposing an usurping uncle. 
His figure is for a reign, so he is perhaps not born 
heir apparent. Trinetra is given as Susgrama and 
Suvrata, Mahinetra as Sumati. If these are the 
right names, as they might be, we would have a 
line of Su- names from Suvrata: (who might be 
Anuvrata [Mat.]). If Dharmanetra’s line is a cor- 
rupt relic, not merely corrupt, it should have said 
he was king 5 years. Satyajit will experience the 
earth 83 years, and Visvajit, having got into it, 
prapya imam, will live 25. The general Mat. read- 
ing of c, e, j, and others may be better. V. caiva 
varsdni: V. will only live 25. Why lives and reigns 
should be so mixed in the figures I do not know, 
but it is easy to see that, while the birth of the heir 
apparent was likely to be a matter of some note, 
there would be no strong motive for recording the 
birth (and so the age) of the subsequent princes 
(probably not a few) in the royal house. If a 
junior does usurp, his recording of his age may be 
part of his self-legitimization. 

The difficulty of B is that 2 of the highest num- 
bers are given as reigns, and nothing that the 
apparatus criticus says will help me to emend this. 
In both tables we have 18 generations, which gives 
an average of 25 years,—quite enough in India. 
In A we have 6 indirect successions out of 24 
kings; 7 if we include those of grandsons. In B 
we have 7, and 9 including grandsons: very reason- 
able figures if we compare with our own kings. 

We might here add all the Puranas say of this 
dynasty. There were 32 of them, i.e. 10 before the 
battle, including Sahadeva. Bhima and Arjuna 
killed his father Jarisandha; if we put the battle 
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ce. 975, this can hardly have happened much before 
990. He would then be born c. 1035: his con- 
quests would be c. 1010-00, and Salva could still 
be in the S. E. for the svayamvara at Kasi c. 1015.? 
Above Jarasandha there are 8 names. This is not 
likely to be more than 7 generations, possibly 6: 
if we give 160 years from 1040 for this, Brhad- 
ratha was hardly born before 1200—he can easily 
come down 25 years. He could not conquer and 
settle Magadha before about 1170: but it is not 
usually the maker of the house that gives the pa- 
tronymic; he is known to be the son or grandson 
or even the great-grandson of X: as Sassan is the 
grandfather of Ardashir, Ayyub the great-grand- 
father of Saladin; hence it is more likely that the 
Aryan invasion of Magadha is not given by Brhad- 
ratha ec. 1170, but by his son or grandson within 
the next half century, ¢c.1130 (which can be 
brought down towards 1100). If the fall of the 
Indus civilization and the (1st) Aryan invasion is 
put at 1500, this is not unintelligent, as, if the 
Aryans are kept in the Panjab until 1000 or later, 
the eastern colonization has to hurry: Yajiiavalkya 
is with Janaka of Videha about 800. 


38. Let us now consider the A1rksvakus. Un- 
fortunately, between Safijaya and Prasenajit Bud- 
dha’s line has got in. Buddha certainly is said to 
be a descendant of Iksvaku, and at least the inter- 
polation has put him at the right place. In our 
list we omit the four names, Sakya, Suddhodana, 
Siddhartha, Rahula; but it is possible that one 


AIKSVAKUS (TABLE C) 


Brhatksaya Antariksa 
Uruksaya Suparna 
Vatsavytha Sumitra I 
Prativyoma Brhadbhraja 
Divikara Dharmin 
Sahadeva Krtafijaya 
Ranafijaya 
Brhadasva Safijaya 
Bhanuratha Prasenajit 
Pratitasva Ksudraka 
Supratita Kulaka 
Marudeva Suratha 
Sunaksatra Sumitra II 
Kinnarasva 


name—Sikya—should be there: Saijaya could 
easily marry a Sakya princess and the son be called 
Sikya. Buddha’s grandfather in the Mahavastu 
is Anjana, and his maternal grandfather Jaya- 
sena. We cannot find any Ms. evidence to read 
Afijaya, nor in the Puranas to read Krtafijana or 


*See our notes on Amba, Adyar Library Bulletin, 1955. 


Ranaiijana. But if the first syllable of either of 
these two were removed in a hypocoristic, the cor- 
ruption might be thought possible. The dates 
would fit. Buddha’s birth falls in 566: Prasenajit 
was probably a generation younger because he died 
somewhere around 488, and cannot have come to 
the throne much before 520: born ec. 545, he would 
be impressed by Buddha as a young man. After 
Prasenajit there are 4 generations, so that the 
Kosalan kingdom must have come to an end by 
about 400. Indeed the Jains (J. C. Jain p. 387) 
say Ayodhya was one of the cities ruled (pre- 
sumably inherited) by Kakavarnin, who ascended 
the throne in 397%. Either Nagadaréaka or Siéu- 
naga must be the conqueror, as Koéala is inde- 
pendent to Panini. 


We again append Vargiter’s text, with our 
emendations. 


Ata iirdhvam pravaksydmi mahdtmandm 
Brhadbalasya dayddo viro Brhatksayah 
Uruksayah sutas tasya Vatsavyiiha Uruksayat 
Vatsavyiihat Prativyomas tasya putro Divdkarah 2 
tasyaiva Madhyadesge tu Ayodhya nagari Subha 
(yas ca simpratam adhydste Ayodhydm nagarim 
nrpah) 
Divdkarasya bhavita Sahadevo mahdyasah 3 
Sahadevasya dayddo Brhadasvo mahdémanaéh 
tasya Bhanuratho bhavyah Pratitdévas ca tatsutah 4 
Pratitdsvasutas capi Supratito bhavisyati 
Marudevah sutas tasya Sunaksatraég ca tatsutah 5 
Kinnardsvah Sunaksatrdad bhavisyati paramtapah 
Kinnardd Antariksas tu bhavisyati mahdmanah [or: 
bhavita cintariksas tu Kinnarasya suto mahdén] 
Kinnarasy Aintariksasya bhavisyati (mahdmandh) 
suto mahan 6 
Susenas e.ntariksdc ca Sumitrag cdépa amitrajit 
[or: Antariksda Suparnas tu Suparnat cdpy Amitrajit 
putras tasya Brhadbhrajo Dharmi tasya sutah smrtah 7 
Suparnas cAntariksasya Sumitrag amitrajit 
Sumitrajo Brhadbhrajo Dharmi tasya sutah smrtah 7 
putrah Krtanjayo ndma Dharminah sa bhavisyati 
(Read tu with e Vayu for sa) 
Krtaijayasuto vidvan bhavisyati Ranatijayah 8 
bhavitd Sanjayas capi viro raja Ranaijayat 
Sanjayasya sutah Sadkyah Sdkyac Chuddhodano bhavat 
Suddhodanasya bhavitd Siddartho Rahulah sutah 
om, 


Prasenajit tato bhavyah Ksudrako bhavitd tatah 9 
Ksudrakat Kulako bhavyah Kulakit Suratah smrtah 
Sumitrah Surathasyapi antyag ca bhavitd nrpah 10 


ete Aiksvdkavah proktd bhavisya ye Kalau yuge 
Brhadbalanvaye jataé bhavisyah kulavardhanadh 
(Read putrabandhavah with e Vayu) i 
atrdnuvamsa sloko ’yam viprait gitah purdtanaih 
Iksvakiindm ayan vansah Sumitrdanto bhavisyati 12 
Sumitran prapya rdjinam sanstham prapsyati vai 
Kalau 
ity 


Ménavan ksatran Ailam ca samudéhrtam 13 
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TABLE C 
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Observing the phrasing, we will see if we can 
construct a plausible genealogy (see Table C). 
Brhatksaya was heir of Brhadbala, i.e. not son. 
Uruksaya is his son (as names suggest). Mat. and 
Bh. make Vatsavytha his son, but are very cor- 
rupt. Names do not suggest it, and our text 
asserts only succession of V. and Prativyoma. 
They could be brothers. Divakara, however, is the 
son of P. Pargiter takes him as the present king. 
but the division of slokas rather suggests that 
Sahadeva is, as also the ca of yas ca, which is 
meaningless if referring to Divakara. Further, in 
the Barhadrathas No. 7 is the present one: No. 6 
may then be better for the Aiksvakus. The Matsya 
statement that Ayodhya is D’s city is rather futile 
as the Aiksvakus were never anywhere else, unless 
Madhyadese implies they were pushed eastward, 
presumably when Nrcaksus had to retreat to Kau- 
sambi in the last quarter of the ninth century. 
Sahadeva is “ of Divakara.” We may take this as 
sonship, as that is an easy meaning of the genitive, 
(cf. Italian). Brhadagva was only his heir. Bha- 
nuratha has a genitive, and sonship is stated down 
to Sunaksatra. Kinnaraisva is after Sunaksatra. 
Vayu makes Antariksa K’s son, but with an awk- 
ward ca, contradicting tu. It will be seen that we 
conflate the Mat. and Vayu readings. d, f, g Mat. 
and Vayu call the next king Suparna—not un- 
likely if his grandfather is Kinnaraéva; B. Mat. 
supports the p, and ¢, e, call him Suvarna; ¢, e, n, 
Mat. assert his sonship by putting Antariksa in the 
genitive, we think correctly, as that removes a 
meaningless ca from Mat.’s line. Mat. gives 
Suparna a brother, Sumitra (the names suit), who 
conquered his enemies. Vayu practically agrees by 
saying Amitrajit comes after Suparna, while 
Matsya supports its name by beginning the next 
line Sumitrajo for tasya putrah. Sonship is then 
asserted down to Ranaiijaya, but e Vayu has the 
line Krtanjayat Suvrato vai tasya putrah Ranai- 
jayah. There is then Suvrata, a brother of Krtai- 
jaya and father of Ranafijaya. Vayu generally 
calls him Vrata. This may or may not be right. 
C, e, n Mat. make Buddha’s line descend from 


Ranaiijaya: this is possible but Prasenajit cannot 


be an older generation than Buddha. Sdkydc is 
written with a short a; nrpah is the general Mat. 
reading for bhavat. We might conjecture undog- 
matically an original (if any) Ranafjayasutah 
Sikyo *bhavac Chuddhodano nrpah. 

Safijaya we make a grandson of R., because with 


the ablative he should not be a son; it does there- 
fore suggest a grandson, and there is a contrast 
between the wise R. vidvdn and the vigorous 8. 
viro—itself a weak ground. It will be seen we 
make 14 or 15 generations from Prasenajit to 
Divakara c. 350 years, an average of 25 or 23.3, 
compared with 12 from Senajit (a younger con- 
temporary) to Visvajit, c.300 years, average 25. 
Unfortunately, I cannot find from Buddhist or 
Jain sources the personal name of Prasenajit’s 
father. Mahdkosala does not help, save that the 
(nick)name of his son Ksudraka may be given to 
mark the sorry contrast. We take (hopefully) 
tatas as indicating sonship; not then, but from 
there (him): it is used of both P. and Ksudraka. 
Maybe bhavya does also, of Kulaka and Prasenajit, 
as well as in the Pauravas. There is weak MS. 
support for Suratha, after Kulaka, his son, but the 
general reading is just remembered after: and 
Sumitra’s sonship is assured by a genitive. Only 
the V bhai is used in this genealogy; there is no 
periphrasis, or being king, or ruling, though 
epithets seem plentiful. We again emphasize the 
Table C is not the only possible reconstruction of 
the dynasty, but is reasonable. bhdvya may imply 
descent from: if so, Kulaka is son of Ksudraka, 
and Suratha remembered smrtah after him; i.e. 
not son. Koégala was still independent in the time 
of Panini (Agrawala, /H7Q, 1951), 420, but evi- 
dently not to Valmiki. 

In él. 11d, we prefer to read putrabandhavah 
with e Vayu, having their sons as kinsmen: we 
suggest here a reference to cross cousin marriage 
such as we find in Buddha’s family, also Aiksva- 
kavas. Perhaps c d of él. 13 should go, leaving a 6 
pada gloka in 12. There is only one vipula (II 
~~~-—) to 25 pathya in this dynasty. 


4. There remains one other, the line of the 
PANDAVAS, or PAURAVAS, whose text we now 
append. 


Abhimanyoh Pariksit tu putrah parapuranjayah 
Janamejayah Pariksitah putrah paramadhaérmikah 
Janamejaydc Chatdnikas jajie sa viryavan 
putro 'svamedhadatto ’bhiic Chatdnikasya viryavan 2 
putro 'svamedhadattdd vai jdtah parapuranjayah 
Adhisimakrsno dharmdtmd sdmpratam yo mahdyasah 
Adhisimakrsnaputro Nreaksur bhavitad nrpah 3 
tasmin nagare ndgasdhvaye 

tyaktvd Nreaksur nagaram Kausimbydm sa nivatsyati 4 
bhavisydstau sutds tasya mahdbalaparadkramah 

Bhirir jyestah sutas tasya tasya Citrarathah smrtah [or 


4. 
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bhavisyad Usnas tat putra Usndaec Citrarathah smrtah] 5 
bhavisyas tu sutas tasmdd mahdbala pardkramah 
bhavisyad Ugn(o nrpatis) tatah Citrarathah smrtah 5 

Sucadrathas Citrarathdd Vrsnimdmés ca Sucadrathad 

Vrsnimatah Susenas ca bhavisyati sucir nrpah 

tasmat Susendd bhavitd Sunitho nama parthivah 6 
sukhena tu Vrsnimato bhavisyati punar nrpah 
(tasya ca putro) bhavitd Sunitho nadma parthivah 6 

Rucah Sunithdd bhavité Nreaksur bhavitad tatah 


Nreaksusas tu ddyddo bhavitad vai Sukhibalah 7 
Sukhibalasutas capi bhdvi Pariplavah 
Pariplavasutag capi bhavita Sunayo nrpak 8 
Medhdvi tasya déyddo bhavisyati narddhipah 
Medhavinah sutas capi bhavisyati Nypaijayah 9 


Durvo bhdvyah sutas tasya Tigmatmd tasya citmajah 
Tigmad Brhadratho bhaévyo Vasuddno Brhadrathat 10 
Vasuddnde Chatdniko bhavisyodayanas tatah 

Vasuddnde Chatdniko bhavisya, Udayanas tatha 


(tatas) 
bhavisyate cOdayandd viro raja Vahinarah i! 
Vahinardtmajas caiva Dandapdnir bhavisyati 
Dandapdner Nirdmitro Nirdmitrat tu Ksemakah 12 
paica vinéa nrpa hy ete bhavisyah Piiruvansajah 
atrdnuvamsasloka ’yan gito vipraih purdtanaih 13 


brahmaksatrasya yo yonir vanso devarsisatkrtah 
Ksemakan prapya rdjdnan sansthan prapsyati vai 


Kalau 14 
ity esa Pauravo vanso yathdvad anukirtitah 
dhimatah Panduputrasya Arjunasya mahatmanah 15 


Pauravas (TABLE D) 


Pariksit Sukhibala 
Janamejaya Pariplava 
Satanika I Sunaya 
Aévamedhadatta Medhavin 
Adhisimakrsna Nrpafijaya 
Durva 
Nreaksas I Tigmaitma 
Usna Vasudina 
Citraratha Satanika IT 
Sucadratha Udayana 
Vrsniman Vahinara 
Sucadratha (again) Dandapani 
Sunitha Nirimitra 
Ruca Ksemaka. 


Nreaksas II 


Only the Y bia is used in this vamga: there is a 
very different vipula pattern, with a marked pref- 
erence for X (-~~-—), and there are 6 pada élokas, 
which do not seem to occur in the others. 

This genealogy (Table D) is not quite as easy 
to reconstruct as the other two, as fatherhood is 
only plainly stated down to Citraratha, and from 
Sukhibala to Tigma. Yudhisthira’s reign is not 
given because he does not share in the descent. 
lariksit was practically posthumous, so that the 
(possible) dates we allot for his life are quite 
reasonable. For Janamejaya and Agvamedhadatta 


we have a mild confirmation from our chronology 
of the vamsa (see “The Birth of Thought,” 
ABORT, 1954), where Tura Kavaseya’s floruit is 
calculated to 888 on the basis of 18 years to a 
teacher from 150 b.c. (No. 41). This is just the 
average of the first 19 teachers of the Digambara 
Jains, while the pattavalis in Ind. Ant. 1891, p. 
354, give 95 descents for 1770 years, and 108 for 
not more than 1890 (av. 181%, 17144). As Tura 
Kavaseya is connected with the beginning of 
Janamejaya’s reign, an average of 1814 per teacher 
would bring the floruit to 910, from 150: but as 
the Madhyandinas were certainly in the path of 
the great Greek invasion of Demetrius, we could 
suppose the Br. U. written down during the con- 
fusions of the Greek invasion, or as a result of it, 
to guard against the future, soon after c. 170-60. 
'T. K.s floruit would then be about 930-20. The 
Asvamedha we would expect in the second half of 
the reign. This is connected with Indrota Saunaka, 
who is No. 40 in the vamsa of J. U. B. and 42 
in the Vaméa Brahmana. If Indrota’s floruit is 
then somewhere about 895, Janamejaya is old 
enough to have a grandson, and the name, Asvame- 
dhadatta, confirms the Asvamedha, and gives a 
rough date for the child’s birth. His son is ruling 
at the “ present,” c. 830. 

Nreaksas (as Pargiter thinks his name should 
be) had to remove his capital because of a flood, 
and he retired to Kaugambi; his reign would be 
ec. 820*—810-. The archaeologists found a flood 
in Ilastinapura; this might well give a good pro- 
visional date for some pottery. 

Pargiter considers (AJJ/T) that the Kurus and 
Paiicalas merge from this time. There might be 
slight evidence to support this; because the only 
mention of the mixture in Ait. Br. whose nucleus 
Keith would put c.840 is VIII 3/8.14, which is 
an (early) later addition, while in T. S. I 8/10d. 
we have “ This is your king, O Bharatas.” They 
were in the Madhyadeéa till c. 820-; and in T.S. 
there are no Kurupaijicalas. In the Kathakasam- 
hita, which Keith holds is later than Ait. Br., there 
are. The Kanva recension of V.S. XI 3 3/63 
gives in the formula quoted from T. S. above Kura- 
vah Paicalah, evidently as one people, not yet the 
compound so common later, given in Apastamba, 
Kurupancalah. But the white Yajur Veda is con- 
nected with Yajiiavalkya, whose date on our chro- 
nology is c. 800—after, and not long after the dis- 
astrous flood (see Vedic Index II, p. 96). There 
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are two instances of the compound in Yajniavalkya 
Khandas of S. P. B.: V 5/2.5 and XT 4/1.2. As 
Sandilya and Yajnavalkya Khandas are united by 
e720, the peoples may be regarded as fused by 
that time. By that time also the greatness of the 
Bharatas had passed away, to judge from XIII 
5/4.23, and Pargiter may well be right when he 
holds that the flood is not sufficient explanation for 
a retreat 300 miles down the Ganges. Their power 
was probably decisively broken under Nrcaksas I. 

After him trouble seems to arise in the dynasty, 
as it might after disaster; bhavisydstau sutds 
tasya. If this means his sons will be eight, it is 
very strange sandhi: even if his future sons are 
eight. But 8 seems the only number of sons al- 
lowed in our corrupt text of the Purana, if a num- 
ber is mentioned: Mahapadma and Kunila are 
both presented with 8, and Vayu gives that number 
to Pusyamitra. e Vayu has the above words, but 
in the singular bhavisyds tu sutds tasmat. 

It will be seen we use all the Purana material in 
our reconstruction, but we invert the Mat. lines, 
and place Bhiri first. One has only to read Pargi- 
ter’s prolegomena to each dynasty to see what ex- 
traordinary displacements can take place in our 
MSS. 


We put Bhiri first because he would 
naturally be mentioned first, and this gives point 


to the tu, but of the “future” son. His line we 
follow with the previous one, in the e Vayu version 
just given, and make mahdbalaparakramah singu- 
lar, to fit. For this, however, h Mat. reads Usna 
Citraratha smrtah. We then take the Vayu pada, 
bhavisyad Usnas; Pali takes secondary endings 
for the future, and bhavisyadhvam is quoted for 
Sanskrit by M. W.: we may have an odd future 
unless -ty for d is an easy emendation. Tatputra 
is now meaninglessly redundant, and has been put 
in by Vayu when it lost (except e Vayu) the 
preceding line (our 5 ed). The original must 
have said “will be king.” Finally, in the next 
pada, b, ec, e, ++ Mat. are right reading tatas, which 
Vayu has interpreted with Usndc. Bhiri is then 
born before the “present,” Usna not until his 
father was king, and we have again the struggle 
between the eldest son of the man, and the first 
son of the king. 

Sucadratha (as Pargiter thinks the name should 
be), in some Mat. MSS. is Caitraratha, in 2, 
Citraratha: Bh. says son (suta). The name rather 
supports sonship, though the other MSS. only 
have an ablative; he might, of course, be a grand- 
son. However, after him comes Vrsniman, and 


after him a corrupt text. After V. Susena will be 
a pure king sucir nrpah—a fatuous statement. 
Vayu’s mahdyasah glorious is clearly verse filling. 
But many Mat. MSS. (c,j,n,-+) say he will be 
king again punar nrpah, and this is confirmed by 
the good e Vayu with punah punah, which must 
have been Va.’s original reading. But if he will 
be king again, he must have been dethroned, and 
Susena hasn’t been mentioned yet: but c,e,n, Mat. 
1 Vayu, 1 Visnu read sukhenas tu; 1 Vish. 3 Bh. 
Sukhena, and e Vayu Susena 1st. word (not -as). 
The error is phonetic, and the reading should be 
sukhena, so the line probably was sukhena tu 
Vrsnimato bhavisyati punar nrpah: but, tu, 
(Sucadratha) he will become king again without 
difficulty after V.: the usurper of the younger line 
was not a success, or left no issue. 

The next line has been altered to fit; it probably 
held the relationship as the end of the line would 
not normally be padded with nama pdarthivah if 
that remained to be told. Ruca comes after Su- 
nitha, but may not exist. Mat. reads nrpat suni- 
thad, one MS. then samjanye; possibly “in the 
same branch of the family,” or even a twin birth, 
Nreaksas II. Ruca is a very strange name and 
Vish. offers Rca, but this race has some strange 
names. If Mat. is right, Nrcaksas is very glorious ; 
if Vayu, he will be from (i. e. son of?) Ruca tatah. 
He however was not succeeded by his son, but his 
heir, and sonship is clear down to Sunaya. Me- 
dhavin will be his heir, Mat. e Vayu, and sonship 
is clear down to Tigmatman. 

If bhavya implies sonship, i. e. to be brought into 
being from, it applies to Brhadratha, and can be 
understood of Vasudina. Satinika II was after 
Vasudana; the Jains tell us Udayana was his son, 
but I cannot find outside evidence of his father. 
It will be seen his text is corrupt. Mat. seems to 
have a double sandhi, bhavisyOdayanas; and it 
would seem the compiler or scribe was afraid of 
double sandhi, as in 13a we have a meaningless hy, 
where nrpa ete is sufficient Sanskrit sandhi. We 
might suggest bhavisya was originally dissyllabic, 
and referred to Satanika: there was one in the 
past, and the future one too was conspicuous. The 
a b Garuda reading Tudanava, coming after S. 
would appear to be the relic of a patronymic Vasu- 
dinava, and Bhag. also asserts this filiation: but 
this evidence is not very strong. 

Udayana will be from him tatas, but b. c. j, n + 
Mat, and e Vayu give strong MS. support for 
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TABLE D 


| 
Dhrtarastra (Pandu) 


(Duryodhana ) 


Yodhigthirs (Arjuna) | 
(Abhimanyu) 

Pariksit e. 975-20 

e. 940-880 

Satinika I ¢. 915-870 

893-45 

Adhisimakrsna ¢. 873-25 


Nreaksas I ¢. 853- 


(Bhiiri) ¢. 8385 Usna c. 830- 
Citraratha Vrsniman 


Sucadratha 


| 
Sunitha Ruea 


| 
Nreaksas IT Sukhibala 


Pariplava 


Sunaya Meahavin 
Nrpafijaya 
Durva 
Tigmaitman 


Brhadratha 
| 


| | 
Vasudina Satinika II 7495 


9 


Udayana 510-450 
Vahinara 

Dandapani 

Niriimitra ? 


Ksemaka. 
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tatha, thus, so. Future S. will be after V. So. U. 
In this case no attempt at relationship is given. 

With Udayana we come to c. 480; and our table 
shows 15 generations for 350 years, to Adhisima- 
krsna: but we have not been able to show any 
probable succession by grandsons: but in such a 
long succession, one, or even two, are certainly 
likely, and if we then assume 16 generations, the 
figure tallies very closely with the others we have 
already obtained. 

After Udayana comes Vahinara. Only one MS. 
makes him born from U., i.e. a son. The Bud- 
dhists give Udayana a son Bodhi (but he is not in 
M. Vastu or Div.), and don’t say if he became 
king. The Jains say he appointed his sister’s son, 
Keéikumara (Jain p. 399), and joined the order to 
the great disgust of his own son (by Prabhavati, 
who must have been an inferior queen), Abhitiku- 
mira; Vasavadatta or Padmavati, do not seem to 
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give U. a son in the plays. Clearly there is no 
evidence for identification. The next, Dandapani, 
however is a son, Vahinardtmaja, and Dandapaner 
Nirimitro: we take D. as a genitive, understanding 
“son” from the previous compound, and suggested 
by the adversative Niradmitrat tu Ksemakah, but 
Ksemaka comes after him. 

Ksemaka is the last. Udayana was much 
younger than the other kings Bimbisira and 
Pradyota, and probably only came to the throne 
ce. 495, and was young then; he may well have lived 
till towards 450; so that the kingdom probably 
survived the Aiksvakus. Kauéambi is not given in 
Jain’s list of Kakavarnin’s cities (p. 387) ; so that 
the Purana may well be correct in suggesting that 
the dynasty was destroyed by Mahipadma Nanda. 
Our (possible) reconstruction gives 25 generations 
for c.600 years, and 7 indirect successions out of 
26: both figures very reasonable. 


ROSEWOOD, DRAGON’S BLOOD, AND LAC 


Epwarp H. ScHAFER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


THIS LITTLE ESSAY solves no problem of com- 
pelling importance, but will, I hope, prove of some 
value to persons interested in the culture of medie- 
val China by making plain the meaning of some 
terms which refer to red woods and red resins in 
early literature, but have been wrongly identified 
in the standard reference books, and frequently 
misunderstood by translators. 


RosEwoop 


The word t‘an* (Anc. Chin. *d’én) is here eng- 
lished as “ rosewood.” This was the name given 
to a variety of hardwoods, notably those with 
pinnately arranged leaves, but most conspicuously 
to breeds of Pterocarpus and Dalbergia, closely 
related leguminous races dispersed through the 
tropics of the world.’ ‘ Brazilian Rosewood ” 


‘Cf., shih-t‘an,a the name of a kind of ash, and ch‘ing- 
an,» Celtis sinensis. Modern usage also has hei-t‘an¢ 
for ebony. My botanical sources for this study are 
Index Kewensis; D. Prain, “ Noviciae Indicae XVIII. 
The Asiatic Species of Dalbergia,” Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, LXX, Pt. II (Caleutta, 1902), 39-65; 


(Dalbergia nigra) and “ Burmese Rosewood ” 
(Pterocarpus indicus) are celebrated species. 
These woods were found attractive and useful in 
many parts of the ancient world: thus an Indian 
Dalbergia wood is said to have been employed by 
the ancient Persians.2 The choice of the term 
“ rosewood ” to translate Chinese t‘an may perhaps 
also be supported by etymology. *Tan° is a per- 
fect homonym of *tan°¢ ‘ cinnabar; vermilion,’ and 
their cognation is suggested by the alternation of 
chan4 and chan® for “ oriflamme,” the vermilion 
pennant of the ancients.® 

Present Chinese usage, both linguistic and tech- 
nological, and the range of possible trees, lead to 


J. Hugo Kraemer, Trees of the Western Pacific Region 
(West Lafayette, Indiana, 1951); Woon Young Chun, 
Chinese Economic Trees (Shanghai, n.d.); Sun-ching 
Lee, Forest Botany of China (Shanghai, 1935); Kane- 
hira Ry6z6, Nettai yiiyd shokubutsu-shi (Taihoku, 1926). 
Especially valuable for linguistic and historical data is 
I. H. Burkill, A Dictionary of the Economic Products of 
the Malay Peninsula (2 vols., London, 1935). 

? Burkill, Dictionary, I, 753. 

* Possibly *tén 4 ‘ [blush of?] dawn’ is also cognate. 
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the belief that the * rosewood ” of antiquity, the 
material par excellence of the wheelwright, was 
Dalbergia hupeana.*’ The tree and its wood were 
much honored in the canonical books of Chou. Its 
distribution in the eleventh century of our era 
included all of North and Central China;* Li 
Shih-chen, the medical encyclopaedist of the six- 
teenth century, distinguished two varieties, a yel- 
low and a white,® remarking its fitness for the 
construction of mortars, mallets and similar arti- 
facts. It is still a valuable tree, with heavy close- 
grained yellow wood, used for axles, pulley-blocks, 
tool handles and the like.* 


SANDALWOOD 


An aromatic wood, Santalum album, became 
familiar to the Chinese in the wave of Indian 
influence which swept into the country in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. This they 
classified as a variety of rosewood, all the more 
readily because of the phonetic adaptability of 
*d’an to Sanskrit candana “sandal.” So they 
coined chan-t‘an‘ (*éSidn-d‘an) ‘ oriflamme rose- 
wood’ and chen-t‘an® (*fSien-d‘in) ‘true rose- 
wood,’ but most often used “ rosewood aromatic ” 
(t‘an-hsiang"). The name chan-t‘an appears first 
in literature as a name of a country of the Indies, 
under date of A. p. 357,85 but as the name of the 
tree only in A.p. 454, an exotic word used by a 
mountain-climbing monk.® 

Familiarity with this incense in the Occident 
has sometimes led sinologists to the startling as- 
sumption that the Chinese of the Chou dynasty 


‘It is still important to that artisan: see G, Ecke, 
Chinese Domestic Furniture (Peking, 1944), pp. 22-24. 
Some fifteen species of Dalbergia have been deseribed in 
China, but many are shrubs or climbers; only about half 
a dozen can be called trees. Nowadays Dalbergia hu- 
peana is usually called “Yellow Rosewood” (huang- 
t‘ane), thus distinguishing it from the “Purple” 
(Pterocarpus) and the “ Black” (Diospyros). 

®*Su Sung, quoted in Pen-ts’ao kang-mu, 35. (Here- 
after this reference will be abbreviated as PTKM.) 

* Possibly two native species of Dalbergia, or including 
some imported species? 

*Li Ch‘iao-p‘ing, The Chemical Arts of Old China 
(Easton, Pa., 1948), p. 164 states that the famous paper 
hsiian-chih® was sometimes made of the bark of Dal- 
bergia hupeana in lieu of paper-mulberry. 

Chin shu 8, 1095¢e (K‘ai-ming ed.). 

*Chu Fa-chen,» Teng Lo-shan shui (quoted in T*ai- 
p‘ing yii-lan, 982, 3a). 


made their chariot wheels of sandalwood, an ana- 
chronism given wide currency by Legge’s She King 
in such passages as “ His chariot of sandal wood 
must be damaged ...” 7° Read instead “. . .of 
rosewood . . .” 
SANDERS WOOD 

And the navy also of Iliram, that brought gold from 
Ophir, brought in from Ophir great plenty of almug 
trees, and precious stones. And the king made of the 
almug trees pillars for the house of the Lord, and for 
the king’s house, harps also and psalteries for singers; 
there came no such almug trees, nor were seen unto 
this day. (I Kings, x) 


The precious almug (or correctly algum) was, 
some say, red sanders of India, the useful and 
showy wood of Pterocarpus santalinus. This rose- 
wood has such tropical relatives as narra of the 
Philippines (Plerocarpus echinatus), padauk of 
the Andamans (Pterocarpus dalbergoides), blood- 
wood of South Africa (Plerocarpus angolensis), 
“ dragon’s blood ” of South America (Pterocarpus 
draco), and the rosewood of Indochina and Indo- 
nesia, Pterocarpus indicus. The latter is the 
source of a red textile dye used in the Indies, and 
is considered the finest cabinet wood by Chinese 
joiners," who style it “ Purple Rosewood ” (tzu- 
t‘an'). These woods, and other like them, have 
long been important articles of commerce: the 
Indonesians not only sent their native species to 
China, but must also have imported an African 
rosewood at one time, since they still use the term 
chéndana janggi “sandal of Zang [Zanzibar].” 
though they now apply it to the local Pterocarpus.”* 

The Chinese name “ Purple Rosewood ” classes 
sanders with Dalbergia and Santalum. This is an 
inevitable grouping, already emphasized in what 
appears to be the earliest reference to the wood in 
Chinese literature: “Purple Oriflamme Wood 
comes out of Bnam and Prum Irap. Its color is 
purple-red, and it is likewise styled ‘ Purple Rose- 
wood.’”?% “Purple Oriflamme ”  abbreviates 


© Nonetheless Legge notes that this seems not to have 
been the familiar Indian sandal. 

4 Ecke, Chinese Dom. Furn., pp. 22-23; G. N. Kates, 
Chinese Household Furniture (New York and London, 
1948), passim. 

12 Burkill, Dictionary, II, 1828. 

Ts‘ui Pao Ku-chin chu* (quoted in yil- 
lan, 982, 3a). Bnam is Mandarin Fu-nan'!; this is the 
Old Khmer word for “mountain,” and the name of the 
ancient kingdom on the Gulf of Siam which was ab- 
sorbed into historie Cambodia, Prum Trap is Mand. 
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“Purple Oriflamme Rosewood,” that is “ purple 
sandal,” registering, in the fourth century, the 
Chinese reflex of Sanskrit candana as the name of 
a wood, though not of sandalwood proper. 

The form “ Purple True Rosewood ” (“ purple 
candana”’) was employed in the seventh century 
by Su Kung: the learned pharmacologist stated 
that the tree was native to Malaya, and widely used 
in China.** Indeed red sanders is much spoken of 
in T‘ang literature. The poet Meng Hao-jan, for 
instance, tells of a lute of “‘ purple rosewood,” deco- 
rated with gold dust.’®> Moreover, the Shdsdin 
preserves for us a number of artifacts made of this 
wood, such as would have rejoiced Hiram of Tyre: 
lutes inlaid with mother-of-pearl, tortoise-shell, 
and amber; a painted arm-rest; a gaming board. 
Literary traces of later periods reveal that sanders 
continued to be employed for all purposes where 
a handsome hardwood was wanted by the noble 
and wealthy, whether, as in the Sung, it was for 
the frame of a set of white jade chimes to be struck 
with a mallet of rhinoceros horn,’® or, as in the 
Yiian, it was for the structure of an imperial 
basilica.** 


Red sanders wood was also the source of a red 
dye for the medieval Chinese. Such expressions 
as “purple rosewood garments” (used by the 
ninth century poet Ts‘ao T‘ang*), and “ purple 
rosewood skins ” (used by Su Tung-p‘o), refer to 
clothing dyed with sanders. 


Though red sanders continued to be imported 
during Ming times, as attest T’ung ya!: “... it 
is brought out of Lingnan, put comes by way of 
outland argosies,” 1® yet we also begin to hear of 
the presence of the tree in the southern provinces 
of China: 


The Purple Rosewood: the “Torrents and Grottoes ” 
produce it. Its nature is tough. When new the color 
is pink; when old the color is purple. It has crab-claw 


Lin-i™ reconstructed as “Prome of the Elephant” by 
R. A. Stein, Le Lin-yi (Han-hiue, II, Peking, 1947), p. 
233; this is historic Champa. 

* Quoted in PTKM, 34. 

**TIn his Liang-chou tz‘u. 

Chiin-fang. (fl. 1001), Li-ch‘ing chio (in 
Wu-ch‘ao hsiao-shuo, 35). 

sh T‘ao Tsung-i,? Yiian-shih i-t‘ing chia (in Hsiang-yen 
ts'ung-shu, 10, 8). It was called “Basilica of Purple 
Rosewood ” (tzu-t‘an tien rT), 


recat in Kuang-tung t‘ung-chih (1934 ed.), 96, 


markings. If, when it is new, it is impregnated with 
water, it is suitable for dyeing things.?® 


“Torrents and Grottoes ”™ is a name convention- 
ally applied by metonymy to the aborigines of the 
mountainous regions of Kweichow and vicinity.*° 
Li Shih-chen also refers to sanders in Yiinnan.”* 
It is not clear whether this Chinese sanders is 
Pterocarpus indicus, newly discovered during the 
Chinese penetration of the wild mountain country 
of the Southwest, or another species altogether. 


RosEwoop oF HAINAN 


In recent times the name hua-li® ‘ flowering 
pear’ has sometimes been given to Dalbergia 
hupeana,?? but most commonly it has been the 
appellation of a wood not native to the Chinese 
mainland which was much used for making fine 
furniture in Ming and Ch‘ing times. Generally 
it is assumed that this is some kind of Dalbergia, 
but some specimens have been analysed and proved 
to be Pterocarpus.2* The source of this wood, and 
the significance of its name, have been treated as 
minor mysteries. 

The name was explained fully by Li Shih-chen 
in the sixteenth century: 


Lii-wood °; the nature of the wood is solid, and it is 
purple-pink colored. The kind with flowered macula- 
tions is called “flowered lii” ? wood. It can be made 
into utensils, bowls, fan-bones [i.e. ribs], and other 
things. The vulgar construction “flowering pear” is 
erroneous.** 


1° Ts‘ao Chaos (fl. 1388), Ko-ku yao-lunt (as edited 
by Wang Tso," quoted in PTKM, 34). 

2° Another edition of this source refers the tree to 
South China and Tongking. 

21 PTKM, 34. Cf. Laufer, Sino-Iranica, p. 459. 

22 Also to some species of Ormosia; Ormosia hosiet 
of Western China produces a useful hard redwood. 

28 See Ecke, op. cit., Kates, op. cit. 

24 PTKM, 35. Lii-wood has been identified as a species 
of Pterocarpus by the editors of Koku-yaku hon-26 ko. 
moku, and as Pterocarpus indicus by B. E. Read, Chinese 
Medicinal Plants (London, 1936), though none of these 
authorities has noted the identity of the name with the 
vulgarism hua-li, The illustration traditionally asso- 
ciated with this tree in the Pen-ts‘ao kang-mu shows a 
fan-palm, apparently a species of Trachycarpus, ob- 
viously mistaking the name “lii-wood” for li-tsung,¥ 
the coir-palm (Trachycarpus excelsus). The Japanese 
translators have shown this picture facing their identi- 
fication of Pterocarpus without noticing the discrepancy, 
or that soft palm wood is absolutely out of the question 
here. The meaning of Lii is a puzzle; I am tempted to 
see in it the name of the aborigines of Hainan, the Loi. 
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The corruption hua-li for hua-lii had already ap- 
peared in the thirteenth century: Chao Ju-kua 
states that “ flowering pear” was a chief trade 
article on the Island of Hainan.*° LEarlier still, 
but under its proper name, the wood was described 
by Ch‘en Ts‘ang-ch‘i9? in his Materia Medica of 
739: “ Lii-wood comes out of Annam and Nan- 
hai.*® It is used to make couches and taborets. 
While it resembles Purple Rosewood [Pterocarpus 
indicus|, the color is redder. Its nature is solid 
and attractive.” 

More recently, the Ch‘iung-chou-fu chih* de- 
scribes hua-li from the vicinity of Yai-chou’ on 
Hainan,** and the Kuang-tung t‘ung-chih lists 
hua-li wood among the articles of tribute from 
Canton, the provincial capital: fourteen pieces are 
specified as the annual allotment for the court, 
each seven feet long and weighing two hundred 
catties.*° 

This is clearly a Hainanese wood. It has lately 
been identified as Dalbergia hainanensis (Hai-nan 
t‘an is the Chinese neologism).*° This tree yields 
a beautifully grained red wood, and is unquestion- 
ably the “ flowered lii ” of the early writers. Prob- 
ably other woods have been sold under the same 
name by the merchants of Canton, especially 
species of Petrocarpus.* 


Dracon’s Bioop 


Milton vocant Graeci miniumque cinnabarim, unde 
natus error Indicae cinnabaris nomine. Sic enim appel- 
lant illi saniem draconis elisi elephantorum morientum 
pondere, permixto utriusque animalis sanguine, ut dixi- 
mus; neque est alius colos qui in pictura proprie san- 
guinem reddat. (Pliny, xxxiii) 


2° Chu-fan chih (TSCC ed.), b, 40. 

2° Possibly to be emended to “ Hainan.” 

*7 Quoted in PTKM, 35. 

*8 Quoted in Kuang-tung t’ung-chih, 96, 1846. 

*°Ibid., 170, 3087. The editors of this gazeteer are 
sceptical about the statements of the pharmacologists 
Ch‘en Ts‘ang-ch‘i and Li Shih-chen about the red color 
of this wood. They say that it is actually yellowish 
white, and that the wood which Ch‘en and Li saw had 
been stained red by Cantonese artisans. No doubt they 
had good reason to note this practice in the nineteenth 
century, but how could they know what writers of the 
8th and 16th centuries actually saw? 

*° Hou K‘uan-chao,* Kuang-chou chih-wu chih (Peking, 
1956), pp. 344-5, 

** Kanehira Ry6z6, op. cit., pp. 228-9, thinks that 
hua-li may be Pterocarpus marsupium of Annam, It 
may have been occasionally. 
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The notion that certain red pigments, especially 
those of a resinous nature, were the congealed 
blood of animals, was all but universal in antiquity, 
The “ Dragon’s Blood ” of Pliny is only the most 
famous of these.** The true nature of this sub- 
stance cannot be determined with certainty,** but 
most probably it was the resin of the lilaceous tree 
Dracaena draco of the Canary Islands, or of a close 
relative such as Dracaena cinnabari of the Island 
of Socotra in the Indian Ocean.** 

Nowadays other resins pass under the name 
“Dragon’s Blood.” The most important is an 
exudation from the cane- or rattan-palm Daemono- 
rops draco ** and allied species, natives of the East 
Indies. To this may be added gum-kino, some- 
times also called “ Dragon’s Blood.” *° 

Legends like Pliny’s, and the fossil names which 
survive from them, were also to be found in ancient 
China. So a red textile dye from Indochina and 
Yiinnan was thought to be the blood of an anthro- 
poid animal; ** carnelian was formed from the 


32 The Greek name kinnabaris was properly applied to 
this resin, but was transferred to mercury sulphide (our 
“cinnabar”) through the confusion to which Pliny 
alludes. Minium in turn was displaced from mercury 
sulphide to red lead oxide, the latter being Pliny’s 
secondarium minimum. Dioscorides also tells of kinna- 
baris brought from Africa: “... some thought it to be 
ye blood of ye dragon.” (Transl. John Goodyer). 

83K. C. Bailey, The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on Chemi- 
cal Subjects (London, 1929), I, 217, says “.. . the resin 
of certain trees, notably the Pterocarpus draco.” This 
is an error, frequently repeated in other books. Pt. 
draco is an American tree, though the name may 
formerly have been applied to an Asiatic species; yet 
none is a North African tree. Some species of Ptero- 
carpus yield a red gum called “kino”; see below. 

**It may be (though I know of no authority who has 
suggested it) that another red resin, used as a pigment 
and in varnish making, sometimes passed as “ Dragon’s 
Blood ” in antiquity. This was the classical sandaraca, 
a name given to the resin of Callitris quadrivalvis and 
other conifers. In ancient times, sandarac was exported 
through Berenice in Cyrenaica; from verenice comes 
our varnish, Sandarac, like cinnabar, was confused 
with a mineral, our realgar. 

85 Formerly also called Calamus draco. 

%° The resin of Croton draco of Mexico is now also 
called “ Dragon’s Blood.” For gum-kino, see the discus- 
sion of “ False Dragon’s Blood ” below. 

*7 The hsing-hsing,* possibly the Hoolock Gibbon. See 
Hua-yang kuo-chihy and PTKM, 35. The actual source 
of the dye has not been determined. 
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lly blood of demons; ** cinnabar was “ Blood of the sects; it was frequently confused with ch‘t-lin : 
led Red Dragon ” in the Taoist arcana.*® chieh in medieval China.** ze 
ty. One or more kinds of “ Dragon’s Blood ” were In Sung times, we encounter the term “ Blood * 
ost known to the Chinese of the T“ang dynasty, but Desiccate” (hsiieh chieh¥) used of an aromatic 
ib- not under this name. Instead they were styled substance found in the tropical country of Ts‘eng- 
ut “Unicorn desiccate [i.e. dried extract] ” (ch‘i-lin t‘an.?** Since Ming times, the expression has been 
ree chieh t), as if they were the decocted blood of the taken as a simple synonym of “Ch‘i-lin Desic- 
se so-called Chinese unicorn, the ch‘i-lin.*° cate.” *° It appears, however, that these were : 
nd The syllable chieh (Mandarin dialect) is vari- OViginally different substances, though they may s 

ously written [ ]," [ ]¥ and [ ],” all read *g‘iat sometimes have been confused. In general, “ Ch‘i- : 
me in the ancient language. It is obvious that we lin Desiccate” referred to a red aromatic from : 
= have here a foreign word etymologized “ desiccated Southeast Asia and the Archipelago, while “ Blood ; 
10- substance” in the Chinese transcription. The Desiccate “ was the name given to a red drug from 3 
a original of this *g‘idt may be found in an early the Islamic lands of the far West. Therefore the z 
a Malay word, allied to modern Malay gétah,** Cham modern authorities who uniformly identify both 
gatak, Makassar gatta, and other cognates, all with the resin of the rattan-palm Daemonorops 
| meaning “sap; resin; gum.” ‘To the medieval cannot be relied on for historical purposes. 
ch Chinese, “ Dragon’s Blood ” was “ Ch‘i-lin Gutta ” Hirth and Rockhill observed the similarity be- 
nt made sensible as “ Ch‘i-lin Desiccate.” tween the name of the country Ts‘eng-t‘an 
nd No myth explanatory of this name survives, (*Dz‘ang-d‘an), the home of Blood Desiccate de- 
though much later Li Shih-chen justified the the Sung the nome 
he choice of chieh “ desiccate” by pointing to the (°D v'ong-b wat), which they correctly equated 
te well-known astringent properties of Dragon’s with Zanzibar. They also noted that the etre 
- Blood, common to the several genera comprised by tion of the former in the 8 sag History santa pa 
od this name, and prescribed it for hemorrhages by the description of the latter in the Chu-fan chth. 
ry linguistic allopathy: it dries up the blood. These scholars, however, — unable to do — 
y's A tly th liest refer to “Uni thing with the form Ts‘eng-t an, Possibly it repre- 
pparently the earliest reference to nicorn 
be “a try”). Here, at any rate, were found putchuk a 
Yiieh chih,® a book of the fourth or fifth century foeti ll 
: which survives only as quotations: asafoetida, frankincense and myrrh, as well as 
ye “blood desiccate.” The former are all products 
"1 Ch‘-lin Desiccate is verily the gum of the purple. Of western Asia and eastern Africa, where there 
Pt. mineral tree. If you wish to test whether it is the true is no question of the presence of the rattan-palm. 
ay pcs artificial, chew it, -_ the sort which does not Chao Ju-kua elsewhere states that “ blood desic- 
yet sintegrate is the superior. cate” is a product of the Tadjik (i.e. Islamic 
lands), more particularly of a great almost unin- 
, Purple mineral” is lac, a resin secreted by in- habited neh 0 on the Somali Coast, which 
as 
“a ve eae chiz 1, 5b (in Tzu-shu po-chia). » Part of this confusion may be due to reports of lace 
u-tzu, 15, 269 (TSCC ed.). and resins obtained from the same tree in remote | 
u Kung (7th cent.). The same authority cites the countries. An actual instance is Acacia lebbek of ; 
ind form chieh-liu,aa which he compares with chieh-ping*> Bengal, whose branches harbor the lac-insect, and whose fi 
ted ‘Tae.’ Here chieh is clearly the generic word for “gum/ wood exudes a useful reddish gum. See Hubert Jacob 
nes resin,” followed by specific qualifiers, the word order de Cordemoy, Gommes, résines d’origine ewotique et 
sed being of the Malayan type. I have not been able to végétaua qui les produisent particulitrement dans les 
identify the originals of liu and ping. Kéichi Kimura colonies frangaises (Paris, 1900), p. 151. The lac-insect 
gives the term “Unicorn’s Blood” (ch‘i-lin hsiieh) as a is also found on kino-producing trees; see discussion 
Iso Synonym of “ Unicorn Desiccate,” but I have not found _ below. 
us this in any early Chinese source. See his Wa-Kan 44 Sung shih, 490, 5719a. 
yaku-mei ise (Tokyo, 1946), p. 122. ‘* As by Li Shih-chen. 
See gutta-percha. Friedrich Hirth and W. W. Rockhill, Chau Ju-kua; 
cologist iin,#d the 8th century pharma- His Work on the Chinese and Arab Trade (St. Peters- 
’ quoted in PTKM, 34. burg, 1911), pp. 126-7. 
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Hirth and Rockhill identify with reason as the 
Island of Socotra. The Blood Desiccate of the 
medieval Chinese was, therefore, none other than 
the Dragon’s Blood of antiquity, the sap of Dra- 
caena cinnabari.** 


What then was the Ch‘i-lin Desiccate of the 
T‘ang writers, and of the eleventh century pharma- 
cologist Su Sung, who wrote that this was the red 
exudation of a tree found in Kwantung and South- 
east Asia, whose leaves resembled those of a 
cherry? As for the T’ang drug, we cannot say 
with certainty; much of it may have come from 
the Indonesian rattan-palm. Su Sung’s descrip- 
tion does not fit this tree any more than it does 
the dracaena ; possibly he was describing the resin 
of one of the rosewoods, that is, gum-kino.*® 


Dracon’s Bioop 


In our days the name “ False Dragon’s Blood ” 
is given to various red gums and resins to dis- 
tinguish them from whichever substance is locally 
regarded as the true Dragon’s Blood.*®° Similarly, 
the medieval Chinese sometimes used the expres- 
sion “False Blood Desiccate” (chia hsiieh 
chieh®*). Chao Ju-kua tells us that this is the 
sap of a tree whose wood was known in China as 
Chiang-chen hsiang*® “aromatic which brings 
down the True-ones,” a well-known incense-wood 
used in temples. This wood was sometimes called 
“purple rattan aromatic ” (Tzu-t‘eng hsiang *°) 


‘7 Hirth and Rockhill so state on p. 132, but on pp. 
197-8 they contradict themselves with the old and false 
identification with Pterocarpus draco; cf. note 33, above. 
Tu-ku T‘ao,2e a Taoist of Sung or perhaps earlier, in his 
Tan-fang chien-yiian ®t (quoted in PTKM, 34), states 
that Ch‘i-lin Dessicate is a product of the “ Western 
huss.” Either he confuses this with Blood Dessicate, 
or else his text has been altered in transmission, or 
emended by Li Shih-chen. He also states that this sub- 
stance forms under the influence of the will-o’-the-wisp. 
Cf. Burkill, Dictionary, I, 857, on Arab trade in Dragon’s 
Blood in the Indian Ocean. 

“8 Quoted in PTKM, 34. 

4° See below, under “ False Dragon’s Blood.” Rattan- 
palm Dragon’s Blood is collected from the surface of the 
fruit, not tapped from the trunk as Su Sung tells it. 
This fact supports the notion that he was referring to 
gum-kino. 

5° Cordemoy, Gommes, p. 241, for instance, calls the 
Dragon’s Blood of Dracaena “ false,” to separate it from 
that of Daemonorops, though the former has a longer 


pedigree. 
51 Chu-fan chih, b, 30 and 33. “Purple rattan aro- 


A great number of plants have been suggested as 
the originals of this wood, but most probably it 
was normally a rosewood liana, Dalbergia parvi- 
flora, of East Indies, whose scented heartwood is 
still imported into China for “ joss-sticks.” ** It 
is locally called kayu laka, sometimes “ laka-wood” 
in English. Let us look at some Chinese records 
of this aromatic. 

Li Hsiin, in the eighth century, pointed out the 
Taoist character of its name, stated that it re- 
sembled sappan-wood, and claimed that it was 
brought from “the mountains of the Southern 
Seas,” and from Great Ch‘in, that is, from Roman 
Asia.** Shen-wei,*¢ in the eleventh century, 
alleged that it was to be found in Ch‘ien-nan,® 
approximately modern Kweichow.** It is listed 
among the products of T‘ing-chou,*f in the moun- 
tains of southwestern Fukien, by the Sung geog- 
raphy T“ai-p‘ing huan-yii La Shih-chen 
made a distinction between the foreign variety, 
brought by argosy from Champa, Siam, Borneo, 
and the Ryukyus, and that found in the provinces 
of South China; he also records another kind from 
Hainan.*® A late notice compares this wood to 
the hua-li of Hainan, that is, to another Dalbergia.” 

But the sap of this rosewood is no Dragon’s 
Blood, and we remain at a loss to account for Chao 
Ju-kua’s statement about the origin of False Blood 
Desiccate. Laka-wood is indeed “. . . the colour 
of clotted blood,” ** but could not easily be con- 
fused with a resin. The solution may be found in 
the report that the familiar rosewood of Ptero- 
carpus indicus is used locally as a substitute for 
laka-wood.°® This tree also produces a red gum, 
called “kino” or “gum-kino,” and sometimes 
even “ dragon’s blood,” ® which is widely used as 


matic” is also mentioned early in Nan-fang ts‘ao mu 
chuang. Li Shih-chen considers this to be different from 
that which was also called chiang-chen-hsiang. I am not 
convinced. 

52 Burkill, Dictionary, I, 755. 

53 Quoted in PTKM, 34. 

54 Thid. 

55 T“ai-p‘ing huan-yii chi, 102. 

5¢ PTKM, 34. 

57 Ch‘iung-chou-fu chih, quoted in Kuang-tung t‘ung- 
chih, 96, 1846. 

58 Burkill, Dictionary, I, 755. 

5° Thid., II, 1830. 

®°Other kinos come from the African Rosewood 
(Pterocarpus erinacceus), from Pterocarpus marsupium 
of India, and from Butea frondosa of India. 
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as an astringent in southern Asia. “False Blood As to the confusion with other red resins, it 
it Desiccate ” is probably gum-kino. should be remarked that in T‘ang and Sung times 
vi- lac was attributed to Persia as well as to Southeast 
is Lac Asia. From the eleventh century account of Su 
It Sung, it is clear that two different substances were 


The female lac-insect (Tachardia lacca) secretes 


b d under th _H ts that a 
two useful substances on the twigs of trees in 


Persian envoy told that the resin of his country 


ds southern and eastern Asia. One is a resin, the exuded from the boughs of trees after damp 

h orvens of commercial shellac, the other is ° red weather, but that a Cambodian envoy stated that 

he pigment, lac in the narrow sense. The insect ihe resin of his homeland was deposited on 

inhabits s variety of trees, chief among them being tranches by insects. Of these two the Chinese 

ras species of Butea, Schleichera, Zizyphus, Acacia, the Cambodion variety as superior.** 

and Ficus, but also nanan of others, mending This latter was certainly true lac; the Persian 

Combotio. variety remains a mystery, unless it was a kind of 

it hes Sng lee was Dragon’s Blood (Dracaena) or gum-kino (Ptero- 

described Wis Cg Po," carpus), passed off as lac to increase its value; the 

he yews iret refer- genuine article was hard to obtain in China, at 

in- ence, it was called “red gum” (ch*ih chiao™). Joact in the twelfth century.®® , 

parple The confusion could have been compounded by 

that the fact that the lac-insect settles on trees of the 

genus Butea, which also yields a kino from its 

e0, Chinese original has been identified. In T’ang jy 

ces times the Iranian or Indic loan *lak-k‘ia*! made * 

om its appearance.®* 

to The subject of lac would hardly be worth re- 

ha opening after Laufer’s treatment, if it were not Summane 

n’s for the fact that it was sometimes confused with Woods 

Dragon’s Blood in medieval China, as we have Tans Chinese ‘ones (Dalbergia hu- 

0 seen. j peana : 

istory of technology. ac was mostly importe Tzu-t‘ani Sanderswood, Indochinese Rose- 

on from Annam or Cambodia. It was valued chiefly wood (Pterocarpus indicus) 

in as a textile dye, a fact mentioned in the Wu lu, Hua-lin Hainanese Rosewood (Dalbergia 


T0- but it also provided an adhesive for jewellers, : hainanensis) 
for and played some role in medicine. The dye was Ciang-chen hsiang » 
used to redden textiles, deer skins,®* and also a 
nes cosmetic rouge, sometimes styled “foreign Gums and Resins 
67 
as Touge. Hsiieh-chieh ¥ Socotran Dragon’s Blood (Dra- 
caena sp.) 
mu See quotation in PTKM, 39, and Laufer, Sino- Chia-hsiieh-chieh Indonesian gum-kino (Pterocar- 
-_ Iranica, p. 476. Laufer notes a somewhat earlier men- pus sp.) 
ot tion in the “absurd and fantastic notes of Aelian.” Chii-lin chieh t Indonesian Dragon’s Blood (Dae- 
“See Sino-Iranica, p. 478. monorops sp.) 
“Yu-yang tsa-tsu (in T‘ai-p‘ing kuang-chi, 414, 3b-4a). 
64 
te Su Kung quoted in PTKM, 39. Seventh century. _ 1954). The term is hu-yen-chih.sh See also quotation 
ae ung (eleventh century) says that doctors of his from Kuang-chow chi (4th cent.?) in PTKM, 39. Li 
phy employed it. Shih-chen says that imported lac was still used in his 
ee Kung, of the skins of Hlaphodus, the tufted-deer. gay (sixteenth century) to make rouge for the ladies 
- , Gloss on Li-tai ming-hua chi; see W. R. B. Acker, of Wu. 
Some T‘ang and pre-T‘ang and pre-T‘ang texts on *8 Quoted in PTKM, 39. 
Chinese Paintings,” Sinica Leidensia, VIII (Leiden, °° K‘ou Tsung-shih (A.p. 1116), quoted in PTKM, 39. 
rood 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATION 


‘Servant’ in Hieroglyphic Hittite 


This may seem a singularly inauspicious mo- 


ment to touch the problem of HH IC IC KN. 
though it be in the larger framework of its pos- 
sible connexions with the so-called ‘ word-divider’ 
in general. After Giiterbock’s elaborate article? 
an embarrassed hush settled over the question. 
Although Karatepe reaccentuated the relevance of 
the problem, Bossert (Oriens, I [1948], 177) almost 
glossed over the new occurrence (for a later sug- 
gestion, cf. JK F, II [1953], 328), and Gelb (Budi. 
Or., VII [1950], 133) stated that ‘the less said 
about it the better.’ If in these circumstances an 
Indo-Europeanist brings into daylight the skeleton 
in the HH cupboard and inevitably combines it 
with the ogre of the comparative and etymological 
method, such a faux pas might seem almost im- 
pardonable. Yet I believe that even an erroneous 
systematization is more conducive to future prog- 
ress than an incongruous agglomeration of dis- 
cordia semina rerum. 


The complex IC has usually been 
interpreted as a logogram consisting of two suc- 
cessive ‘word-divider’ signs and a phonetic com- 
plement, variously transliterated as DI (Meriggi), 
da (Bossert), and zi (Gelb). Up till Karatepe 
it was usually translated as ‘ offspring, descendant’ 
(e.g. Meriggi, Glossar 160). The identification 
with Phoen. T3} in the Karatepe bilingual yielded 
the sense ‘slave, servant,’ and we may now trans- 
literate ERUM-da- (Bossert) or SLAVE-zi-, un- 
less we follow another suggestion by Gelb to use 
Latin for logograms, i.e. SERVVS-zi-. 

This considerable accordance and agreement was 
interrupted by Giiterbock, who by subtle and partly 
impressive arguments arrived at conceiving the 


A part as the proper logogram and interpreted 

*“Die Elemente muwa und ziti in den hethitischen 
Hierogly phen,” AO 1813-* (1950), 208-38; ef. Hranos, 
XLVIE (1949), 108. 

*Occurrences and other materials are conveniently 
ey in Giiterbock’s above-mentioned article, esp. 
P. 224-7, 


it as MUWA ‘servant,’ thereby making it part 
and parcel of a dilemma from which HH studies 
have not yet recovered. I shall not enter into this 
problem, except to point out the immediate rele- 
vancies to my own object of study. 

It need hardly be stressed that Giiterbock’s 
treatment is far from conclusive. It labors under 
very real doubts and difficulties (see esp. p. 226- 
30) ** and ends on a note of deplorable confusion. 
The heart of the matter for our purpose is the 
author’s novel conception of logogrammatic dis- 


tributions in IC IC IN . By placing all em- 


phasis on a logogram K\ = MUWA, the first 
part of the complex becomes a vague entity, the 
true nature or value of which is never elucidated. 
It is referred to simply as the ‘double word- 
divider,’ and to Giiterbock its presence is not in- 
dispensable (see e.g. p. 212-4 on the Tarkum- 
muwa-form which is the pivot of the demonstra- 
tion). Various homophonous logograms are 
claimed which do not have 1C 1C (p. 217-22). 
The author’s reasoning (p. 214, 227) that the 
preceding §C IC itself speaks for logogrammatic 


character of DAN is somewhat circular, for the 
point at stake is the generally assumed alternative 
logogrammatic nature of 1C . His other 


evidence is the hap. leg. AN with logogram sign 


at Bulgarmaden, but against it stand the other 
cases where this sign is absent, although commonly 
used in the same inscriptions.* More cogent than 
these or some other arguments by Giiterbock* is 


2a See also Oriens, VI (1953), 154. 

*Karatepe 6 (HH, lower gate) is not part of this 
evidence, for the word-divider and the logogram sign are 
not used on the first stele (1-17). 

* Notably his hapax MUWA (Suvasa, HHM 50c) with 
no phonetic complement (i.e. IC IC -ci without 
following -s(a@) or -s(i)), to which may be added 
IC IC -zi and IC IC -ze at Jekke (R. D. Barnett, 
Iraq, X [1948], 122-39), if, as seems likely, they are 
nominatives. Confronted with Gelb’s argument, they 
present a problem to which I see no present solution. 
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the parallel appearance of !¢ IC f in the 


same sense (p. 225-7); Gelb interprets Jz as 
ze (HH 3.25-8) and concludes that zi and ze are 
phonetic variants; the neatness of this argument 
makes it hard to dislodge. 

In attempting an impartial analysis of 


ic ic A\ and ic 1¢€ f , let us state first 


the comparative uniformity of this notation. Apart 
from the dubious cases where Giiterbock operates 
with divergent variants without 1C IC, this 
graphy is stable. The only additions are of a 
suffixal or inflexional nature. This constancy of 


N might be construed as indicating a logogram, 
but the homogeneity of the whole complex points 
in a different direction. That we never find a 
fuller phonetic writing of the word*® may indicate 
from a methodological point of view that the exist- 
ing graphy is in fact already of similar type and 
contains a maximum of comparable value. This 


would naturally imply that I is a phonetic 
sign, and would start shedding new and remarkable 
light on 1C IC. 

It is obvious that IC IC cannot represent a 
syllabic sign, this being vouched for by its restric- 
tion alone. It is entirely discrete in relation to 


the ‘word-divider’ (cf. e.g. 
Suvasa [HHM 50c]), but the formal accordance 
raises a problem. If is a fair assumption that a 
conventionalized mechanical symbol results from 
something more expressive rather than vice versa. 
If then jC and JC IC are related in origin, 
they probably go back to a common logogram. At 
the same time their disparateness may indicate 
that this logogram had become a ‘rebus sign,’ 
i.e., had assumed a certain complex phonetic value 
on the basis of its original referend, and might 
thereby be transplanted through associations of 
homophony. 

The logogram value of 1C may perhaps be 
deduced from two items in the Assur lead strips: 


1c 
ic | le (LG arha(ha)-e DIVI- 
SION.LOG wa-wa-a+ra-te-ta (Assur eVu 22 f) 


ic Ic 
and ic| arha(ha)-e DIVISION. 


*Yet note the uninstructive conventionality in e.g. 
KING-ta-s(a). 
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LOG-t(e) (Assur fRo 34). The expression arha 
wawart- means ‘turn back, return’ and the ob- 
vious connexion is with Ved. vavartti, RV also 
vartti, Skt. vartate, Lat. wertd ‘turn,’ Goth. 
wairpan ‘become,’ IE *uert-.6 Thus 1C may be 
a logogram for the notion ‘to turn,’ perhaps, as 
Professor Gelb suggests, an attempt at diagram- 
matic expression of an abstract idea. The first 
case represents a full phonetic spelling after the 
logogram, whereas the second is purely logographic 
before the ending. This difference is instructive. 
If the logogram was associated primarily with the 
radical phonetic value WART, as seems natural, 
phonetic spelling was the most adequate way of 
rendering the reduplicated form wawart-. I there- 
fore assume that the second case represents a non- 
reduplicated variety, since the simple logogram is 
adequate for its expression. This pair would thus 
parallel Ved. vavartti: vartti. 

If tc denoted WART, 1C !C would be an 
intensive reduplication WART.WART from the 
same root, cf. the Sanskrit intensives varvartti, 


varivartti. Then IC IC looks like a 
nominal derivative WART.WART-zi-,” perhaps 
an original agent noun in -fi- (cf. Skt. dhiti-, Gk. 
pavris) parallel to reduplicated Hittite formations 
like 7Aku-un-ku-nu-uz-2i-i§ ‘diorite’ (Sturtevant, 
HG? 68), whether or not we accept Carruthers’ 
derivation of the latter from the root kuen- ‘kill’ 
(Lang. IX [1933], 154-5). One may also compare 
varivrtd- in the Atharva-Veda. 

WART.WART-zi- would thus mean ‘one who 
bustles about intensively,’ and this is an old Indo- 
European way of denoting ‘servant,’ cf. Skt. 
paricara-, Gk. dudirodos, repimodos, Lat. anculus, 
ancilla, Osc. ampu[l]ulum (Capuan Curse of Vibia) 
(IE *q¥el- ‘go around, rotate, roam’); Gaul. 
(Gallo-Latin) ambactus (thence Goth. andbahts, 
OIcel. ambatt, OE ambeht, OHG ambaht) (IE 
*ag- ‘ drive’). 

As is well known, ‘ word-divider’ is a misnomer, 
and |C is properly a sign denoting the beginning 


*IE *uert- > HH wart- would parallel Hitt. e>« 
before r plus consonant (cf. Sturtevant, HG? 30). That 
this same feature was present in Luwian and HH is 
made probable by the comparison of HH Tarhund- 
with Hitt. tar-ah-zi ‘be able’ (JE *tér-H-; Skt. tdrati, 
*tr-€H-; Lat. intrdre). Otherwise, too, a-color for e is 
characteristic of Southern Anatolia. 

*The final variations -zi-s(a) (Egrikéy), -ze-e-s(¢) 
(Babylon), -zi-a-s(a) (Carchemish) are highly char- 
acteristic of HH (cf. Gelb, HH 3.42). 


F 
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of a word. Hence it may perhaps be construed as 
the logogram WART, transplanted to denote pho- 
netically an early expression for ‘ word,’ instead of 
current HH maratas, miras, possibly a root noun 
+ward- or *wart- (cf. Skt. vaék-) connected with 
Lith. va7das ‘ name,’ Goth. wadrd, Lat. werbum, IE 
*yer-dh-. A somewhat analogous suggestion was 
made by Gétze and Pedersen (MS 74) who com- 
pare the Hittite particle of quotation wa(r) with 
the verb weriya- ‘call’ (Gk. épé, IE *uer- ‘ speak’). 

This does not solve single cases like those treated 


by Giiterbock (219-20, 223), where IC IC viN 
or a similar complex appears but has phonetic 
complements which do point to MUWA, and rather 
to Giiterbock’s other MUWA ‘force,’ since they 
cannot be plausibly interpreted as ‘servant.’* We 


®There is further an unexplained use of |C in the 
logogram for ‘child’ €—=, phonetic spelling ni-mu- 
wa-i-s(a); possibly ni-, negative prefix, and muwa 
‘strength ’? 


remain confronted with the problem of synonymy 
in possible WART.WART-zi- and MUWA ‘ser- 
vant,’ and also the homophony of the various 
MUWA’s. The plausibility of my suggestions re- 
mains therefore somewhat dependent on a satis- 
factory solution of the MUWA question. Their 
ultimate validity might be consolidated decisively 
only by additional evidence. 


AppENDUM,. J. Friedrich, RHA, XIII (1955), 21-23, 
has lately taken up Bossert’s suggestion from JKF, II, 
328, which on the basis of Karatepe 293 considers the 
‘double word-divider’ a parallel or mere variant to the 
regular me sign, The whole complex is thus read mi-td- 
or mi-ti- ‘servant’ and compared with the Asianic name 
Midas. This approach diverges from Giiterbock and 
takes due cognizance of the phonetic character of the 
latter half of the graphy, but does not consider much of 
the evidence advanced in this paper. 


JAAN PUHVEL 


Society oF FELLows, 
Harvard UNIVERSITY 
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Les réductions catholiques du pays des Ordos. Une 
méthode d’apostolat des missionnaires de 
Scheut. By Joseru van Hecxen, C.1.C. M. 
Pp. 102; maps. Schéneck/Beckenried (Swit- 
zerland) : ADMINISTRATION DER NEUEN ZEIT- 
SCHRIFT FUR MISSIONSWISSENSCHAFT, 1957. 


For nearly eighty-five years the Congregation of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary, the Scheut 
Fathers, so called from the headquarters near 
Brussels, maintained extensive missions in Inner 
Mongolia. For most of that time it was active 
in the Ordos, the semi-arid region in the bend of 
the Yellow River north of the Great Wall. Here 
the population was long predominantly Mongol, 
but Chinese settlers kept pressing in, paying a 
special tax to the Mongols for the privilege, and, 
as farmers, cultivating such of the land as was 
fertile and had enough water, either through the 
scanty rainfall or through irrigation. It was to 
the Chinese that the efforts of the Scheut Fathers 
were chiefly directed. The method employed was 
to gather the Chinese in settlements on lands ac- 
quired by the mission, somewhat after the fashion 
adopted by the Jesuits in their famous seventeenth 
and eighteenth century réduclions in Paraguay. 
The Chinese were the more ready to accept help 
because of their impoverishment from recent Mos- 
lem rebellions. The first réduction was in 1874. 
The Boxer storm of 1900 was accompanied by 
massacres of Christians and all but one of their 
villages were robbed and burned. At this juncture 
(1901) Father Bermyn was sent to head the Ordos 
mission and it was under him that the chief de- 
velopment of the réductions was achieved. He ac- 
quired land from the Mongols, in part in lieu of 
reparations demanded for their complicity in the 
Boxer outrages, and in part by purchase. He 
opened these lands to Chinese who were too poor 
to pay for them and who otherwise would have 
been at the mercy of rich Chinese or Mongol land- 
lords. 

The settlers in the villages were required to 
learn the catechism and the Ten Commandments 


and to observe the rules of the Church: religious 
instruction was the controlling purpose of the mis- 
sion and its methods. In addition, the missionaries 
introduced improved methods of farming and 
better agricultural machinery. Under the diree- 
tion of the missionaries irrigation canals were dug, 
Much of the effort and funds of the mission was 
absorbed in orphanages for the rearing of children, 
Schools were established and conducted and aid 
was given in time of famine. Most of the Chris- 
tian villages described were in the Ordos but some 
were north-west of its border. The missionaries 
were quite aware that the Chinese were attracted 
by the material advantages offered in the réduc- 
tions, but they hoped that by instruction, especially 
of the children, all of whom were required to 
attend schools in which the Catholic faith was 
taught along with other subjects, and by the super- 
vision of the life of the communities, good Chris- 
tians could be developed. At the height of the 
mission, Catholics numbered about 50,000. In the 
réductions the missionaries exercised the duties of 
mayor, judge, and police: the regime was frankly 
one of benevolent paternalism. 

As was to be expected from the stormy years in 
which the mission operated, the réductions met 
many vicissitudes. In the warlord period which 
followed the downfall of the Manchu empire, the 
missionaries were often despoiled of all but their 
churches, schools, and homes, and rich non-Chris- 
tian peasants infiltrated the Christian villages by 
purchasing land from the military. During the 
Japanese invasion in the 1930’s and 1940’s refu- 
gees from Manchuria brought problems, and 
troops, largely non-Christian, were stationed in 
the réductions, ostensibly to protect them, but 
were a disturbing factor. Most of the réductions 
were fortified as a protection against bandits, but 
could not withstand large armed forces. In 1946 
the Communists confiscated the mission’s lands 
south of the Ordos, distributed them among the 
peasants, and destroyed the schools. Before 1950 
they had taken over the Ordos and the work of 
the mission was ended. 

This is the story which Father van Hecken 
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tells. He narrates it not only in its general out- 
lines, but also réduction by réduction. He has 
based his account on extensive research in the 
sources and about half his space is given to foot- 
notes with pertinent references and to bibliog- 
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raphies. Within in its brief compass the mono- 
graph provides a definitive record of an enterprise 
which was marked by heroism and devotion. 


KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 
YaLe UNIVERSITY 


Two Japanese Villages. By Joun B. CornELL 
and Rosert J. SmirH. (Center for Japanese 
Studies, Occasional Papers No. 5) Pp. xxiv 
+ 232, 15 maps, 4 fig., 14 tables, 8 charts, 
69 pl. Ann Arbor: UNIVERSITY oF MICHI- 
GAN Press, 1956. 


This welcome publication, the latest and to date 
the most substantial of a series on Japan published 
by the Center for Japanese Studies of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is in actuality two separate 
community studies, Matsunagi, A Japanese Moun- 
tain Community by Cornell and Kurusu, A Japa- 
nese Agricultural Community by Smith. Both are 
based upon intensive field work, done during 1950- 
51 and 1951-52, respectively, and both were origi- 
nally prepared to serve as doctoral dissertations in 
anthropology. 

The covering title of the publication is some- 
thing of a misnomer. Neither community repre- 
sents a village, as this term is conventionally used 
with reference to Japan—and neither author so 
regards the community of his study. The settle- 
ments in question are instead buraku (a term 
usually translated as “ hamlet”), small face-to- 
face communities, a number of which comprise a 
mura (usually translated as “ village”). Buraku 
rather than mura have deliberately been selected 
by scholars associated with the Center for Japa- 
nese Studies because of the advantages for inten- 
sive study which their small size present. Cornell’s 
Matsunagi is a large buraku of 240 persons in 36 
households, located in the uplands of Okayama 
Prefecture. Smith’s Kurusu, lying in the foot- 
hills of Kagawa Prefecture on the Island of Shi- 
koku perhaps 50 air miles from Matsunagi, is 
smaller. It appears to have 22 households averag- 
ing about five persons each and living in 18 dwell- 
ings. Seemingly conflicting statements, perhaps 
attributable to condensation of a lengthier manu- 


script, refer also to 17% households and to 21 
dwellings. 

Both of these communities rely for subsistence 
principally upon agriculture, in Kurusu chiefly wet 
rice with some dry-land cultivation of other crops, 
and in Matsunagi chiefly dry-land cultivation of 
barley and wheat with some rice paddy. Other 
crops and subsidiary occupations, including “ for- 
est activities,’ wage work, and a small develop- 
ment of home handicrafts, are variably important 
additional sources of livelihood. Although gen- 
erally quite similar in culture, the two communi- 
ties differ in certain specific features, especially in 
matters connected with physical environment and 
relative geographical isolation. The most out- 
standing differences may be comprehended under 
the statement that Kurusu, one hour by cheap 
public transportation from the city of Takamatsu, 
is more urban in character than the relatively 
isolated Matsunagi. 

Despite the fact that the two monographs con- 
cern culturally similar communities, they are by 
no means merely somewhat altered carbon copies 
of one another. Smith’s report presents a general 
description of all major phases of Kurusu culture, 
emphasizing technological features and, in less 
detail, correlated social changes. This monograph 
appears to have been condensed for publication, 
and one sometimes gets an impression of being 
pushed along when he should like to linger longer. 
Perhaps the most valuable individual component 
of Smith’s report is its description and discussion 
of the postwar land reform as it applied within 
the buraku. Smith concludes his report with a 
summary of cultural changes occurring in the 
community during the past fifty years: the end of 
economic and other cultural isolation and inde- 
pendence; a decline in the size of effective kin 
groups and in the importance of ties of kinship in 
correlation with such events as national indus- 
trialization, the growth of occupational specializa- 
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tion, and the adoption of money economy; and a 
decline in the importance of traditional religious 
beliefs and practices. These are statements which 
are likely to surprise no one. It is useful, however, 
to have additional documentation of these trends 
for Japan, and Smith gives us very welcome in- 
formation on technological aspects. 

Cornell’s report emphasizes social organization 
in a more static sense, although data on social 
changes are also presented. Students of kinship 
will be interested in his account of shinrui, a term 
of Standard Japanese which is usually translated 
as “relatives,” but which in Matsunagi means 
groups of two or more genetically and affinally 
unrelated neighboring households which constitute 
fictive kin groups. Individuals involved in shinrut, 
which function chiefly to provide economic and 
other mutual aid, follow patterns of interpersonal 
relations modeled on those of the family and refer 
to their fictively related households as shinrut; 
i.e., relatives. Cornell states that he has been 
unable to find any material in either Japanese or 
English to verify the existence of a wide distribu- 
tion of this phenomenon in Japan. Especially in 
view of Cornell’s emphasis on the importance of 
residence and mutual aid in the shaping of effec- 
tive kin groups of any kind, writings on this sub- 
ject in Yanagita Kunio’s Zokusei Goi (Glossary 
of Kin Terms) appear particularly pertinent. 
Although entries in this publication are expectably 
brief, they indicate clearly that various terms rele- 
vant to this context, including shinrut, maki, and 
jirui, may have regionally different meanings. 
Ordinarily thought to refer to kin groups or to 
groups of combined kin and fictive kin, these terms 
may also be used—sometimes alternately and in- 
terchangeably—to label residential groups or co- 
operative work groups with no necessary implica- 
tion that genetic, affinal, or fictive kinship is in- 
volved in their composition. Additional study of 
this subject should be rewarding. 

Cornell’s account, dealing as it does chiefly with 
social organization and interpersonal relations, is 
the livelier of the two and conveys something of 
the feeling or flavor of the community. Persons 
acquainted only with lowland farm communities 


may find in Matsunagi a rather surprisingly indi- 
vidualistic, hard-drinking, and less-than-god-fear- 
ing community. 

In a final chapter Cornell cites “ two major con- 
clusions.” The first of these, that the household as 
a unit rather than as an association of individuals 
forms the primary unit of buraku social structure, 
is hardly news. Cornell’s second conclusion, that 
social relations in Matsungai have a strong “ resi- 
dence emphasis,” is a fresher note in the study of 
Japanese social organization. Together with the 
clearly presented data which support it, this in- 
terpretation should strike scholars of Japanese 
culture as representing a very worthwhile contri- 
bution. 

A useful introduction by Richard K. Beardsley 
discusses similarities and differences which exist 
between the two communities, presents informa- 
tion on the criteria of their selection, and describes 
ethnological field techniques used. It is difficult, 
however, to concur with Beardsley’s statement that 
as studies of “mountain” settlements, the two 
reports “ provide a picture of the peasant society 
virtually as it was before the industrial revolution 
made the social and economic changes so striking 
in rural Japan today.” The authors of the two 
monographs clearly do not view the communities 
of their study in this light. Neither community 
is in fact truly a mountain settlement in accord- 
ance with the typology of communities used by 
Japanese scholars. Both have undergone much 
cultural change in the past several decades. 
Rather than constituting vestiges of the past, they 
seem instead to represent actual examples of the 
social and economic changes to which Beardsley 
refers. A comparison of these and other com- 
munities of southwestern Japan with rural com- 
munities of Tohoku, the area of Japan least in- 
dustrialized, least “modern,” and least studied, 
should be of considerable interest. 

By way of over-all appraisal, I wish to offer the 
opinion that these two reports represent additions 
to the ethnological literature on Japan which will 
remain permanently valuable. 


Epwarp NoRBECK 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
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Déesses latines et mythes védiques. By GEORGES 
DuméEzit. (Collection Latomus, Vol. XXV) 
Pp. 123. Bruxelles: Latomus, REVUE 
pD ETUDES LATINES, 1956. 


Since 1941 M. Dumézil has published many 
essays on Indo-European comparative mythology, 
and has shown not only a remarkable parallelism 
between the fundamental structure of the old 
Roman religion and the fundamental structure of 
the Vedic religion, but also some other remarkable 
features common to both. His essays however, 
because of the boldness of some of his conclusions 
and because some of the etymologies he proposed 
were doubtful, have met the scepticism of several 
scholars. And still these essays deserve the most 
attentive consideration, for they are full of keen, 
original, and useful observations. 

The four essays he has now published under the 
title Déesses latines et mythes védiques are par- 
ticularly interesting. In the first one he studies 
the Roman goddess Mater Matuta, and he reaches 
the conclusion that Mater Matuta, whose name is 
certainly related with mane and matutinus, is the 
goddess of the morning, the goddess Dawn, and 
that the rites connected with that Roman deity are 
to be explained by the myths connected with the 
goddess Usas of the Vedic pantheon. 

According to Plutarch (Life of Camillus, 5.2), 
at the festival of Mater Matuta, Roman married 
ladies met in the temple of that goddess, let a 
female servant enter into the temple, and then 
drove her away, beating her with rods; on the 
other hand, during the ceremony, they carried in 
their arms and treated kindly the children of their 
sisters instead of their own children. Neither in 
antiquity nor in modern times have scholars been 
able to give a satisfactory explanation of these 
strange rites. Now, according to M. Dumézil, the 
explanation is to be found in myths which are 
alluded to in several passages of the Rgveda. The 
goddesses Usas and Ratri (Dawn and Night) are 
sisters, and they are mothers. They are either the 
two mothers of one and the same child, the Sun, 
or Usas receives the child of her sister, namely the 
Sun, and takes care of it.1| The rite in which 
Roman ladies, in the temple of Mater Matuta, 
carry in their arms and treat kindly not their own 
children but the children of their sisters, seems to 


*See RV. 1.96.5; 1. 146.3; 1.95.1; 3.55. 11-14. 
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have been inspired by a myth similar to the myth 
of Usas taking care of the child of her sister. On 
the other hand, the rite in which Roman ladies, 
after having let the female servant enter into the 
temple, beat her and expel her, seems to have been 
inspired by another myth of the goddess Dawn 
which is related in the Rgveda. Usas is a bene- 
ficient goddess, for she produces daylight and 
urges men to their works; but her action is good 
only if it is short. If she should be slow, if she 
should prolong her action, she would cause harm, 
she would be no longer the friend of men but their 
enemy, and she would deserve to be driven away; 
and therefore one of the great heroic deeds of 
Indra is that he smashed the chariot of Usas and 
drove her away.?, The Roman rite that consists 
in driving away the female servant seems to be a 
reminiscence and an image of a myth similar to 
the Vedic myth. The argumentation of M. Dumé- 
zil is clear and impressive, and I believe that he is 
right. And if he is right, his discovery is of the 
greatest importance for, in that case, we have to 
admit that in prehistoric times the Romans had a 
very developed mythology of Indo-European 
origin. 

The second essay deals with the goddess Ange- 
rona. Of this goddess we only know that her festi- 
val took place on the 21st of December and that, 
in the ara Volupiae, there was a statue represent- 
ing Angerona with a band on her mouth or with 
her finger on her lips in the gesture that commands 
silence. According to M. Dumézil, Angerona is 
the goddess of the short, or rather narrow, days, 
the goddess who, by the power of silent prayer or 
incantation, saves the Sun when, at the time of the 
winter solstice, he is in distress. This hypothesis 
is based on the etymology of the name of the god- 
dess, the date of her festival, and the fact that 
her silent attitude is to be explained by a myth 
corresponding to a myth alluded to in the Rgveda 
and according to which Atri, by means of the 
fourth bréhman, i.e. by means of the silent brah- 
man, which is more powerful than any uttered 
incantation, discovered and saved the Sun hidden 
by darkness (RV. 5.40.5-8). Although in this 
case the argumentation of M. Dumézil is less con- 
vincing than in the case of Mater Matuta, I think 
that, considering the great power assigned to silent 


2See RV. 4.30. 8-11. 
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prayer in the Vedic and other ancient religions,* 
we can accept his conclusions. 

The Praenestine goddess Fortuna Primigenia is 
the subject of the third essay. According to Cicero 
(De divinatione, 2. 85-86), there was, in a sanctu- 
ary of that goddess, a statue that represented her, 
holding on her lap the babies Jupiter and Juno. 
This indicates that she probably was considered as 
their mother. But according to an inscription of 
the third century B.c., published in 1882, that 
goddess was the daughter of Jupiter. Scholars 
tried to explain this strange contradiction either 
by assuming that there were two goddesses of the 
same name, and that one of them was worshipped 
as the mother of Jupiter in one locality, while the 
other was worshipped as his daughter in another 
place, or by assuming an evolution of the divine 
character of the goddess. They could not admit 
the possibility of such a paradox: a goddess who 
was both the mother and the daughter of one and 
the same god. But since there are examples of 
the same paradox in the Vedic mythology, it does 
not seem legitimate to deny the possibility of that 
paradox in the Latin mythology. Max Miiller 
erroneously identified the Latin deity with the 
goddess Dawn of the Veda. M. Dumézil draws 
our attention to remarkable similarities between 
Fortuna Primigenia and the goddess Aditi. Like 
Aditi, the goddess Fortuna is primordial (primi- 
genia) ; just as Aditi is the mother of the sovereign 
gods called the Adityas, Fortuna is the mother of 
the sovereign deities Jupiter and Juno; just as 
Aditi is both the mother and the daughter of 
Daksa,* Fortuna is the mother and the daughter of 
Jupiter; and just as Aditi was worshipped as the 
protector of mothers, Fortuna was especially wor- 
shipped by the Latin mothers. These features 
common to the two deities certainly seem to indi- 
cate that, even if Fortuna is not to be identified 
with Aditi, the myths connected with them both 
have a common Indo-European origin. 


The fourth essay deals with Lua Mater. The 
*Cf. Renou, “La valeur du silence dans le culte 
védique,” JAOS, LXIX, pp. 11-18; G. Mensching, Das 
heilige Schweigen (Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und 
Vorarbeiten, XX, 2; 1925). 
*Cf. RV. 10.72.4: dditer dakso ajdayata, daiksdd v 
dditih pari, 


sources of information we have about that goddess 
are very scarce. (1) Her name is formed from the 
same root as the verb lwere and the noun lues: 
(2) she is associated with Saturnus; (3) there 
are two passages in Livy in which she is men- 
tioned: in 8.1.6 it is said that the consul C. Plan- 
tius gave the arms of the enemy to Lua Mater; in 
45. 33.2 it is said that, after the victory of Aemi- 
lius Paulus over Perseus, all the arms of the enemy 
were burned after the imperator had addressed 
prayers to Mars, Minerva, and Lua Mater. With 
so little information it seems almost impossible to 
determine what the character of Lua Mater was, 
Nevertheless M. Dumézil has attempted the diff- 
cult task. According to him Lua Mater is a per- 
sonification of the abstract concept of dissolution, 
destruction, or annihilation, raised to the rank of 
a deity. Her divine character is consequently the 
same as the divine character of Nirrti, the Vedic 
goddess of destruction, the goddess who is opposed 
to the Rta (Sacred Order), the terrible goddess 
who is invoked for the destruction of a personal 
enemy. And M. Dumézil concludes by saying: 
“Etant donné qu’une telle figure divine n’existe 
pas en Gréce ni, 4 ma connaissance, dans aucune 
des religions de l’ancien monde, étant donné aussi 
Vimportance, & Rome comme dans I’Inde, et par 
l’effet de leur héritage indo-européen commun, de 
la notion d’ordre, d’ajustement, dont la fonction 
de Lua et de Nirrti n’est que l’opposé et le contre- 
poids, il parait probable que la “ Mére Dissolu- 
tion” des uns, la “ Désagrégation” des autres 
prolongent, elles aussi, une conception indo-euro- 
péenne.” The thesis of M. Dumézil is attractive, 
and it is presented in a brilliant way. His in- 
terpretation of Lua is possibly the right one, and 
it is certainly better than the one proposed by Mr. 
H. J. Rose, according to which Lua would be “a 
sort of fire-goddess.”* I think, however, that M. 
Dumézil’s thesis in this fourth essay should be 
considered only as an interesting conjecture, and 
that we do not have sufficient evidence in the Latin 
texts to prove it true. 


P.-E. DuMONT 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


“Tua Mater: Fire, Rust and War in Early Roman 
Cult,” Classical Review, XXXVI (1922), p. 15b. 
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Studies in Indian Literary History, Vol. III. By 
P. K. Gove. Pp. iii + ii + ii + 254. Poona: 
Pror. P. K. Goprk CoLLecTEp Works PUBLI- 
CATION COMMITTEE, 1956. 


The first two volumes of Gode’s Studies in 
Indian Literary History have been reviewed on 
p. 50-51 above. Hope was then expressed that 
the third volume of the work would soon appear 
and further enlarge our knowledge of the history 
of Indian literature and, in particular, its chro- 
nology. It is the pleasant duty of this reviewer 
to welcome the appearance of this volume which 
was published by the Prof. P. K. Gode Collected 
Works Publication Committee. 

The volume under review, as the earlier volumes, 
should be considered as an appendix to the existing 
histories of ancient Indian literature. It is addi- 
tional proof of Gode’s extensive knowledge of every 
aspect of indological studies. Gode’s painstaking 
research and accuracy of judgment make this 
volume most useful to all those interested in the 
chronology of Indian literary works. The useful- 
ness of his studies is confirmed by the fact that 
some of them have been translated into Hindi and 
other languages of India. 

The volume under review, like its predecessors, 
deals with many different subjects. We find there 
unknown fragments of poems pertaining to King 
Sambhu, Son of Shivaji, as well as studies con- 
cerned with Indian toilet, medical treatises, dhar- 
masdstras, horses, dietetics, music, architecture, 
Puranas, ete., ete. It is impossible in this short 
review to enter upon with the whole variety of 
topics. Therefore, this reviewer will confine him- 
self to making only a few remarks to some of 
Gode’s studies, in particular to those where the 
author has invited additional comments. 


With regard to the Study No. 1 entitled “The 
Gandhasira of Gangidhara” this reviewer would 
like to add that most of the kamasitras, including 
Vatsyayana’s Kimasiitra, contain chapters dealing 
with cosmetics and perfumes. From the less 
known kimasitras Anangaranga fol. 9, 11a, 12, 
13a, Paficasiyaka I. 0. MS. 2526, fol. 8a-12 and 
Ratirahasya fol. 21-23 contain long passages re- 
lating to gandha. 

With regard to the Study No. 15 entitled “ Date 
of Kegabhatta of Punyastambha ...” it may be 
added that Kegabhatta is also the author of Ve- 
dinta-kaustubha-prabha. It would seem to this 
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reviewer that it would be interesting to compare 
this text with the Nrsimmhacampi. 

With regard to the Study No. 16 entitled 
“ Chronology od Dharmapradipa .. .” it may be 
added that a text of Dharmapradipa has been 
edited by Krsna Disa (Samvat 1958). It seems 
to this reviewer that it would be of interest to 
compare this text with the MS described by Gode. 

With regard to Study No. 18 entitled “ Studies 
in the History of Dietetics . . .” it may be noted 
that Gode draws attention to the earliest references 
to avardnna, vardnna and varana so far discovered 
by him. This reviewer would like to add to this 
list another early reference to avardnna (apardnna) 
i.e. in Kautilya’s Arthasastra. We find there the 
following sentence: timitam-aparannain dvigunam 
ardhadhikam virtidhanim (95.16 Shama Sastry’s 
revised edition). Shama Sastry translates this 
sentence “grains will increase twice the original 
quantity when moistened; and two and a half 
times when soaked to sprouting condition.” J. J. 
Meyer translates aparinna by Speisekorn (food- 
grain). In connection with commentaries which 
explain the term avardnna (vidala-sasya-annam, 
Indu) it may be added that the Visnu Smrti (23. 
35) uses also the term anna in the meaning of 
undressed grain. 

Kautilya’s Arthasistra mentions also varana 
(not in the meaning used by Gode) twice in book 
14, chapter 4 dealing with remedies against the 
injuries of one’s own army (425.10 and 425.13).* 
The mixtures described there (one with bile) 
should also include varana, he says. This term 
“varana” has been identified with the tree Cra- 
taeva Roxburghi. U. B. Narayanrao in his 
digenous Medicinal Specialities identifies varana 
with setu, asmarighna and tiktasdka, in Latin 
Crataeva Nurvala (probably from the Konkani 
word narvala which is synonymous with varana). 
In the same meaning (tree) varana is also men- 
tioned together with varuna, setu, tiktasaka and 
kumdraka in AmarakoSa 2. 4, 2, 5. It is also 
mentioned in Hemacandra’s Abhidhanacintémani 
ad MedinikoSa, in Hemacandra’s Dhatupatha 5. 
9; in Hemacandra’s Unadiganasitra 187; in 
MankhakoSa 224; in MedinikoSa 49.66 and in 
Sabdaratnavali ad Sabdakalpadruma. The word 
varana is also found in the same meaning in the 
Ramayana (2.94,9), Harivarnsa (12677), in sev- 


1Shama Sastry omits varana in his translation (in 
both places). 
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eral places in the Atharvavedasamhita (N. 85,1; 
10. 3,1; 19.32, 9), KauSikasiitra ad Atharvaveda 8, 
Paficaviméabrahmana, etc. It may be, however, 
of interest to mention that neither varana nor 
avardnna are mentioned by Garcia da Orta (Aro- 
matum et simplicium aliquot medicamentorum 
apud Indos nascentium Historia [Antverpiae, 
1567]) or by Christobal Acosto (Tractado de las 
Drogas y medicinas de las Indias, con sus Plantas 
deburadas . . . [Burgos, 1578]). 

With regard to article No. 20 “ Some distinctive 
names of Horses,” this reviewer would like to add 
that some very interesting material relating to 
questions dealt with by Gode is to be found in 
the Dronaparvan of the Mahabharata (ch. 23), 
Kautilya’s ArthaSastra 2.47, Agnipurana ch. 289 
and in particular in Sukranitisira 4.7%. As re- 
gards the author’s call for non-Sanskrit sources 
dealing with horses, this reviewer wishes to draw 
particular attention to the works of Megasthenes, 
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Arrian, Cosmas Indicopleustes, Marco Polo, Friar 
Jordanus, John de Monte Corvino in the letter of 
Friar Menentillus to Friar Bartolomeo de Santo 
Concordio, Athanasius Nikitin, Duarte Barbosa, 
Rashidu-d Din, Wassaf, Ibn Battiita, the refer- 
ences to which were given in the reviewers study 
“India as described by Mediaeval European 
Travellers; 3. Additional Notes on Horses in 
Western India.” * 

The study of Gode’s very useful work has been 
greatly facilitated by two exhaustive indices: a 
word-index by Dr. A. D. Pusalkar and a subject- 
index by N. A. Gore. 

It is a pleasure to note that the fourth volume of 
Gode’s Studies has already been started and will 
appear in the Vishveshvaranand Indological Series, 


LupWIk STERNBACH 
New York 


2 Supplement to Bharatiya Vidyd, vii, 5-6 (1946). 


Vyavahdracintimant by Vdcaspati Misra. <A 
Digest on Hindu Legal Procedure. Critically 
edited with introduction, annotated transla- 
tion and appendices by Lupo RocueEr. Pp. 
xiv + 413. (Gentse Orientalistische Bij- 
dragen, 1) Gent, 1956. 


The Vyavaharacintamani was composed by 
Vacaspati Misra of Mithila who lived at the end 
of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
century; he should not be confused with Vacaspati 
Misra, the author of the Bhimati and other philo- 
sophical treatises. Dr. Rocher’s critical edition of 
the Vyavahiracintamani, a nibandha, well-known in 
Mithila, consists of a short preface in English and 
Sanskrit; an introduction giving a brief informa- 
tive summary on Vacaspati Misra and his work; 
the description of the MSS. used by Dr. Rocher in 
editing the nibandha under review, and a concise 
outline of this nibandha in Sanskrit scientific 
literature. Then follows the text of the Vyava- 
haracintimani, containing in footnotes varia lec- 
tiones, and the translation, containing some anno- 
tations. Further, there are four appendices: the 
first contains an alphabetical index of quotations 
from Dharmasastras, etc.; the second a systemati- 
cal index of quotations; the third references to 
the Vyavaharacintamani in other nibandhas; and 


the last a glossarial index of technical terms in 
Sanskrit on the subject of legal procedure. 

The main accomplishment of Dr. Rocher lies in 
the editing of the text of the Vyavaharacintamani 
and in the translation into English. He based his 
text on seven MSS., three found in Baroda, two in 
Miinchen, one in London and one in Calcutta. It 
is unfortunate, in the view of this reviewer, that 
Dr. Rocher did not use the MS. found in the 
Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad in Caleutta. This MS. 
has been used by A. Thakur, in his work Hindu 
Law of Evidence, or a Comparative Study of the 
Law of Evidence according to the Smrtis (Cal- 
cutta, 1933). It is possible that Dr. Rocher was 
not aware of the existence of this MS. as he does 
not mention it among the MSS. traced by him 
(p. 15). 

The text of the Vyavaharacintamani has been 
very painstakingly edited by Dr. Rocher. His 
annotations [in brackets] showing the source and 
place from which each stanza was borrowed by 
Vacaspati Misra are most useful. 

The translation of the Vyavaharacintimani has 
been prepared by Dr. Rocher with the greatest care 
and displays an acute appreciation of every nuance 
of Sanskrit. He has himself translated each stanza 
from various sources, although excellent transla- 
tions of some of them already exists and are uni- 
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yersally used; these old translations could have 
been incorporated in Dr. Rocher’s work to advan- 
tage. His main work, viz. the editing of the text 
of the Vyavaharacintamani and the translation, 
deserves great credit. The annotations in the 
third part called “ Translation ” are scanty; they 
are either much too short and inadequate or not 
necessary at all. With all the existing material on 
Dharmaéastra, in particular P. V. Kane’s scholarly 
History of Dharmasastra, either almost each word 
calls for a commentary or calls for none. This 
comment, as suggested, applies also to the Ap- 
pendix D, a glossarial index of technical terms in 
Sanskrit on the subject of legal procedure. It may 
be asked, for example, why the author did not 
include such expressions like anyathasiddhi, anva- 
hita, ugra, upanidht, yacita, vratya, samdavartana, 
strirajadhana, to mention only a few, in Appendix 
D, although their meaning is explained in the 
annotations to the translation. 

Dr. Rocher’s work is published as No. 1 of the 
Gentse Orientalistische Bijdragen in Gent in 
handy offset form. 


* * * 


The Vyavaharacintamani, as its title shows, 
deals with vyavahdara, a theme dealt with in numer- 
ous nibandhas. P. V. Kane, in his History of 
Dharmasastra, Vol. 1, enumerates 55 such niban- 
dhas which contain in their title the word vyava- 
hara. To these one discovered by P. K. Gode 
called Vyavahiramafijari of Bhojaraja should be 
added. As Dr. Rocher mentions in Chapter III 
of his Introduction, these vyavahdra-nibandhas 
should be divided into two categories: one dealing 
with legal procedure (vyavahdramatrka), and the 
other with eighteen titles of law (vivadapadani). 
Some of the nibandhas deal with both aspects of 
vyavahira. Dr. Rocher enumerates some, but in 
the view of this reviewer, omitted two very im- 
portant ones, viz. the Vyavaharamayikha and the 
Vyavahira-sira-sangraha. (The latter is not men- 
tioned in Dr. Rocher’s work.) A more exhaustive 
list of nibandhas dealing with both aspects of 
tyavahara can be found in A. Thakur’s work men- 
tioned above. The Vyavaharacintamani is, how- 
ever, a very special nibandha, since it deals, as 
only few others do, with the first aspect of vyava- 
hara-nibandhas exclusively, namely the vyavahara- 
matrka. It deals only with bhasa (plaint), uttara 
(written reply), kriya (trial), saksi (witnesses), 


likhita (documents), bhukti (possession), yukts 
(circumstance), divydni (ordeals), gapatha (oaths) 
and nirnaya (decision by the Court). 

The known works on Smrtis by Vacaspati Miéra 
are in addition to the Vyavaharacintamani, the 
Vivadacintamani, the Krtyacintamani, the Sud- 
dhicintamani, the Tirthacintamani, the Gaya- 
Sraddha-Paddhati, which have already been pub- 
lished, and the works not yet published known 
under the titles: Sidraciracintamani, Acira- 
cintamani, Ahnikacintamani, Dvaitacintamani, 
Niticintamani, Vivadanirnaya, Dvaitanirnaya, 
Suddhinirnaya, Mahadananirnaya, Tithinirnaya, 


Sarasangraha, Catrayogodbhitadosasantividhi, 
Dattakaviddhi, Sraddhaviddhi, Sraddhakalpa, 
Tirthakalpalata, Tirthalata, Krtyamaharnava, 


Candanadhenupramana, Krtyapradipa, Pitrbhak- 
titarangini and Gayapattalaka. Today, the ex- 
istence of three more works of Vacaspati Misra on 
Smrtis are known, but their titles have not yet been 
discovered. Vacaspati Misra mentions in his 
Pitrbhaktitarangini that he composed in addition 
to this work thirty works on Smrtis, and ten philo- 
sophical works. It is, however, very possible that 
he wrote a few more works on Smrtis after having 
finished the Pitrbhaktitarangiri, which he wrote 
towards the close of his life. 

As author of so many works on Smrtis, Vacas- 
pati Misra was well known and revered, particu- 
larly in Mithila. He was, however, also well- 
known in Bengal (Raghunandana Bhattacairya and 
Govindananda quote him in their works). His 
name and works were referred to by Nanda Pandit, 
Mitra Miéra, Kamalikara Bhatta, Nilakantha. 
It is of no great importance whether Vacaspati 
Misra, as Kane says, was the foremost nibandha- 
writer of Mithila or not, as G. Jha considers; in 
any case he was one of the foremost writers of 
Mithila. It should, however, be noted that many 
famous nibandha-writers lived in Mithila. Some 
of them are mentioned by Dr. Rocher in chapter 
III of his Introduction ; it is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that the names of Candeévara, Laksmidhara, 
Sridatta, Rudrahara, Harinatha, mentioned by 
Vacaspati Misra himself, as well as of Kesava 
Miéra, Ganegvara Migra, Sankara Miéra, Sridatta 
Migra, Indrapati, Ganapati, Padmanabhadatta, 
Premanidhi, Mandanopadhyaya, Ramadatta, Lak- 
smipati, Vidyapati Upadhyaya, great authorities 
in the field of nibandha, are omitted by Dr. Rocher. 
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When the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century authorities on nibandhas, 11. T. Colebrooke 
and F. W. Macnathen, studied the law of Mithila, 
both came to the conclusion that the works of 
Vicaspati Misra “are... in high repute among 
the lawyers of Mithila” (H. T. Colebrooke, A 
Digest of Hindu Law, xix; see also his Hindu Law 
of Inheritance, iv) and that “in Mithila respect 
is paid chiefly to the authority” of Vacaspati 
Misra in particular his Vivadacintimani and 
Vyavahiracintimani, (P. C. Tagore in Vivada- 
cintamani, xxvi). Dr. Rocher, unfortunately, does 
not mention these two authorities when discussing 
“The Place of the Vyavaharacintamani in Sanskrit 
scientific literature.” More regrettable, however, 
is the fact that he does not mention Colebrooke’s 
and Macnathen’s works in his bibliographical 
note on pages 3 and 165-6. This bibliographi- 
cal note seems to the reviewer quite incom- 
plete. It should, in his opinion, be completed by 
at least the following works: N. C. Bandhyopa- 
dhyaya, Development of Hindu Polity and Politi- 
cal Theories (Caleutta, 1938); N. C. Banerjee, 
Kautilya; P. L. Bhargava, Chandragupta Maurya 
(Lucknow, 1935) ; G. Biihler’s Introduction to the 
translation of The Laws of Manu (SBE. 25); R. 
M. Cakravarti, “Contributions to the History of 
Smrti in Bengal and Mithila, JASB, New Series, 
XI, 311 sqq.; R. K. Choudhary, Studies in An- 
cient Indian Law and Justice (1953); H. T. 
Colebrooke, Hindu Law of Inheritance; H. T. 
Colebrooke, A Digest of Hindu Law (London, 
1801) ; U. N. Ghoshal, A J/istory of Hindu Public 
Life (Calcutta) ; Halhed, A Code of Gentoo Laws 
(London, 1776); G. Jha, Studies in Hindu Law; 
J. Jolly, Outline of an History of the Hindu Law 
(Tagore Law Lectures 1883) ; Shridhar V. Ketkar, 
Hindu Law (Calcutta, 1914) ; F. W. Macnaghten, 
Consideration of the Hindu Law ... (Serampore, 
1824); W. H. Macnaghten, Principles of Hindu 
and Muhammedan Law (London, 1862); J. J. 
Meyer, Uber das Wesen der altindischen Rechts- 
schriften (Leipzig, 1927); R. K. Mookerji, Local 
Government in Ancient India (Oxford, 1920); 
R. K. Mookerji, Chandragupta Maurya and his 
Time (Delhi-Bombay); K. A. Nilikanta Sastri, 
Age of the Nandas and Mauryas (Banaras, 1952) ; 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, Réajadharma_ (Adyar, 
1941)); L. Renou, The Civilization of Ancient 
India (Caleutta); N. C. Sen Gupta, Sources of 
Law and Society in Ancient India (Calcutta, 


1914); S. N. Sen, Administrative System of 
Mahrattas; Th. Strange, Hindu Law principally 
with Reference to such Portions of it as concern 
the Administration of Justice (London, 1830); 
Woodroffe and Ameer Ali, The Law of Evidence, 
as applicable to British India. 


* * 


Chapter III of Dr. Rocher’s Introduction ap. 
pears to require further study and amplification; 
it lacks a critical analysis of the work reviewed. 
Dr. Rocher, although referring to authors of niban- 
dhas in general, implies that Vacaspati Miégra in 
his Vyavaharacintamani has proven his “ impres- 
sive learning,” his “ thorough knowledge ” of the 
ancient Dharmasiitras and Dharmadgastras and that 
he had made a “ careful study ” of the works of his 
predecessors. It seems to this reviewer that such 
an appraisal of Vacaspati Misra is too generous. 
He considers that, on the contrary, Vacaspati 
Misra has shown in his Vyavaharacintaémani that 
he had a very poor knowledge of the ancient Dhar- 
masiitras and Dharmasgastras and that his work is 
superficial and shallow. Let us for instance ana- 
lyze critically Part III, section E, of the Vyava- 
haracintamani, dealing with ordeals. Vacaspati 
Miéra, though mentioning nine ordeals, describes 
only five of them viz. the ordeals by balance, fire, 
water, poison and holy water, despite the fact that 
the ordeal by tandula (grains of rice) is described 
in the N(arada Smrti), Brh(aspati Smrti), 
Pi(timaha) and Ka(tyayana-Smrti) ; taptamdsa 
(the hot piece of gold) in N and Pi; phdala (the 
ploughshare) in Brh and by Raghunandana; and 
dharmadharma (dharma and adharma) in Brh 
and Pi. It could not even be argued that these 
ordeals were unknown in Mithila where Vacaspati 


Misra wrote his nibandha, since Raghunandana, | 
referring to the ordeal by ploughshare clearly men- | 
tions that according to the Mithila school, it was | 


particularly applicable to gocaura (thieves of 
cows). 

Vicaspati Misra when describing the five 
ordeals omits, probably through ignorance, thelt 


description as found in the most important Dhar- | 


magistra or Dharmasiitra. He does not evel 
mention the important nibandhas e. g. the Smrtt 
candrika. As far as the ordeal by balance is col- 
cerned, Vacaspati Misra omits Vi 10. 1-13, Brh 
8.49 sqq., Kai 412 sqq., ete.; as far as the ordeal 
by fire is concerned, he omits the whole description 
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of this ordeal in Vi 11. 1-7, 9-11, Har(ita’s Dhar- 
magistra) 1.40-1, S(ankha) L(ikhita), etc.; as 
far as the ordeal by water is concerned he omits 
the whole description of this oredal in Vi 12. 1-6, 
Brh 8. 62, SL, ete.; as far as the ordeal by poison 
is concerned, he omits Vi 13. 1-7, Ka 446-451, Brh 
8. 64-66, Pi, N 318-326, etc.; and as far as the 
ordeal by holy water (sacred libation) is con- 
cerned, he omits Vi 14.1-5, Ka 452, Pi, N 327- 
336, etc. 

This reviewer could quote many more examples 
of omissions by Vacaspati Misra of similar rules 
and thoughts which are found in various Dhar- 
magistras and Dharmasitras; these omissions 
show either the ignorance of Vacaspati Misra of 
the vyavahdramatrka or rather his superficial ap- 
proach in the preparation of his Vyavaharacinti- 
mani. One of the most glaring examples of this 
superficiality is the quotation of M (anava-Dhar- 
masistra) 8.25 (para. 203 of the book reviewed) 
without the next stanza (M 8.26) which deals 
with the same subject; these two stanzas seem to 
be indivisible, similarly as Yajiavalkya Smrti 2. 
15 is, which, by the way, was also not quoted by 
Vacaspati Misra in the chapter on “ inference.” 

Dr. Rocher when analyzing the Vyavaharacinta- 
mani, states only that Vacaspati Misra quoted 
from a number of authors and works. Dr. Rocher 
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does not attempt, however, to analyze the Vyava- 
haracintamani from the point of view of its origi- 
nality. This reviewer agrees with the analysis 
made by R. C. Cakravarti, JASB, NS. XI, 311 
sqq.; Cakravarti came to the conclusion that the 
Vyavaharacintamani is based on the Vyavahara- 
ratnikara and the Vyavaharakalpataru. Vacaspati 
Misra mentions these works in his Vyavararacinta- 
mani and Dr. Rocher rightly mentions them in 
his Introduction; he omits however in the list 
(p. 32), as R. C. Cakravarti has proven, the 
Vyavaharapradipa, the Ratnikara, the Smrtisa- 
muccaya, the Mitaiksarikara and Raja (Bhojadeva), 
It is possible that Cakravarti based his conclusions 
on a MS. of the Vyavaharacintamani found in 
the Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad in Calcutta not used 
by Dr. Rocher or another one unknown to him. 

This short critical analysis of the Vyavahara- 
cintamani certainly does not reflect in any way 
on Dr. Rocher’s work which is very thorough and 
exhaustive. Students of dharma-nibandhas owe 
him real gratitude for his work and for making it 
possible for them to consult a new nibandha-text, 
the existence of which was known for a long time, 
but which was not easily available to them. 


LupDWIK STERNBACH 
New York 


The Vedanta Kaumudi of Ramddvaydcharya. 
Edited by S. SusranMANYA Sastri. (Ma- 
dras University Sanskrit Series No. 20) Pp. 
6 + viii + 289 + xx. Madras: UNIVERSITY 
or Mapras, 1955. 


This twentieth volume of the Madras Univer- 
sity Sanskrit Series, which is now edited by the 
well-known Madras Indologist Professor Dr. V. 
Raghavan, brings a competent edition of a com- 
paratively large (little less than 300 closely 
printed pages) advaita treatise by a Junior Lec- 
turer in Madras University who has distinguished 
himself by other editions of this kind. 

Rimadvayacharya’s Vedanta Kaumudi, which, 
as the editor remarks (Intr. 2), appears to have 
enjoyed a certain amount of popularity in the 16th 
century, was brought to the notice of scholars by 
Dasgupta who discussed the contents and, on the 


basis of external and internal evidence, suggested 
the 14th century as the date of its composition.’ 

The Vedanta Kaumudi is a typically scholastic 
advaita manual, not aiming at originality of views 
but setting forth systematically the doctrine of 
the Vivarana school in four adhyayas, correspond- 
ing to the first four Brahmasitras: I. the study of 
Brahman; IJ. Brahman as the universal cause; 
III. Brahman’s knowability from scripture; IV. 
the interpretation of the upanisads as bearing on 
Brahman. 

In a very short Introduction the Editor touches 
on a few points relating to the authors quoted 
and to Dasgupta’s date, which he accepts, and con- 
cludes with a brief analysis (21% p.) of the text: 
the extreme brevity of this analysis is to some ex- 


18. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, II 
(Cambridge, 1932), pp. 52-53. 
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tent compensated for by a detailed visayasiicika 
in Sanskrit. 

The text has been edited from a single Madras 
MS.; it is to be regretted that the Editor omits 
to give a detailed account of this MS. (Madras 
Or. MSS. Libr. R 3346), itself a copy of a Travan- 
core MS. which has not been consulted by the 
Editor. For part of the 4th adhyaya a fragmen- 
tary MS. was available at the B. O. R. 1. of Poona 
which the Editor has compared but not incorpo- 
rated; he gives a list of “select variants” in an 
appendix, remarking dryly (Intr. 6) that “they 
will be found very useful to correct the text.” The 


Poona MS. covers a considerable portion (ca. 60 
pages of the present ed.) and we wonder why the 
Editor has not made fuller use of the little evi- 
dence that was available. 

An Index of quotations (the majority left un- 
identified) and of authors and works quoted con- 
cludes, with the appendix of variants, this first 
edition of a useful advaita treatise, which, nicely 
got up and showing few misprints, will be wel- 
comed by the historians of Vedanta. 


J. A. B. vAN BUITENEN 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Inscriptions of Kambuja. By R. C. Masumpar. 
(The Asiatic Society Monograph Series, vol. 
VIII) Pp. xxviii-+ 642. Calcutta: AstaTic 
Society, 1953. 


By his publications on “ Greater India,” includ- 
ing Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East* (I, 
Champa, 1927; II, Suvarnadvipa, 1947), Hindu 
Colonies in the Far East, 1944, and Kambuja- 
Dega, 1944, Dr. Ramesh Chandra Majumdar has 
long established himself as the foremost Indian 
authority in that field. The present volume 
centers on an extensive, though not quite exhaus- 
tive, presentation of the Sanskrit inscriptions of 
Cambodia, collected, published and translated, 
these last eighty years, by the Ecole Frangaise 
d’Extréme Orient (since 1899) and its forerunners 
Aymonier, Barth and Bergaigne. 

Although lacking a much wanted English trans- 
lation, the book will be a welcome addition on the 
shelves of anyone who combines an interest in 
Southeast Asian history with a curiosity for Hindu 
culture at large and enough agility in Sanskrit 
grammar and alamkara practice to face fruitfully 
some 415 pages, lexicon-8°, of Sanskrit kdivya 
printed in small—but very clear—devanagari type. 

The author’s preface clearly states his purpose. 
“In the first place . . . these inscriptions have an 
independent interest, from a literary point of 
view . . . Even those who are not anxious to learn 
the history of the Indian colony in Kambuja may 
find a great deal of interest in this extensive collec- 
tion of Inscriptions, as a part of the study of 


Our present, more precise terminology would rather 
have it as “ Southeast Asia.” 


Sanskrit literature. Secondly, I desire to bring 
this rich store of Sanskrit literature to the notice 
of the Sanskrit scholars trained in orthodox 
method, i.e. the Indian Pandits, to whom other- 
wise it will remain a sealed book. I feel quite sure 
that they would be able to do far greater justice to 
the interpretation of these inscriptions than has 
yet been done, and this elucidation would help me 
considerably in writing the companion volume on 
the history and culture of Cambodia.” 

The inscriptions are mostly in metrical form, 
many of them “in beautiful and almost flawless 
kavya style, exhibiting a thorough acquaintance 
with the different meters and the most developed 
rules and conventions of rhetoric and prosody.” 
Starting, as they do, from the second half of the 
fifth century A.D. these documents bring us, along 
an eventful history, down to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, with King Jayavarman Paramesvara’s An- 
gkor Vat inscription (no. 191). The metrical 
texts range from one stanza inscriptions, such as 
no. 9, 14 to fairly developed poems of as many as 
107, 108, 218 and even 298 stanzas. The last 
instance, Rajendravarman’s inscription on the Pre 
Rup Stele, dated Saka 883-961 A. D., occupies here 
pp. 235-267. Dr. M.’s book may thus be said to 
open for the benefit of “ Indian pandits ” a whole 
province of their own literature, where, as a wel- 
come novelty, all documents, or nearly all, are not 
only geographically located, but dated. 

As a sample of what can be expected from this 
new source of information, Dr. M.’s Introduction, 
p. xviii, offers a tentative check on Sri Sankari- 
cirya’s dating—well known to be still open t 
controversy at home, between Indian pandits and 
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historians. “ The case of Sivasama, the guru of 
King Indravarman, who is said to have studied 
the sastra at the feet of Bhagavan Sankara ” would 
appear to bear “positive evidence that Sankara 
flourished in the ninth century...” 

Yet confusions of names and persons, conven- 
tionalities of expression and occasionally mere 
verbiage—a not uncommon defect with these royal 
eulogies (prasastt) in which the ingenuity of the 
local brahmanas, whether native or Indian born, 
was given a free hand—may sometimes impair the 
philological and historical worth of the provincial 
Sanskrit documentation from Cambodia, when it 
comes to checking it against current Indian, 
metropolitan tradition. Auguste Barth’s early 
warnings have lost nothing of their relevance in 
that respect: “One will notice here that lack of 
propriety which is the ordinary characteristic of 
such artificial languages, not submissive enough to 
the full authority of living usage. For the lan- 
guage of our inscriptions is that of the Sauskrit 
grammarians and native dictionaries (koSas). 
However rare, if not even suspect a word, a form, 
a meaning it will be too readily accepted as soon 
as any mention of it is found in one of the tech- 
nical treatises.” (Inscr. du Cambodge, 1895, p. 5.) 

Although Dr. M. does not claim to have pro- 
vided us with a new EDITION of the Cambodian 
inscriptions, in the full sense of the word, yet his 
contribution will be found to be far more than a 
mere devanigari transcription for the exclusive 
benefit of “ traditional ” Sanskrit experts. He has 
supplemented this transcription with more than 
200 pages of pertinent geographical remarks, his- 
torical and genealogical notices,” references to local 
usages or to instances where the Khmers followed 
more clearly an Indian model; excerpts from ver- 
nacular inscriptions, up to now accessible to the 
English speaking world only through French 
translations; a list of sites (p. 633-634) and 
an index of geographical, historical and mytho- 
logical names (p. 635-641) ; a sketch map of the 
country, and footnotes suggesting a good many 
textual emendations. 

As a matter of fact, this massive volume has to 

*The Index mentions the genealogical lists—a feature 
very useful to help find one’s way amidst that maze of 


rough historical material. One entry has been omitted— 
the list to be found on p. 193. 


be well thumbed, before one really gets at the 
copious and sometimes not too homogeneous mass 
of information it contains—a small reservation, 
which soon melts into what has to be finally taken 
as praise: that which we are given here turns 
out to consist mainly of Dr. M.’s personal files, 
en marge of documents to which he has devoted 
more than twenty years of scholarly work, han- 
dling them directly, with the help of rubbings and 
photostats supplied by the Ecole Frangaise. 

The special interest he has been taking in the 
Sdok Kok Thom Inscription “the most important 
in the whole series of Kambuja inscriptions,” as it 
relates “ the history and religious foundations of a 
[brahmanical] priestly family for two centuries 
and a half, from 802 to 1052 a. pv.” has induced 
him, for instance, to provide his reader with a 
full translation of the Khmer text (p. 363-371). 
If one Khmer inscription had to be selected to 
benefit by such an exceptional treatment, it might 
very well be argued that this was the one; but why 
only one? Quite a few others might have deserved 
and re-payed a little more attention. Moreover, 
why are we given full translation of several short 
Sanskrit inscriptions, such as no. 9, 41, 49, to the 
exclusions of others by no means less significant, 
say for instance the two verses of the Chikreng 
document (p. 458), the “summary” of which is 
quite as extensive and of course not so adequate as 
plain translation of those few words would have 
been? Neither can I imagine why Dr. M. has 
abstained not only from translating, but even from 
editing, in his entry concerning the Phonom Ban- 
teai Neang inscription (dated saka 903-981 A. D.), 
the three Sanskrit verses invoking “ Buddhist Ma- 
hayana divinities . . . LokeSvara and Prajnapara- 
mita.”. H. Kern has shown how important a 
document it is, for a thorough study of alamkara— 
one of the favorite subjects of “ Sanskrit scholars 
trained in orthodox method ”! 

Among some small anomalies to be noticed in 
Dr. M.’s handy and well planned Index one won- 
ders why only two names of European authors 
have been retained (to the exclusion of Ccedes, 
Finot, Barth and Bergaigne), viz. Kern and... 
[Sir John] Woodroffe (p. 637, p. 641). 
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Paiimacariu of Kaviraja Svayambhideva. Edited 
by HarivattaBH C. Buayant. Vol. I, pp. 
415; Vol. II, pp. 351. Bombay: SINGHI 
JAIN SHASTRA SHIKSHAPITH, BHARATIYA 
VipyA BHAVAN, 1953. 


Svayambhiideva ranks among the three out- 
standing Jain poets and scholars who composed 
works in Apabhrarnéa, the other two being Puspa- 
danta and Haribhadra. His writings, including 
his manual on metrics, are invaluable for the in- 
formation they provide on literature composed in 
Apabhramnéa and Prakrit in the period prior to 
the ninth century, A.p. This publication of the 
Paiimacariu, the earliest known Puranic epic in 
ApabhrarSa and available, up till now, only in 
manuscript form, is significant for its contribution 
to Middle Indo-Aryan studies. 

The Paiimacariu relates the story of Rama in 
accordance with Jain tradition. Its antiquity 
among the Jains is attested by other compositions 
on the same theme, the earliest of which is the 
Paiimacariya in Prakrit of the Jain monk Vimala 
Siri who lived in the second half of the first cen- 
tury A.p. At that time, it should be noted, the 
Hindu version, the Ramayana, had not acquired 
the form in which it is known today. Vimala’s 
work probably served as the model for all the later 
Jain adaptions of the Rima legend. In this ver- 
sion, as contrasted with the usual practice of the 
Jain story-teller to utilize his narration for illus- 
tration of the precepts of the Jain faith, Svayam- 
bhiideva, while not lax in his purpose, concentrated 
on the story with few digressions for didactic 
comments. 

The books under review comprise the first two of 
a three-volume work. They contain the first three 
of the five kandas or chapters into which the story 
is divided. Dr. Bhayani based his edition of the 
text on three manuscripts, two of which bear dates 
of copying—one V.S. 1521 (1464-5, a.p.), the 
other V.S. 1541 (1484-5, a.p.). He chose the 
last, though it is dated twenty years later, as the 
basis for his collation because he felt that it pre- 
served the text of the original more faithfully than 


the other two as well as the requirements of the 
metres in contrast with the failures of the other 
two. 

The first volume is divided into an introduction 
(pp. 1-129), the text and its variants (168 pp.) 
and an index verborum (75pp.). Taking the 
variations in the reading to be orthographical 
rather than textual, he recorded the variants ex- 
haustively for only a limited portion of the text. 
He indicated later variants if he felt them signifi- 
cant from a textual or linguistic point of view. 
The index verborum does not list all forms, but is 
selective. It is divided into six categories: a main 
index, personal names, place names, botanical 
names, vidyas (magic formulas), and numerals, 
The entries are accompanied by their cognates in 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages. Needless to say, its value would have 
been enhanced if the index were exhaustive. 

The introduction discusses these topics: the 
critical apparatus and method employed in consti- 
tuting the text, Svavambhideva’s date and the in- 
formation gleaned relating to his personal life, his 
literary achievements, the Paiimacariu and _ its 
sources, its grammatical peculiarities, an exhaus- 
tive treatment of the metres employed, and a 
synopsis of the story. The second volume contains 
the second and third chapters, the synopsis of their 
contents, the metres and an index verborum. In 
itself, the section dealing with the metres is an 
important contribution to the understanding of 
Apabhramsa metrics. 

Dr. Bhayani has expressed his regrets for not 
exploiting all the aspects of the text. I view with 
admiration the monumental task he carried 
through to such fruitful results. In the forewords 
to these volumes the reverend Muni Jinavijayaji 
has indicated the publication of this work to be 
the fulfillment of a long-cherished hope. Scholar- 
ship is again in his debt for making possible these 
thirty-fourth and fifth additions to the garland of 
the Singhi Series of which he is the general editor. 


ErNEst BENDER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Padmavat. Edited by VasupEv Saran AGRAWAL. 
Pp. 782. Cirgaiv (Jhansi, India): Sanirya 
Sapan, 1955. 


The Padmavat in its symbolic and allegorical 
contexts follows the philosophical doctrines of the 
Siifis. Its author, Malik Muhammad Jayasi, was 
an adherent of this sect which attempted to har- 
monize the religious principles of Hinduism and 
Islam. This great Avadhi epic which was com- 
posed during the second quarter of the sixteenth 
century has enjoyed high esteem to the present 
day. Sher Shah’s patronage of the author indi- 
cates the calibre of the audience attracted by Sific 
thought. This is the same Sher Shah who twice 
defeated Humiayin, the father of the emperor, 
Akbar, and caused his temporary exile to Persia. 
The victor, left undisputed possessor of northern 
India from Bengal to the Panjab, terminated his 
tenure five years later when he was killed in battle 
in 1545. Even during this brief reign he exhibited 
great administrative talents. Some of his reforms 
anticipated those later instituted by Akbar who 
also attempted a syncretistic religion of his own. 

Previous explorations’ in this work were di- 
rected to its linguistic features and translations 
of the text without analysis of the contents. A 
passing glance at the six appended plates illus- 
trating contemporary artifacts mentioned in the 
text—weapons, musical instruments, an ascetic’s 
garb, military dress, horse’s trappings, and even 
a diagram of the chess match between Alau-d-din 
and the hero, Ratan Sen—will give some idea of 
the wealth of information Dr. Agrawal has 
brought to light. (His accomplishment has al- 


‘George A. Grierson and Sudhikara Dvivedi, The 
Padumawati of Malik Muhammad Jdisi (Bibliotheca 
Indica, work 135, 1896-1911); Lakshmi Dhar, Padumda- 
vati (London, Luzac and Co., 1949). (Neither one of 
these has handled the complete text. Work on the first 
was suspended at the end of the twenty-fifth chapter 
upon the death of Pandit Dvivedi. The second continues 
with chapter twenty-six and carries through chapter 
thirty-one. ) 


ready won him recognition in the form of a Cen- 
tral Government prize.) 

The magnitude of Dr. Agrawal’s undertaking 
will be readily appreciated by a consideration of 
the problems he faced in reconstituting the origi- 
nal text. Malik Muhammad’s poem was first 
written down in the Persian script. Subsequent 
transcriptions into the Devanagari resulted in mis- 
spellings and wrong readings occasioned by the 
misunderstandings on the part of the various 
copyists of a story clothed in symbolism and alle- 
gory. The difficulties the text presents to recon- 
struction are illustrated by Dr. Agrawal with a 
number of readings of the same lines from printed 
editions of this same work by two accomplished 
scholars.* These repeatedly disagree in both metri- 
cal readings and in interpretations. 

The poem comprises six hundred and eighty- 
three eight-lined stanzas divided into fifty-eight 
chapters, a synopsis of each of which is given in 
the table of contents. Each chapter of the recon- 
stituted Avandhi text is accompanied by a Hindi 
translation with full elucidatory comments and 
glosses of difficult words and phrases.. Though the 
author discusses and assesses in the introduction 
the different manuscripts and editions he has con- 
sulted, he does not provide a critical apparatus. 
The index lists the words and their place of occur- 
rence in the text. This, unhappily, is deficient in 
many places. (For example, of the thirty-nine 
words discussed in the glosses to the first ten 
stanzas, fourteen are not listed, six are listed, but 
these particular places are not indicated, and two 
are incorrectly located.) These remarks are not 
intended to dull in any way the brilliance of Dr. 
Agrawal’s scholarship. I am expressing, rather, 
my disappointment at any impediment to the full 
appreciation of his erudition. 


Ernest BENDER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


* Edition by Rimeandra Sukla (Kasi Nagari Praca- 
rani Sabha, 1924); edition by Mitiprasid Gupta (Hin- 
dustini Academy, Prayig [Allahabad], 1952). 
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The Parji Language, A Dravidian Language of 
Bastar. By T. Burrow and S. Buarra- 
CHARYA. Pp. xii+ 197. Hertford: STEPHEN 
AusTIN AND Sons, Lrp., 1953. 


The present work gives us the first description 
of this “tribal language” of southeast-central 
India which is full enough to provide an adequate 
basis for structural and comparative statements of 
any exactness, sufficiently detailed in fact to estab- 
lish Parji as an independent branch of Dravidian 
rather than a dialect of Gondi (cf. Linguistic Sur- 
vey of India, Vol. IV, pp. 554-560). In a brief 
but informative Preface we have an account of 
previous reports on the Parjas and their language, 
reports which, owing to confusion of tribal names 
and lack of sufficient data, had come to diverse 
conclusions about the linguistic position of Parji. 
The description of the language is accomplished in 
four sections: (1) descriptive and comparative 
phonology; (2) morphology of the major word 
classes; (3) Parji texts with translation; and 
(4) an etymological dictionary. 


PHONOLOGY 


The phonemes listed are the following: 


VOWELS 
i i ui 
ee 6 
ai 
CONSONANTS 
pb td td k g 
ej 
Ss h 
§ 
1 
m n ni n 


Of these /s/ and /h/ occur only occasionally, and 
then in loans from Halbi. 

In addition to the phonemes listed by Burrow 
in their texts: 
In the absence of any information about the pros- 
odie features of Parji, we may perhaps assume 
that , ; : - . represent pitch contours preceding 
pause points. The use of nasalized vowel symbols 
in the transcription is accounted for by the state- 
ment that sequences of the type: vowel + nasal 
+ stop, “tends to be replaced” by nasalized 
vowel + stop. This statement, together with the 


non-inclusion of nasalized vowels in the phoneme 
inventory, suggests that the two sequence types do 
not contrast in the language. A careful examina- 
tion of the texts and vocabulary uncovers many 
cases of apparently free variation between vowel 4. 
nasal + homorganic stop and nasalized vowel + 
stop, but also cases for which this variation is not 
attested. Moreover, there are several examples of 
the sequence: nasalized vowel + nasal +homor- 
ganic stop (e.g. undomov), which presumably are 
in free variation both with vowel + nasal + 
homorganic stop and nasalized vowel + stop. Na- 
salized vowels are however also found before the 
non-stop consonants /v/, /e/, /j/ and /r/, though 
I find no form in either the texts or vocabulary 
that includes the sequence: nasal + /r/. If, in 
fact, nasalized vowels are not distinct from vowel 
+ nasal homorganic with a following consonant, 
then the practice of distinguishing them in the 
transcription is inconsistent with the rest of the 
phonologic treatment, which is generally silent 
concerning the allophonic membership of the pho- 
nemes and the phonetic values of the symbols used. 


CLUSTERING 


Both within and across word boundary there 
appears to be almost no restriction governing the 
consonants occurring in two-member clusters, ex- 
cept that there is no case of a cluster with /s/ as 
first member, and no case where /y/ is the second 
member of a cluster. While not every possible 
combination of consonants occurs in the material 


presented, there seems to exist no possibility of | 
grouping the consonants into classes in a way that | 


is phonetically plausible and at the same time use- 
ful for describing the clustering habits of these 
elements. The following kinds of clusters are 


found: /tk tg tt tt dt ng np rk kr mv ck de re/, | 


and these preclude the existence of restrictions 
commonly operative in many languages. 

The situation for three-member clusters is other- 
wise. The total number of such clusters is small, 
to wit, the following twenty-two: 


ngt ndk vkr rog 
mbr ndt ndt ytv vnt rij 


ndp  ndb 
nde ndv 
ndr 
ndr 
ndl 
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Except for /vkr ytv/, these clusters. are of two 
types : 
(1) nasal + homorganic voiced stop + other 
consonant 


(2) resonant consonant + nasal + homorganic 
voiced stop or affricate. 


If we list those two-member clusters that appear 
to fall entirely within single morphemes, a some- 
what limited set of cluster types emerges; and 
concomitantly, a basis for establishing subgroups 
of consonants, i.e. stops (S), nasals (N), reso- 
nants (R) and affricates (A). A certain kind of 
restriction may be marked by __, which indicates 
that both members of a cluster are articulated in 
the same place and with the same state of voicing. 
The clusters within morphemes are then generally 
these : 


Ss NS RR 
SR NN RS 
NA RN 

RA 


We must also recognize /m/ as a special class 
included in N, and /c/ as another such in A, in 
order to describe still other clusters found: 


mS cA 
mN cR 
mA 
mR 


Our formulas still do not describe the clusters with 
complete accuracy ; some that we might expect do 
not turn up in the material, and some not ac- 
counted for by the formulas do. For inaccuracies 
of the first kind there is the comforting (and 
comfortable) assumption that the quantity of data 
is insufficient. For the second kind (/kt tk ck de 
dg nk/) it seems not far-fetched to hope that they 
will be found to straddle morpheme boundaries, 
with perhaps a residue of forms that are histori- 
cally borrowings. 


MorPHOLoGY 


The words of Parji are subsumed under these 
classes: nouns, pronouns, adjectives, numerals, 
verbs, adverbs and particles. 


THE Noun. Nouns are both simple (tel ‘ head ’; 
ev ‘leaf’) and derived, by suffixation, from noun 
bases (két-ub ‘widower’; két-al ‘widow’), verb 


bases (noy-kud ‘ pain,’ néf-al ‘ breath’) and ad- 
jectives (kor-ung ‘leaf shoot’). They may have 
appended one of the plural suffixes (1 ul wd el kul 
cil til), which may in turn be followed by a case 
suffix. 

The cases with their endings are 


nominative 0, 7% 

accusative n, in 

instrumental od, nod 

dative (north) g, ug, ung 
(south) n, un 

genitive 1 n, in 

genitive 2 t, (north) to, (south) ta 

genitive 3 a, na 

locative —, ti, el, tel, ka, kan 

ablative tug, ar, arre, are, tar, tarre, 
tare, nar 

vocative ine, ne, loss of final /1/ 


or /d/ of masculine nouns 


Of these elements ka/kan, el, and ar/are/arre are 
distinct in that they may be followed by the loca- 
tive suffix -ti as well as preceded by a noun in case 
form: rdn-t-el-ti ‘in the forest,’ tdl-in-kan-to 
‘from the skin,’ mer-to-ka ‘on to the tree,’ and 
pav-arre-t(-le) ‘from the road.’ Formations which 
include these elements may be taken as genitives 
with following noun in case form. We may also 
note how /n/ and /t/ recur throughout the para- 
digm, recalling how phonetically similar segments 
serve to distinguish nominative from oblique stems 
in other Dravidian languages. In Parji we cannot 
neatly dispose of them by setting two or three stem 
forms for each noun. 


THE ADJECTIVE. The class of adjectives is the 
set of words which may occur before nouns in an 
“attributive relationship.” One group of adjec- 
tives, consisting of monosyllables “of the old 
Dravidian type” (e.g. vil ‘white,’ pun ‘new,’ key 
‘red’), is nominalized by addition of one or 
another of a set of suffixes marking person (1st, 
2nd, 3rd), number (singular, plural) and gender 
(masculine, neuter). Gender is marked in the 
third person alone. Except for the third person 
neuter suffix, the set is identical with the one 
found in the verb conjugations. These nominal- 
ized adjectives also take the nominal case endings. 
The nominalized forms occur as predicate and in 
the other noun positions in the sentence. 

A second group of adjectives is nominalized by 
addition of suffixes marking number (singular, 
plural) and gender (masculine, neuter), but these 
nominalized forms are found both in attributive 
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as well as in noun position. Moreover some of this 
group of adjectives are found only in noun posi- 
tion; i.e. they are never found uninflected. Still 
another subgroup occurs only with suffixes, but 
both in attributive and other positions. 

A third set of adjectives is devoid of suffixal 
elements and is found in the attributive and the 
other positions. 

The relations between adjective and noun are 
such that it is not always possible to decide whether 
a form (morpheme) shall be classed with one 
rather than the other. On the one hand, items 
which Burrow and Bhattacharya class with the 
adjectives sometimes occur with noun suffixes (e. g. 
noun plural suffixes, the genitive 2 ending -to) ; 
and on the other hand, nouns in gen. 2 case are 
inflected like the adjectives of group one. A 
phrase like berto ménto kor ‘a big bodied fowl’ 
is analyzed as adj. + to + noun + to + noun, 
although the element ber does not satisfy the con- 
ditions for inclusion among the adjectives. One 
difference between nominalized genitives and 
nominalized adjectives, i.e. neuter singular suffix 
-o after genitive, but -ot after adjective, is not 
made clear. 

The predicate use of adjectives of the first 
group, as in 
I am white. 


He is white. 
The house is white. 


dn vil-en dy. 
6d vil-ed dy. 
ole vil-ot dy. 


is perhaps to be considered together with sentences 
of the type noun + noun + dy, as 

What sort of ksatriya am I? 
in ér manje-n dy. Whose man are you? 

dn i décet koc-in dy. Lam the king of this country. 
am kécin cindul-in dy. We are the king’s sons. 


dn nato cetri-n dy. 


The suffixed -n/-in, whose origin and comparative 
status are unknown, is stated to be in form 
“equivalent to the genitive, and to the accusative, 
but neither case is appropriate in such a construc- 
tion.” Unfortunately the authors have neglected 
to include any discussion of the construction. As- 
suming, that it is noun + noun + copula (al- 
though the search for any account of dy was vain), 
the reviewer combed the texts for other sentences 
presumably of this same type, finding these: 


1, dn dy sdrandev kéc. ‘I am Sarandev Koc’. (p. 132) 

2. dn dy eke.‘I am he’. (p. 113) 

3. dn eke sdrandev kécin. ‘I am Sarandev Koc’. 
(p. 134) 


4. dn inoti dy. ‘I am yours’, (p. 131) 

5. dn go dora olek korolin dy. ‘I am the bride of 
the rich man’s house’. (p. 80) 

6. dm pardéci lég dy. ‘We are foreigners’. (p. 115) 

7. in go an ayalin dy. ‘You are my wife’. (p. 80) 

8. in berto manjen dy. ‘You are a big person’, (p, 
82) 

9. in cdrundev kéc dy nana, ‘ Perhaps you are (Ca- 
rundev Koc’. (p. 120) 

10. iid ok cetri dy. ‘He is a ksatriya’. (p. 134) 

1l. an pidir cdrundev kéc dy. ‘My name is Carundey 
Koe’. (p. 105) 

12. an bokren dy. ‘It’s my goat’. (p. 85) 

13. ndto riiji dy. ‘What is the weeping?’ (p. 129) 

14. ndto gerjen. ‘What is the sound?’ (p. 125) 


The occurrence of -n/-in is clearly bound to noun 
+ noun sentences, since sentences 3 and 14 lack 
dy. It is not restricted to predications concernings 
first and second person subjects, as the examples 
cited by Burrow and Bhattacharya appeared to 
make a reasonable hypothesis. Except for sen- 
tences 3 and 14, it still seems possible to call the 
suffix an accusative, object of a verbal form dy. 


THE NUMERALS. Parji preserves from com- 
mon Dravidian only the first five numbers. They 
are most interesting in that they distinguish three 
genders. 


mase. fem. neuter 
ok-ur/uri ok-al/ali ok-ut /ti 
tr-ul ir-al ir-du/duk 
£3’: mi-vir muy-al mii-du/duk 
‘4’: nel-vir nel-al nal-u/uk 
‘5’: cé-vir cey-al cé-du/duk 


All these forms occur in both noun and adjective 
positions, except that of the neuter forms only 
those containing the element -k are found with the 
noun case suffixes. In attributive position ok, and 
(rarely) ir and muy, are found without gender 
suffixes. The number morphemes have other alter- 
nants before certain words or bound forms 
o-pot ‘once’; ‘2’: ir-ot ‘twice,’ ir-er ‘two 
yokes of bullocks’; ‘3’: mu-pot ‘thrice,’ muk 
pokal ‘three years’; ‘4’: cel-pot ‘four times’; 
cem-bot ‘five times.’) 


THE PRONOUN. In this section Burrow and 
Bhattacharya describe the personal pronouns and 
forms containing the deictic prefixes a- ‘that,’ t 
‘this,’ e- ‘which’ and u- ‘that.’ In contrast to the 
nouns, the pronouns have special oblique base 
forms in attributive and pre-suffixal positions. 
The personal pronouns are: 
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sg. pl. 
nom. obi. nom. obl. 
Ist an an am am 
2nd in in im im 
reflex. tan tan tam tam 


The oblique forms may have appended either the 
noun case endings (amin mercikmor. ‘you are 
teaching us’), or the nominalizing suffixes already 
found with the first type of adjectives (dn imen dy. 
‘Tam yours’), or both,—in the order: nominalizer 
+ case ending (anotin ender. “bring mine’). 


Tur verB. The following verb forms are cited 


for Parji: 
(a) INFLECTED 


POSITIVE NEGATIVE 
present present-future 
preterite preterite 
future perfect 
imperfect imperative 
imperative 

potential 


(b) UNINFLECTED 


conjunctive ppl. conjunctive ppl. 
relative ppl. relative ppl. 

verbal noun infinitive 

infinitive adverbial formations 
adverbial formations 


Except for the potential and negative imperative, 
the inflected forms take suffixes which distinguish 
three persons, two numbers, and (in the third 
person only) two genders. The potential has 
forms oniy for the 2nd singular, and the 1st and 
2nd plural; the negative imperative has only 2nd 
and 3rd person forms. The potential and the 
positive imperative paradigms also distinguish, in 
the Ist person plural, between the inclusive and 
the exclusive. 

The verbs may be grouped on the basis of the 
number and phonemic shape of the stems found 
throughout their paradigms. Stems are either 
simple or complex (causative). Simple stems 
show the following kinds of variation: 


I II III IV 
1, cur cur cirr/ciri cir ‘see’ 
2 (id itt id id *put’ 
ned nett ned ned ‘stink’ 
3. ci cin ci ci( 2?) ‘ give’ 
ver ven ver ver ‘come’ 
4, tin tind tind tin ‘eat’ 
un und und un ‘drink’ 
5. ven vett vend ven ‘hear’ 
6. culp cult cult cule ‘rise’ 
(N. culk) 
7. nacap nacayt nacayt mnacac ‘destroy’ 


(N.nacak) 


Stem I is used in forming the present, imperative, 
potential infinitive, and all the negative forms; 
stem II forms the preterite; stem III forms the 
future, imperfect, and the relative participle; and 
stem IV forms the conjunctive participle. 

The complex or causative stems are of type 6, 
except that stem I shows -p uniformly for all dia- 
lects. They consist basically of some form of the 
simple stem + ip/it. The relations between sim- 
ple and causative bases are of several kinds: (we 
cite only stem I forms) : 


tun : turip 
vang : vangip 


a) mi: mip 
cand : candip 
b) alt : altayp 


nod : nodip 
pep : pepip 


ce) 1 6d: und : untip karj : karcip 
valj : valcip 
2 ing: ikip énd : étip 
d) 1 en: ecip 
2 tin: titip 
3 nil: nitip 
4 il:itip 
e) kopp : kopip kott : kotip tutt : tutip 


tann : tanip 
f) mer : mercip 
ar: artip 
un: untip 
muy : muypip 


gund : gundpip 


It appears that for the most part it is impossible 
to predict the form of a causative on the basis of 
the phonemic shape of its simple stem. 

Burrow and Bhattacharya point out that causa- 
tives of group f) are historically double causatives, 
although the consonants found between the root 
and the generalized causative suffix have lost any 
independent status as morphemes. From an ex- 
amination of their vocabulary it appears that in 
one or two cases perhaps this is not completely 
true. We find the following: 


altayp- ‘ wind 
round’ 

kirp- ‘scratch’ 

kercip- ‘burn’ 

kercip- ‘warm 
another’ 


ale- wind 
round tree’ 

kirc- ‘ scratch’ 

kerj- ‘warm 
oneself 


alt- ‘ twined 
round ’ 

kir- ‘ scratch’ 

ker- ‘burn’ 
(intr. ) 


For some simple stems whose causatives are of 
group f) the medial consonant differs as between 
the Southern and the other dialects; e. g. 


Southern others Southern others 
tolk- tole- ‘spill’ tolkip- tolcip- 
kerv- ker- ‘burn’ kervip- kerip- 


The Southern dialect very frequently presents 
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simple stems which differ from their corresponding 
forms in the other dialects. 


Southern others 


adi- ad- ‘ask’ 

urv- ur- ‘comb’ 

tolk tole- ‘spill’ 

mink- min- ‘smell’ 

tig- un- ‘swing’ 

uv- uy- ‘fall out’ (hair) 
éy- éd- ‘arrive’ 


Still another kind of verb stem formation appears 
to be involved in the following words: 


pul ‘sour’ pulp- ‘turn sour’ 

vil ‘ white’ vilg- ‘be white’ 
(S. vili-) 

kor ‘very young’ = kore- ‘sprout’ 

pu ‘ flower’ pip- ‘to flower’ 


In describing the paradigms in which the verb 
stems participate, Burrow and Bhattacharya have 
refrained from any thorough morphologic analysis. 
Instead they have preferred to present representa- 
tive paradigms in full, as, for example: cir- ‘see’ 
(Southern dialect forms) : 


Pres. aff. Pres.-fut. neg. 
1 ciramon ciramom ciirana, etc. 
2 ctiramot ciramor 
3m ciiramod ciramor 
3n ciiramo ciiramov 


Pret. neg. 
ciirena, etc. 


Pret. aff. 


ciiren, ete. 


Perf. neg. 
cirani, ete. 


Future aff. 
ciiriyan, ete. 


Imp. aff. 
etiriyin, ete. 

Imperative Potential 
1 ciireken ciram (excl.) cirutum 

cirar (incl.) ctirutumur 

2 cir ctirur cirutut ctrutur 
3m cireked ctireker 
3n_ ctroko ciirokov 


Although any of the possible analyses into se- 
quential morphs would be a matter of balancing 
the objections that could be validly raised against 
each of them, it is somewhat disappointing that 
the authors did not venture to describe the analysis 
that presumably underlies references made to 
union vowels, a present suffix m, a future and 
potential suffix y, imperfect terminations, negative 
terminations, ete. A possible, though not unob- 
jectionable, analysis might be this: 


Pres. aff. ciira-mo-p.e. 
Pret. aff. ciir-P-p.e. 

Fut. aff. cir-iya-p.e. 
Imp. aff. cir-iy-p.e. 

Pres. fut. neg. = ciiy-a-p.e.-a 
Pret. neg. cir-O-p.e.-a 
Perf. neg. ctr-a-p.e.-i 


The imperative and potential forms inspire a ques- 
tion concerning the basis on which assignment to 
one or the other paradigm was made, in view of 
the suppletive relationship between the -eke-/-oko- 
element of the imperatives and the -utu- element 
of the potential set. 


TEXTS 

Of the twelve texts presented three (VIII-A, 
VIII-B, VIII-C) are descriptive, one (V) is a 
series of questions and answers akin to the riddle, 
two (III and IV) are animal tales in which the 
clever jackal overreaches himself, and the re- 
mainder are narratives in which the socially handi- 
capped hero, either orphan or younger brother 
(sometimes both), gains his ends through magic 
powers. Aside from questions as to the content of 
these texts, concerning which I am not qualified 
to comment, it is clear that a careful study from 
the purely grammatical point of view will be pro- 
ductive of questions that are not treated in the 
grammar or in the lexicon. For example, there 
are particles (be, go, re, ge, etc.) not accounted 
for; the particle ge, moreover, recurs frequently in 
the first three texts and is relatively rare in the 
subsequent ones, raising the question of whether a 
stylistic difference among informants is involved 
or perhaps something else. Again the form jan 
occurs in the texts between a numeral and a follow- 
ing noun (referring to a “rational” being), but 
jan is mentioned neither in the grammar nor 
the lexicon; its use suggests a noun-classifying 
function. 


VOCABULARY 

Not least among the sections of this book which 
promise a rich return to the student of Dravidian 
is the etymological vocabulary. In it the authors 
have been careful to distinguish between etymolo- 
gies that are phonologically sound and those that, 
while intuitively appealing, are yet to be clearly 
demonstrated. An extensive treatment of the 
vocabulary would certainly be appropriate if we 
did not know that an even more extensive etymo- 
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logical dictionary is currently being prepared by 
Burrow and Emeneau. 

The Parji Language represents a most success- 
ful attempt to present a modern Dravidian lan- 
guage in an account so balanced as to be useful 
to various kinds of readers. The authors have 
achieved this by a nice allocation of attention to 
the descriptive and the comparative aspects of 


their subject. If to some extent their description 
has been less than exhaustive, they have provided 
us with something even more valuable,—a working 
kit of description, vocabulary and texts adequate 
for the needs of the reader interested in extending 
the description of Parji. 

LIskER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Hocein Mansir Hallaj: Diwan. Traduit et pré- 
senté par Louis Massicnon. (Documents 
Spirituels, 10) Pp. xlvii+ 159. Paris: Ep1- 
TIONS DES CAHIERS DU Sup, 1955. 


This collection of poetry by the celebrated 
“martyr mystic of Islam,” Hallaj (A. p. 857-922), 
published for the second time in French transla- 
tion, is based on the critical edition of the Arabic 
texts as reconstructed in 1931' by the eminent 
Islamist, Professor Louis Massignon. 


This volume shows several noteworthy modifica- 
tions when compared with the earlier edition. To 
begin with, it contains a biography of Hallaj (pp. 
xili-xlvii) who, incidentally, did not consider him- 
self as a poet, contrary to the judgment of later 
poets and biographers. In the earlier edition, each 
poem is introduced by a commentary, a list of the 
poem’s sources, its rime and meter, and this is 
followed by the Arabic text, the critical apparatus, 
and lastly, the translation. In the present edition, 
which is addressed to a wider public, the Arabic 
text and critical apparatus are omitted, and the 
list of each poem’s sources is relegated to the back 
of the volume. Thus each poem is preceded only 
by the commentary, and the indication of its rime 
and meter. 

All but a small number of the commentaries 
have been modified, some greatly expanded, others 
recast and enriched. The translation of the poems 
also presents certain changes here and there of 
words or phrases, while some verses have been 
entirely recast (for example, verses 3 and 4 of 
poem M. XXIV, pp. 66-67; verse 4 of M. XXIX, 
p. 72; all 4 verses of M. XLVIII, pp. 94-95; verse 
4 of M. LXIII, p. 115). The sources of the several 


‘Journal Asiatique, vol. CCXVIII (1931), pp. 1-158. 


poems (pp. 133-151) have also been enriched by a 
great many additions. 

Another difference between this new presenta- 
tion and the edition of 1931 is that only those 
poems considered authentic are included in the 
present volume, whereas the former also included 
earlier and later ones attributed to Hallaj, as well 
as old anonymous fragments and more recent ones 
inspired by him. To the present collection of 
authentic poems are added three new ones (Qasida 
VIII bis, 8 verses; M. XVI bis, 3 verses; M. XLII 
bis, 2 verses; Y. VIII, 1 verse) and some addi- 
tional verses (M. XII, verse 7; M. XXXYV, verse 
3; M. LVII, a first recension composed of 5 
verses). Only one typographical error of impor- 
tance was noticed in the translation (on p. 4, line 
12) ; instead of: mon tout, read: ton tout (kullika), 
as in the earlier edition. 

Professor Massignon’s rendition of Hallaj’s 
poetry is a most successful effort of carrying over 
from the original difficult Arabic poetry both its 
force and its meaning. There is perhaps no better 
proof of this than audibly reading in turn the 
original and the translation. Professor Massignon’s 
life-long work concerning Hallaj is too well known 
to require mentioning here. But it is plain to see 
that his success in interpreting the thought of the 
great mystic is based not solely on the prerequisite 
high standard of scholarship and erudition, but 
more especially on that sympathy for one’s subject 
which is the true prerequisite for such a deep 
understanding. 

The present small volume will therefore be of 
great value to Islamists as a companion to the 
earlier edition, as well as to non-Arabist readers at 
large who wish to savour the poetry of one of the 
greatest mystics of Islam. 


GEORGE MAKDISI 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


“The Place of Oriental Studies in a University Cur- 
riculum ” was the topic of a symposium sponsored by 
the Society on April 20, 1955, at its annual meeting held 
at the University College of the University of Toronto. 


The editors have received the following communication: 


“In order to make available certain older, out-of-print 
works in the field of linguistics, as well as hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts and notes, a series of publica- 
tions on ‘ Microtext’ cards has been started. The two 
works listed below are now available, and other publica- 
tions are contemplated. Forty-eight pages of material 
(up to 8%” x 11”) are reproduced on a 3” x 5” card. 


1. Lehmann, Walther: Zentral-Amerika, 2 vol., 1090 
pp. Berlin, 1920. 24 Microtext cards, $6.00. 


This symposium has been summarized by William W. 
Hallo in the Journal of Higher Education, Vol. XXVII: 
1 (January, 1956), pp. 11-16, with the exception of W. 
C. Smith’s paper which will be published separately. 


2. Welmers, Wm. E.: The Analysis of Two Dialects 
Known as Jukun, and Notes on the Structure of Kutep, 
142 pp. typescript. Hartford, H. A. Gleason, Jr., 1956. 
3 Microtext cards, $ .75. 


Orders for the above should be directed to Mrs. 
Beatrice F. Welmers, 143 Girard Avenue, Hartford 5, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. Please send remittances with 
orders, as margins are so low that billing and mainte- 
nance of open accounts is not feasible. Other cor- 
respondence should be directed to H. A. Gleason, Jr., 
The Hartford Seminary Foundation, 55 Elizabeth Street, 
Hartford 5, Connecticut, U.S. A.” 
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